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THE NEW RULES FOR THE CHOICE OF 
ELECTIVES. 


Ir has been truly said that the opportunities for education in 
our universities are now enormous, and that the immediate problem 
before us is to bring the undergraduates to make the best use of 
them ; for the benefit of a college education to a student consists 
not in the abundance of opportunities he neglects, but in those of 
which he takes advantage. From colleges in different parts of the 
country have been heard general complaints that students, not en- 
gaged in professional work, have far too little desire for sound 
scholarship, and slender respect for those who work hard; while 
athletic triumphs are regarded as of vast importance. Now, it is 
a very significant fact that this condition is not due in the main to 
a sincere belief that prowess in sports is intrinsically of greater 
value than real intellectual achievement. Almost every undergradu- 
ate would be proud to be told that he was destined in after life to 
write a remarkable history, or to make a notable scientific discov- 
ery, and would be shocked to hear that he was to be the best pro- 
fessional baseball player in the world ; yet he commonly submits 
willingly to drudgery that would tend to prepare him for the latter, 
though recoiling from study that would fit him for intellectual 
work. This shows a disproportion between immediate ambition and 
relative permanent values, even as they stand in the mind of the 
undergraduate himself. Of course, the disproportion is due in large 
part to a contrast in the amount of applause won by the two forms 
of activity in college, for few men at any age are so self-contained 
as to be impervious to apparent estimates of success on the part 
of the general public. But there is another cause for the distortion 
of values. Undergraduates are prone to believe that athletic sports 
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are a good measure of red blood, while high rank in studies indi- 
cates only industrious plodding. They often rate the two occupa- 
tions much as savages do hunting and husbandry. That athletics 
develop essential moral qualities is undoubtedly true; but that is 
no sufficient reason why intellectual things should be undervalued ; 
and it was the feeling that either our tests for rank were wrong, 
or that the students failed to recognize them at their true worth, 
that gave rise to the appointment of a special committee of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences in the spring of 1908. The com- 
mittee was appointed “ to consider how tests for rank in college 
may be made a more generally recognized measure of intel- 
lectual power.” At the outset the members felt that in order to 
affect the attitude of the undergraduates towards scholarship their 
point of view must be understood, and their opinions, as well as 
those of recent graduates and of the instructing staff, must be as- 
certained. For that purpose there were issued a number of circu- 
lar inquiries. The answers gave a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion, the most important points being discussed in the report of the 
committee.’ 

Incidentally a study was made of the relation between rank in 
college and rank in the graduate professional schools; and the 
results proved interesting. There is a widespread feeling that rank 
in college gives little indication of those qualities which contribute 
to future success in life; whereas both instructors and students 
in the Law School, at least, are firmly convinced that rank in the 
School furnishes the strongest evidence of the coming professional 
career. The committee, therefore, amassed statistics on the rank 
attained in recent years by Harvard graduates in the Law and 
Medical Schools, and found that while high scholars in college by 
no means always win a cum laude in the professional school, and 
men who do not rank high in college not infrequently do so, yet 
that the chance of a cum laude in either of these schools is in direct 
proportion to the rank attained in college. The figures printed 
in the report cover the last twelve years, and they are certainly 
significant. 

In comparing the attitude towards study in the College with that 
in the Law School, based as this last is upon a keen spirit of com- 
petition among men working in the same field, the committee was 


1 This Report is printed in full in this issue. 
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naturally led to consider the effect of the unrestricted elective 
system. For many years the choice of studies in the college has 
been wholly free, save that a single course in English Composition 
has been required, and that a student who did not offer both French 
and German for admission has been compelled to take a course in 
the one he has omitted. For the rest he obtained his degree for sat- 
isfactory, work in any sixteen courses, however unrelated they might 
be, or however narrow his range of work. The committee felt that 
the extreme diversity of choice resulting from the system had ren- 
dered almost impossible the competition which, as a stimulant and 
as a means of self-measurement, is a vital factor in the develop- 
ment of youth. It felt also the danger that the electives chosen by 
a student would not form a consistent whole, or insure a well- 
rounded education. Many of the undergraduates, no doubt, choose 
their courses wisely; but there are a number who do not devote 
enough time to one subject to master anything thoroughly ; and 
there are others who concentrate too much, who leave some of the 
principal fields of knowledge untouched, and graduate without a 
broad intellectual outlook. The committee believed that the best 
policy for the normal undergraduate is to concentrate a consider- 
able part of his work on one subject, and distribute the rest widely ; 
and that if this were true every student might reasonably be re- 
quired to show cause why his choice of electives should not be based 
upon that principle. Exceptions must clearly be made for abnormal 
cases; and it was urged that all students ought to be given more 
systematic advice than heretofore, and that before any decisive 
step could be taken the principle itself must be worked out in de- 
tail. Proposals for these purposes were included among the recom- 
mendations submitted to the Faculty by the committee on June 1, 
1909. 

The Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and the Governing Boards, 
have acted upon the suggestions of the committee during the cur- 
rent academic year, and the changes are now in substance com- 
plete.! The object to be attained was two-fold: First, to require 
every student to make a choice of electives that will secure a sys- 
tematic education, based on the principle of knowing a little of 
everything and something well. Such an education would ordinarily 
be measured by the courses taken in college, but instruction else- 


1 The rules are printed in this issue, pp. 400, 401. 
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where or private study would also be taken into account, and lati- 
tude enough must be given to make the system elastic in exceptional 
cases. The second object in view was to make the student plan his 
college curriculum seriously, and plan it as a whole. This is pre- 
supposed by the theory of the elective system, but, in fact, it is by 
no means always done, as is shown by the very large number of 
changes of electives, and often radical changes, made in the first 
few weeks of every college year. In making his plan the student 
must consult an adviser who considers, not as heretofore the selec- 
tion of courses in the Freshman year alone, but the general char- 
acter of his college work, and all the subjects that he proposes to 
study. 

Obviously the value of the new system, so far as the first of these 
objects is concerned, depends upon the mode of insuring a sufficient 
amount of conccntration on the one hand, and a broad enough dis- 
tribution of courses on the other. Concentration is attained by pro- 
viding that every student shall take at least six of his courses in 
some one department, or in some field for a degree with distinction 
covering a group of related subjects taught in more than one de- 
partment. Distribution is a less simple matter. It has been secured 
by classifying all the subjects taught in college among four general 
groups, and requiring every student to take something in each 
group. These groups are based not primarily upon the subject- 
matter of the course, but upon the method of treatment, because 
the object of a liberal education is not so much knowledge as an 
attitude of mind and a familiarity with processes of thought. The 
first of the four groups contains the arts of expression, — language, 
literature, fine arts, and music; the second, the natural or induct- 
ive sciences; the third, what might be called, for want of a better 
term, the inductive social sciences, — such as history, politics, and 
economics ; the fourth, the abstract or deductive studies, — that is, 
mathematics and philosophy, including law and divers kinds of 
social theories. It is provided that every student shall distribute 
at least six of his courses among the three general groups in which 
his chief work does not lie. He is not, indeed, required to distrib- 
ute them evenly, two in each group, but may take a single course 
in one, though in not more than one, of the groups; or, to be pre- 
cise, he may not, in the language of the rules, take less than three 
courses in any two groups. Now there are sixteen courses required 
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for graduation, in addition to the required course in English Com- 
position. Of these sixteen, six, at least, must be concentrated on 
some one subject ; and six more, at least, must be distributed among 
the other three general groups; leaving normally four courses which 
the student is at liberty to select from the subject in which he is 
concentrating or apply in any other way that he may see fit. The 
student, for example, may take ten courses in the classics, three in 
natural science, two in history, and one in mathematics ; or, he may 
take six in classics, six in history, two in philosophy, and two in 
natural science ; or, what is more likely, he may take eight in one 
subject, and distribute the other eight widely over the three other 
general groups. This last is, in fact, a result to be desired, for as 
eight courses are usually enough for a degree with distinction, a 
student who has taken them is likely to make an effort to win that 
degree. 

In order to attain the second object, that of making a student 
plan his course of studies in college as a whole and under the best 
advice, it is provided that at the end of his Freshman year, when 
he may be presumed to have acquired some familiarity with col- 
lege work, he shall present to his adviser a programme of study 
for the rest of his college course. Naturally he is not required to 
specify the exact courses he will take, for at the time he is a 
Senior they may not be given. But he must state in what direc- 
tion his work will lie, what subject he proposes to make his chief 
field, how many courses he proposes to take in it, and in what 
years ; how he proposes to distribute the rest of his work, — how 
many courses, for instance, in history, economics, natural science, 
philosophy or mathematics, — and in a general way in what years 
he proposes to take them. This plan will then be discussed 
with his adviser, with a view to its coherence as a whole to the 
young man’s interests and capacity, his strong and weak points, his 
private reading, his future occupation, and the way in which his dif- 
ferent subjects are distributed through his college years. His ad- 
viser will see that it conforms to the foregoing rules laid down by 
the Faculty ; or, if it does not, will inquire whether there is good 
cause for suggesting that the case ought to be treated as excep- 
tional. The exceptions will be considered and allowed or refused 
by a committee of the Faculty appointed for the purpose, which 


will decide according to the needs of the individual student. 
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A plan that has no binding effect is rarely taken seriously, and 
as the object of requiring a student to submit such a plan is to 
make him regard his choice of electives in a very serious light, the 
plan that he adopts at the end of his Freshman year he must ad- 
here to, unless he can show to the committee good ground for a 
change. Requests to be allowed to change will be granted freely 
in the case of earnest students who convince the committee that 
their motive is the improvement of their education, and not a 
search for greater ease, or more convenient hours, or other trivial 
matters. We may add that the new rules will be in force for the 
class that enters next autumn, but the Freshmen now in college 
will be advised to follow them. 

It is natural to inquire how great a departure the new system 
will actually involve in the courses of study pursued by under- 
graduates. In collecting material for its report, the Committee of 
1908 found that among the Harvard graduates who obtained a 
degree cum laude in the Law School, only about one seventh had 
failed to take as many as six courses in some one field. This pro- 
portion appeared to be almost as large among the men who did 
not take a cum laude in the Law School; although it was con- 
siderably smaller among even the better medical students, who 
comprise, in fact, a smaller proportion of good scholars in college. 
In almost all these cases the remainder of the courses were fairly 
well distributed. The Committee of 1909 carried these investiga- 
tions much farther, and found, as might be expected, that a suf- 
ficient concentration is nearly universal among the better scholars, 
who are, however, a little too prone to neglect some one of the 
four great branches of knowledge. The poorer scholars, on the 
other hand, not infrequently fail to concentrate enough, but they 
scatter their electives widely. In short, the error of the better 
scholars is over-concentration, that of the poorer ones is apt to be 
superficial smattering. Professor C. P. Parker, the Secretary of 
the Committee, tabulated the choice of electives made by one 
thousand students, comprising all the members of the classes of 
1907 and 1909, and a part of the class of 1908 taken alphabetic- 
ally. It appeared that to comply with the new rules about twenty 
per cent would have had to make no change whatever, and less 
than fifty per cent would have been obliged to change more than 
one or two courses, while the proportion who would have been 
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compelled to change a great part of their college work was small. 
That eighty per cent of the students would have been required to 
change one or more of their electives, in order to bring them into 
harmony with the new system, does not seem large when we reflect 
that after the choices of electives had been sent in this autumn, 
the number of requests for permission to make changes exceeded 
a third of the total number of students. Nor was this due to the 


ignorance of the younger men, for the petitions were least among 
the Freshmen, and greatest among the Juniors and Seniors, where 
it included nearly one half of the class. It may be observed also 
that the changes were by no means mainly from one course to an- 
other in a similar subject, but in two thirds of the cases were to 
a wholly different field.! Choices that are changed so frequently 
as this, and so shortly after they are made, cannot be regarded as 
indicating in all cases serious opinion or intellectual appetite ; and 
a system which requires most of the class to change one or two 

| electives cannot be considered a breach of an inviolable principle 
of freedom in education. 
No one would claim that the new system is perfect. 

it can be, and will be, greatly modified and improved by experi- 
ence. Under the former conditions a student could frame for 
himself as good a plan as the one now provided, and many men 
have actually done so. 


No doubt 


But for the great majority of men the 


1 TABLE OF PETITIONS FOR CHANGES OF ELECTIVES. 


change would seem to be a notable gain. It is an attempt to con- 
struct a positive system of education upon definite principles, and 
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a system that is well fitted to the traditions of Harvard College, 
because it leaves the initiative with the student himself. He is to 
frame his own plan of studies, subject only to the condition that it 
secures for him a sound education in accordance with the general 
principles laid down. The system contains an element of com- 
pulsion, and it is necessary that it should do so in order to be 
effective; but that is not the important fact. The essence of the 
system is that it holds up before a student a positive standard of 
education, and the setting-up of that standard alone is of inestim- 
able value. So long as he is told that any sixteen courses are, in 
the opinion of the college authorities, equivalent to any others, it 
is natural that he should often be careless in their choice, and that 
he should seek the path of least resistance. But when he is given 
a standard that is authoritative, and appeals to his good sense, he 
is likely to adopt it in his own mind ; and what is more, he is likely 
to feel a stronger motive for working not perfunctorily but well. 


A. Lawrence Lowell, ’TT. 
NEW RULES FOR ELECTIVES. 


The Faculty of Arts and Sciences, at its meetings on December 14 and 
21, 1909, adopted the following rules for the choice of electives, which 
will go into effect with the class entering in 1910: 

“ Voted, 

“JT. Every student shall take at least six of his courses in some one 
department, or in one of the recognized fields for distinction. In the latter 
case, four must be in one department. Only two of the six may be courses 
open to Freshmen or distinctly elementary in character. 

“TI. For purposes of distribution all the courses open to undergraduates 
shall be divided among the following four general groups. Every student 
shall distribute at least six of his courses among the three general groups 
in which his chief work does not lie, and he shall take in each group not 
less than one course, and not less than three in any two groups. He shall 
not count for purposes of distribution more than two courses which are 
also listed in the group in which his main work lies.” 

The groups and branches are: 

1. Language, Literature, Fine Arts, Music. (a) Ancient Languages 
and Literatures. (b) Modern Languages and Literatures. (c) Fine 
Arts, Music. 

2. Natural Sciences. (a) Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Engineer- 
ing. (b) Biology, Physiology, Geology, Mining. 
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3. History, Political and Social Sciences. (a) History. (b) Politics, 
Economies, Sociology, Education, Anthropology. 

4. Philosophy and Mathematics. (a) Philosophy. (b) Mathematics. 

The committee of nine appointed from the Faculty to prepare general 
rules for the choice of electives was granted authority to arrange the 
various courses under the different groups and sub-groups by agreement 
with the departments in which the various courses are given. 

“III. Prescribed work shall not count either for concentration or for 
distribution.” 

The committee was instructed in administering these gencral rules for 
the choice of electives by candidates for a degree.in Harvard College to 
make exceptions to the rules freely in the case of earnest men who desire 
to change at a later time the plans made in their Freshman year, and to 
make liberal allowances for students who show that their courses are well 
distributed, even though they may not conform exactly to the rules laid 
down for distribution. In making exceptions to the rules, a man’s previous 
training and outside reading are to be taken into account. 

The committee is composed of the following members of the Faculty : 
President Lowell, chairman; Dean L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, Dean C. H. 
Haskins, h ’08, Dean B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, Dean W. C. Sabine, p ’88, Pro- 
fessor C. P. Parker, Professor E. K. Rand, ’94, Professor T. W. Rich- 
ards, 86, Assistant Professor R. B. Merriman, ’96. 





JAMES BARR AMES. 


JamMES Barr Ames, Dean of the Faculty of Law since 1895 
and member of that faculty since 1873, died at Wilton, N. H., on 
January 8, 1910, of hemorrhage of the brain. He had been away 
from the Law School since the preceding 23d of November. A 
week earlier than this he had found himself unable to apply his 
mind to his work, and this was soon followed by aphasia. He was 
unable to recall the names of his colleagues in the Law School, or 
of the physicians he visited in his trouble. Feeling it necessary to 
take a complete rest, he called the Faculty together and told them 
that he must go away and leave the School in their hands. He 
hoped for a recovery ; the physicians had been unable to tell him 
what the trouble was, and it was probably merely brain-fag, which 
could be cured by rest. But if this were the end, he said, he was not 
unhappy, and had no word of complaint. He had had a happy 
life with far more in it than most men had. And so, without a 
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murmur, out of the School he had done so much to make, and out 
of the lives of his associates, passed one of the greatest scholars 
and best-beloved men that Harvard has produced. For a few weeks 
the reports of his condition were first bad, then better; a complete 
recovery was within the bounds of hope. Then suddenly came a 
third hemorrhage, and the fortieth continuous year of his connec- 
tion with the Harvard Law School was brought untimely to an end. 
He entered the Law School in 1870, and became an assistant 
professor of law in 1873; the first teacher of law in this country 
to be appointed without long experience in practice. He taughi 
with increasing power and success, and without intermission from 
that time until his death. Recognition from the bar and from 
other universities came to him slowly at first, but from the pub- 
lication of his first essays in the Law Leview to the time of his 
death his reputation steadily and rapidly increased. He was madea 
Doctor of Laws by the University of the City of New York and Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1898, University of Pennsylvania in 1899, 
Northwestern University in 1903, Williams College and Harvard 
in 1904. He wa’ chairman of the section of Legal Education of 
the American Bar Association in 1904; a leading member of the 
National Commission on Uniformity of Legislation ; a correspond- 
ent and friend of the great English scholars in law, and of all 
the leading American teachers. He lived to see his own pupils 
deans of ten of the leading law schools, and teachers in almost all 
of them; and every pupil carried into his teaching not only the 
methods but the ideas of his master. In this way the bar of every 
state is feeling directly the influenee of his thought and study. 


Ames was a great scholar, but not because of any unusual bril- 
liancy of mind, nor because of any dogged absorption of know- 
ledge for knowledge’s sake. His profound wisdom was a conse- 
quence and an expression of his own character. He was honest, 
patient, forceful, true; he hated deceit and sham ; he loved justice 
and uprightness ; he was severer in his judgment of himself than 
of others. If he lived the intellectual life, he must be sound and 
thorough. If he became one of the most original and daring of 
scholars in the analysis of law and in the statement of its prin- 
ciples, it was not because he jumped at attractive conclusions or 
generalized from insufficient premises. He came to the study of 
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law a well-equipped student of history; and he turned a trained 
mind to the ancient sources of our law. By the most patient study 
of the medieval books he mastered its history ; and so sympathet- 
ically that he not only knew about the ancient law, he thought the 
thoughts of the 14th century and divined the course of reason- 
ing that led to the rules then laid down. But it was no mere curi- 
osity about ancient facts that led him to this study. It was his 
business to know the law of the present; he cared for the law of 
the past only for the light it threw on that of today. He believed 
that a real and fundamental knowledge of present law could not 
be gained without a knowledge of the past, and his belief was 
nobly justified by experience. There were few subjects of the law, 
and those the merely modern, in which he was not absolutely ex- 
pert. All his younger colleagues agree that they learned their own 
special subjects largely from him. Every difficulty, every ob- 
security, was illuminated by his mastery of general principles. His 
explanations were convincing; his discoveries brilliant; his ana- 
lysis conclusive. The history of scholarship cannot show a better 
example of .the value in present-day affairs of applied history. 
Other lawyers have made the Year-Books of the 14th century 
useful for the solution of some particular case ; he made them the 
source of the most practical knowledge of current legal principles. 

Competent judges have called Ames the greatest of living his- 
torians of law, and have said that no man ever lived who had a 
deeper insight into the fundamental principles of justice. He was 
fitted to influence the law profoundly by writing, and to contrib- 
ute greatly toward making it a perfect instrument of justice. And 
he longed to write. When the Harvard Law Review was founded 
he contributed a series of articles which made his scholarship and 
his genius known to scholars, and were accepted as a foretaste of 
greater work to come. But when he became dean, he deliberately 
and gladly put all this away and devoted his life to the service of 
his pupils. The task of his life had seemed to be the fashioning 
and perfecting of the law; it now became the formation of the 
mind and character of lawyers. He refused to fix office hours, and 
put all his time at the service of his pupils. With infinite tact and 
patience he instructed stupidity and reasoned with prejudice. He 
saved no time for serious work. He hoped sometime to write a 
book, he said, before he started on the long journey ; he thought, 
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after finishing the everlasting case-book on which he worked in 
the odds and ends of time left him, that he might get at it. But 
his devotion to his pupils meant giving up his future reputation as 
a great legal author. He never murmured but once, when a bore 
wasted all the morning which he had hoped to use for some press- 
ing work ; and he repented his lament before it was fairly uttered. 

The 40 years of his connection with the School was its golden 
age; the period which President Eliot and Langdell inaugurated 
but no one did more than Ames to crown with success. He was a 
member of Langdell’s first class and his devoted disciple ; and he 
even more than Langdell himself established the so-called “ Lang- 
dell method ” of studying and teaching law. With Langdell the 
use of cases in instruction meant the careful and painstaking 
tracing of a doctrine through the line of authorities by which it 
was established and developed ; but Ames used a case or a series 
of cases chiefly to form the basis of a Socratic discussion which 
should draw out the legal principle involved. It is a curious fact 
that Langdell, who was a great logician, taught a doctrine through 
its historical development; Ames, a great legal historian, sought 
to teach the law chiefly as a philosophical system. Ames’s way 
was far better adapted to the needs of the student, and by the use 
of it he succeeded in building up in his pupils “ the legal mind.” 
It was his method of using cases which all his colleagues finally 
adopted, and his pupils introduced into other schools. Langdell 
is entitled to the great honor of a discoverer ; but Ames put the 
discovery to practical use. 

But far more important to the School] than his method of teach- 
ing was the relation which he fostered between the teachers and 
the student body. In no institution of learning could the relation 
between faculty and students be more friendly and natural than 
in the Law School today ; and this is due almost entirely to him. 
He was always accessible to students, and they came to him at all 
times and with all sorts of troubles. He cleared up legal difficulties 
and calmed financial panics; he stiffened moral fibre, pacified 
anger, and gave advice upon settlement in life. He filled a great 
place in the life of his pupils, and they loved him, and took him 
as a model of the gentleman and the scholar. It was fortunate for 
the bar of the country that he was a man who could make goodness 
attractive. Such a forceful, virile character as his every young 
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man could wish to acquire for himself; yet a conscience as white 
as Ames’s was an ideal which no one hoped to attain. He scorned 
anything mean or underhand, from unsportsmanlike conduct on 
the ball-field to chicanery at the bar; and no pupil of his, asking 
himself what Ames would think of such a trick, could knowingly 
engage in a crooked scheme. To admire and love Ames was better 
preparation for a high-minded practice of the profession than the 
profoundest study of the codes of legal ethics. The American bar 
is a far better body because he inspired 8000 lawyers with a little 
of his high-enthusiasm for honor and equity. 

He was particularly interested in the Law Library. Up to the 
time he became dean the income of the School had been limited, 
and no expenditure could be made in purchase of books which 
was not deemed necessary. Langdell had greatly increased the 
library, both in number of books and in quality, during his dean- 
ship, and had wonderfully improved it considering the small funds 
available for its extension. But while Ames was dean the School 
increased so rapidly in size that its income was far greater than 
its expenses. The Faculty supported him in the feeling that the 
purchase of books and the building-up of a great library was a 
proper use for funds contributed by law students in return for 
their tuition. It became his ambition therefore to gather together 
the greatest law library in the world, to the use of which scholars 
everywhere should be welcome and provided with every facility 
for investigation. A systematic effort was accordingly made to 
build up the library in every direction in which legal scholarship 
could be interested in its increase. With the help of a librarian 
whose ability as a collector of books is distinguished, he sueceeded 
during the 15 years of his incumbency of the office in making a 
collection of books on English and American law that probably is 
already unsurpassable, and he also gathered together a remarkable 
collection of books on foreign law. His work was not complete ; the 
collection of books must always go on; but the position of the School 
Library as one of the great law libraries of the world has been fixed 
as a result of his efforts. The first part of a printed catalogue of 
the books, issued last summer, including in two volumes the author- 
index of the books on common law, was pushed through by his 
enthusiasm and determination. Every visitor to the stack of the 
School is surprised at the extent of the collection, and the whole 
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stands as one of the greatest monuments of his many-sided 
mind. 

During the earlier years of his teaching he was interested in 
the Harvard Law School only. Its methods were on the defens- 
ive; other schools and the bar generally were opposed to it; and 
he, like Langdell, preferred to keep out of controversy by merely 
doing the work of the School and paying no attention to matters 
outside. Even ten years ago he was still saying that the other 
schools had nothing to teach us. But with the beginning of the 
acceptance of Langdell’s method elsewhere his feeling changed. As 
his pupils began to teach in other schools he became interested 
in their success ; and as he was applied to by schools throughout 
the country for teachers he began to see that good influences must 
be prevailing elsewhere, and good work must be doing. He began 
to attend the meetings of the American Bar Association, and to 
extend his acquaintance with teachers elsewhere. The broadening 
of his acquaintance and knowledge of the work of other teachers 
was good for him. He became more helpful, and his influence was 
greatly extended. No one could know him without recognizing his 
genius ; and his advice was sought more and more, and his views 
obtained a wider vogue. Teachers from other schools, greatly to 
his delight, began to visit the Harvard Law School, to investigate 
its methods and get the secret of its success. And it was an equal 
pleasure to him when several of his younger colleagues were in- 
vited to visit one and another school in the West and give them 
there at first-hand the real Harvard teaching. In this way in the 
last years of his life, his relation to the law schools throughout 
the country became very close, his friendship with other teachers 
warm and lasting, and the scope of his influence greatly extended. 


James Barr Ames. 





Ames was absolutely courteous and considerate in his commun- 
ications with every one, students and friends alike. His courtesy 
was not a matter of form, for he was most informal and homely in 
his manners ; it came from the heart and was the outgrowth of his 
kindliness of spirit. But he had an almost over-refined sense of 
personal honor and integrity, and if he was ever unjust it was 
toward some one who he thought fell below the sound standard of 
truth and duty. He now and then judged a man by a very little 
thing, a chance word or a thoughtless act which seemed to him to 
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indicate a selfish or corrupt heart. But in spite of the sometimes 
slight ground for his opinion, he seldom, if ever, erred in his con- 
demnation. He was more apt to be unduly kind to his imperfect 
fellows. He was very fond of the society of his friends. In his 
younger days he had been an enthusiastic amateur actor, and was 
for years the presiding officer of the Cambridge Social Dramatic 
Club. For ten years he had been president of the Old Cambridge 
Shakespeare Club; for several years president of the Colonial 
Club; and he was a member of several social organizations. Yet 
no man ever was less formal. In summer he dressed like the 
farmer he was. He absolutely lacked self-consciousness about un- 
essentials; but no man could be more punctilious with regard to a 
thing that might hurt the feelings of another. On anything that 
seemed to him to involve a matter of principle, however, he was 
firm as adamant ; and legal rights appeared to him to involve prin- 
ciple. A neighbor could have the coat off his back if he needed it ; 
but if he stopped up a right of way it was war to the bitter end. 

All through his life he was possessed of great bodily vigor. The 
captain of his baseball team in college, he retained his interest in 
athletics to the last. His services as chairman of the Athletic Com- 
mittee are well known to all Harvard men. He was a little out of 
sympathy with what he regarded as excesses of modern college 
athletics, but he still enjoyed a good game. His special delight was 
in farming. He had spent a year of ill health while in college on 
a New Hampshire farm, working hard with the other hands, and 
in the course of a year fully re-established his health. He spent 
every summer in farming, first at York and later at Castine. 
There he lived a delightfully free life, working in the hay-field or 
chopping in the woods all day, and only breaking the long hours 
at noon by a vigorous swim in his mill-pond. Until his duties in 
connection with the meetings of the American Bar Association 
called him away, he spent the whole of every summer in this de- 
lightful refreshment. All his life he kept his body in sound con- 
dition by physical exercise. He seldom walked. He ran regularly 
across the field between the School and his house, and even through 
Cambridge and Boston. When remonstrated with for his hard and 
steady work and warned that he would have to take a rest, his 
answer was an offer to run a two-mile race with the remonstrant ; 
and he would doubtless have won it. 
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His skill in business affairs was not inconsiderable. When he 
printed his first case-book he never expected any return from it, 
and at first he was out of pocket. His “ Bills and Notes” did 
not pay for itself for several years. But with the spread of the 
case system to other law schools and with the increase in numbers 
at Cambridge the sales grew enormously, and his income from the 
sales of his books doubtless exceeded the amount of his salary for 
many years before his death. He invested wisely, and was not a 
poor man when he died. But a large part of his income was not 
invested for himself. He was one of the most charitable men 
alive. He gave to everything he thought good. He was liberal 
in his contributions to his church, to his charities, and to all ob- 
jects of civic improvement. To the Law School he was one of the 
greatest benefactors. He contributed money regularly for the pur- 
chase of expensive books for the library, which he did not feel 
quite justified in buying with the funds of the School. But the 
poorer students knew most about his generosity. The loan fund, 
while he administered it, was never empty to a worthy appli- 
cant; and it is larger by many thousand dollars by reason of his 
anonymous contributions. 

His death fell on the School as a numbing blow. To the older 
students who had grown to know him well, it was a personal 
grief. To his pupils throughout the world, it brought a sense of 
loss. From California, from Hawaii, from Switzerland, as well as 
from Boston and New York and Chicago, they wrote of their love 
and their sorrow. But to his associates on the Faculty it meant 
not only the loss of a dear friend, dearer through many years of 
close association, but also the leader and guide on whom they had 
come to rely with absolute confidence and trust. To him they 
had looked to maintain the reputation of the School as the older 
teachers laid down the burden; on his advice they depended to 
check unwise plans and to maintain its ideals, as it entered neces- 
sarily into a new period of life and development. The task he has 
left to them seems harder than they can bear. 


Leader and friend, whose clearer vision saw 

The fire divine ’neath crust of thoughtless youth, 
The very right ’neath shell of human law, 

And gave a life to righteousness and truth: 
Scholar and seer, to whose enlightened eye 

The hidden springs of justice open lay, 
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Who knew the thought of ages long gone by, 
Who grasped the promise of a coming day : 
Dear friend and master! chiefly we revere 
The generous heart, the soul upright and true. 
Equity-lover, foe of sham and lies, 
We never more shall know your equal here ; 
We glory that we lov’d you while we knew, 
Patient, sincere, firm, courteous, simple, wise. 


Joseph H. Beale, ’82.' 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


WE all have a healthy curiosity to hear experts expound the 
secrets of their profession and artists tell how they came to suc- 
‘died ceed. Usually, they reveal nothing, or they end in 
Mystery of trite generalizations. James Russell Lowell, on being 
Bducation.”” “asked what to do in order to become a great writer, 
replied, “ Have something to say, and say it as well as possible.” 
No advice could be better ; but how much specific help do you 
think it gave his young questioner? So when we turn to Pro- 
fessor Barrett Wendell’s new volume of literary addresses,? we 
find that he, too, is convinced that the secret of his profession — 
education —is incommunicable. With this in mind, he calls his 
book by a title which might otherwise seem ironical, “ The Mys- 
tery of Education.” 

That a professor with nearly thirty years of successful work 
behind him should be impressed by the mystery of it is a healthy 
sign. In education, especially, we are acustomed to expect cock- 
sureness. Why is a man a teacher, if he has any doubt either as 
to the system he teaches by, or as to his own capacity? To go 
deeper, does the fault lie with the system of education in vogue, 
or with the teacher, or with the taught? The fact is, that there 
will always be a gap more or less wide between the knowledge 
imparted and the needs of those who receive it. The knowledge 
taught to college students today consists of certain established 
laws, and of certain other theories which may or may not be es- 
tablished. It represents the orthodoxy of the teachers, who are on 
an average middle-aged men; but who can tell how far it will 


1 See also under Class News, Class of 1868. 
2 The Mystery of Education. By Barrett Wendell, 77. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 
$1.25 net.) : 
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serve the youths who learn it today when they shall be middle- 
aged? In other words, something more than the acquisition of 
knowledge, more than the heaping-up of facts, must go to educa- 
tion. What is that something ? How can it be trained ? 

Now Professor Wendell discusses these matters in a fresh and 
elastic manner, which makes his essays lively reading. You dis- 
cover from the start that he is dealing not with this or that set of 
pedagogic formulas, but with the general interrelations between 
education and life. With amiable raillery he shows up the foibles 
in each system. Apparently he regards the division and subdi- 
vision of specialization as one of the chief dangers today. It is 
symbolized in the subjects offered by candidates for the degree of 
Ph.D. “I remember at Harvard,” he says, “ not many years ago, 
one in Latin, certified as creditable by such of my colleagues ascan 
currently read that learned language, on the methods of hair-dress- 
ing practised in imperial Rome.” After citing similar examples, 
he says: “ The healthy reactionary impulse of intelligence toward 
investigation has got to a point where a rapidly increasing amount 
of investigating energy must be devoted to inquiring what there 
is left to investigate.” And he foresees the time when “ the dis- 
covery of some uninvestigated corner of any field of study imagin- 
able shall be hailed with tumultuous learned ovations all over the 
world.” 

What is the remedy? “To be dynamic as teachers, and thus, so 
far as we can, to make dynamic in turn those who come within 
our influence, is the earthly duty of our profession.” And he 
concludes by explaining what he means by “dynamic” and “ how 
we should apply all this to the patients in our charge, suffering 
until we can turn them adrift with what hope of survival may 
inhere in the mystic letters Ph.D.” He adds that so far as doctors’ 
theses “can stimulate at once intelligent power of selection, of 
fusion, and of expression, they are priceless means of education.” 

Not less pregnant are the other addresses in this volume. That 
on “The Study of Literature” must strike many readers as the 
best of Professor Wendell’s general essays on literature — showing 
a remarkable skill in epitomizing in a few paragraphs the charac- 
teristics of antiquity, medievalism and modernity, and hinting how 
such generalizations may fructify the study of special authors 
in any period. In another paper he returns to the importance 
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of cultivating the art of expression — composition — which, despite 
the efforts of the past thirty years, is still, taking college students 
.the country over, in a deplorable state of backwardness. A eulogy 
of Poe, written for his centenary a year ago, abounds in stimulat- 
ing paradoxes and interesting obiter dicta on men, books and life. 
For an epilogue, Professor Wendell reprints his Phi Beta Kappa 
poem of last June, “ De Praeside Magnifico.” 

“ But where does the mystery come in?” the reader of this notice 
may well ask. It comes in everywhere. Professor X raises up a 
troop of eager dynamic pupils; Professor Y, using the very same 
methods and teaching the same facts, has only listless classes. 
That is one form of the mystery. Does the fault lie in the different 
quality of the two sets of students, or in the difference between 
the professors? Z, by a poor method, or no method at all, still 
succeeds in vitalizing his instruction. One student thrives best 
under the freest elective system; another needs restraint, guid- 
ance, or compulsion. Is it all, then, hit-or-miss? No: Man is 
the Mystery — whether he be teacher or pupil. For particulars, 
consult Professor Wendell’s pithy volume. 


‘* Hope springs eternal!” Who havea better right than educators 
to be hopeful? They have to deal with youth, whose prerogative 
anew iS hope. Youth, a mountain stream, flashes by them; 
trail to Utopia and unless, like the rustic in the old Latin poem, they 
take it to be their vocation to wait till the stream runs out,— 
in which case their serviceableness as teachers has passed,— they 
should be perpetually refreshed by contact with the perpetually 
fresh. The very discontent with educational methods and results 
which one has heard so loudly announced for a decade or two, is 
a cheering symptom. It shows that our educators are not petrifying 
into a Byzantine self-complacency. There is no stagnation; on 
the contrary there is a keen recognition of needs and obligations, 
accompanied by rekindled zeal to blaze a new trail to Utopia. 
Cambridge has been an invigorating place to dwell in since last 
spring. When President Eliot retired, one realized in some meas- 
ure what a colossal and enduring asset his forty-year administration 
had accumulated for Harvard. Latterly, one had come to regard 
him as a sort of natural force that would persist forever. Harvard 
men used to ask themselves, with a sort of blank misgiving, what 
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would happen when the great President went; but nobody knew 
better than he that Harvard University would go on, for he had 
organized it into a vast institution whose life should not be at the 
mercy of any individual. 

When the change came, instead of an interval of suspense, in- 
stead of indecision, there was the liveliest activity to carry forward 
new projects. The past was secure; but Harvard must live in the 
present ; and the new President and his advisers set to work to 
adjust Harvard’s relations to the needs of the present. Already, 
although the winter is only half over, the signs of the new régime 
are everywhere perceptible. Certain very definite plans have been 
drawn up, and the college world and the public outside is thor- 
oughly disposed to give them a hospitable welcome. But beyond 
such tangible evidences is the feeling that the atmosphere has 
changed. The undergraduate, who, whether justly or not, used to 
imagine that the Faculty and Corporation regarded him either as 
a negligible quantity or as a necessary nuisance, has suddenly got 
the idea that he is “it.” The new President promised that his first 
consideration should be Harvard College, that is, the undergradu- 
ates. In astonishingly brief time he has come into sympathy with 
them. He keeps open house for them on Sunday afternoons ; he 
meets them on even terms in many ways. So there is the best 
hope that he will penetrate to the heart of that bundle of delight- 
ful contradictions — Student Public Opinion. 

Governors of all kinds fail when they either do not know, or 
knowing, disregard the nature and wishes of the governed. Most 
important is it, therefore, that President Lowell has, at the outset, 
won the undergraduates’ allegiance. That will do more than many 
official regulations to make effective the reforms that have been 
outlined. The new system of choosing electives, the proposed seg- 
regation of Freshmen, the stimulation of scholarly ambition, the 
strengthening of comradeship, will have a far better chance of 
success because of the students’ willingness to cooperate. The edu- 
cational Utopia is probably still some distance ahead of us; but it 
is inspiring to watch President Lowell, with all the confidence of 
one who has seen his goal, blaze a new trail towards it. 
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IN HONOR OF PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


WHEN a good man dies, it is time for us to stop and think. So 
our city felt when seventeen years ago it was deeply moved by the 
unexpected death of our friend Phillips Brooks. It was a terrible 
blow, not only to his parishioners and other friends, but also to 
many who did not know him personally. People sought to express 
their feelings, so a committee of citizens came together to consider 
the form of a memorial, and decided on a statue to be made by 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens. This great artist undertook the task with 
enthusiasm, and, after long brooding, as was his wont, he made 
and remade models, which he showed to the committee. On their 
approval, the work went on, but by and by Saint-Gaudens became 
seriously ill, and thus was hindered in his task. He struggled 
manfully against his disease, strove to finish the model, and had 
in effect succeeded when he died.‘ Much perplexed, the committee 
sought the best counsel of artists and, after careful deliberation, 
accepted the model, which was to be enlarged, and then cast in 
bronze. This has been done, and a canopy after a design by McKim, 
Mead. & White has been built. So much for the material facts. 

To many of you, who knew Phillips Brooks well, it is idle to say 
more, but in 17 years children have grown up, and may like to 
know what manner of boy and man he was and wherein lay his 
extraordinary charm and power, and his value to our city and 
country, indeed to the world. No words of mine can fitly describe 
him, but they may give some idea of him. 

It is more than 60 years since Phillips Brooks and many boys 
went to the Boston Latin School, where we studied and played ; 
and few of us are left on this earth. Among them is a friend and 
parishioner of Phillips Brooks very dear to him, who, but for severe 
illness, should stand in my place today. We all were real boys 
who played pranks, fought, and perhaps studied only so much as 
would save us from rebuke. Brooks was aquiet lad, healthy-minded, 
friendly, and sometimes frolicsome. 

By and by, in 1851, we entered Harvard University, did our 
tasks more or less well, and, while discussing every topic and 
enjoying life, grew to manhood. On account of his pleasant ways, 
_ Brooks was always a favorite, and, as years rolled on, he won new 
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friends with ease. He was an excellent student, fond of books and 
men and nature, and with great power of enjoyment in all things. 
Was it he who used to say “ Men are better than trees”? Few 
young fellows know well what they are fitted to do in life, and, 
like most of us, he also was puzzled. His classmates prized him as 
a friend and companion, recognized his marked intelligence and 
ability, and enjoyed his society, but did not suspect his great 
qualities; nor did he himself. Luckily we all had to earn our 
bread and salt. After some struggles and doubts, he gave himself 
to the Church, and, this step once taken, he put his heart and mind 
into his task; and, thus brooding over the problems of life during 
his theological studies at Alexandria, he came to his first’ parish in 
Philadelphia ready to blossom, then to bloom, and at last, in due 
course, to bear ripe fruit. He gave himself an excellent chance for 
development, and thus gave us a noble guide. 

The question of slavery was pressing hotly on us in those days, 
and seized him. For such a spirit there could be no doubting. He 
saw clearly the great moral and economic sin of our nation, was firm 
and quiet in asserting his position while at school in Alexandria, and 
flamed out strongly in his church in Philadelphia, where he lived 
and served for ten years. Even here in Boston it was no easy 
matter to take this stand during our college days, for a large num- 
ber of our leading people dreaded a conflict, asked for peace, sub- 
mitted to indignities, hoped that all would be arranged, quoted 
the Bible, and turned a cold shoulder on young or old who would 
not agree to submission. Before and during the Civil War, Mr. . 
Brooks often met, at the hands of parishioners in Philadelphia, 
strong opposition or entire indifference about slavery and even 
about loyalty to our government. He never flinched, poured out 
his glowing words, and showed himself alarge-minded public citizen. 
It was a great service to our country, for many a heart was faint, 
and many a man trembled for his worldly goods. It was a great 
service, for the welfare of the whole country, north and south, de- 
pended on ridding ourselves of this dreadful load, for which the 
whole country, north and south, was responsible. Mr. Brooks did 
not inveigh against the southern man or woman, but against the 
sin as a national sin. In one sermon he said: “ What some people 
call ‘ politics’ I call ‘national morals.’” In our lives great ques- 
tions are always coming up. A quiet, busy community wishes to 
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live in peace, and is reluctant to face and put down evil conduct. 
The chance to stand up in church and testify tothe right is always 
with us. Phillips Brooks never forgot his duties as a citizen, — 
never would condone dishonesty or greed or selfishness in our 
homes. He never hesitated to speak fearlessly the right words, — 
to champion the righteous course, and therefore it was that we 
hailed him as a great citizen, Can there be a nobler name? 

When, in June, 1865, Harvard University bade its alumni who 
had served in the Civil War come back and be welcomed, it natur- 
ally turned to Phillips Brooks as an eloquent son, who had also 
served in the great war, to make the prayer on that occasion. 
Among the many memories of a wonderful day, and amid the dis- 
tinguished addresses, of which one was James Russell Lowell’s 
“Commemoration Ode,” that prayer stands out as the inspired 
utterance of a people to their God, who had delivered them from 
sin and danger. 

When he came home to Boston, he made his parish so great in 
spirit and in power that this splendid church sprang up, conceived 
and built by his intimate friend, Richardson, and in its form and 
its construction Mr. Brooks bore a large part. In his warm heart 
and imagination were born the glowing words which enthralled his 
hearers, and which drew to him numberless people who were not 
his parishioners, — and his house, his hand, and all his powers were 
at the service of any one who needed them. He welcomed alike the 
saint and the sinner, for he was there to advise and help, and not 
to judge. He was a matchless preacher, gifted with large, warm, 
human feeling, which intensified his thoughts and words until they 
seized, held, lifted up his hearers, and led them to better lives and 
deeds. He conceived of life and duty after his own large mould, 
and made other men feel likewise. 

Each month Phillips Brooks went to the meetings of the Loyal 
Legion, a society of our Army and Navy officers — chiefly those 
of the Civil War. These men had chosen him chaplain, and during 
the evening they all stood at attention while he poured forth the 
Lord’s Prayer. It was a most impressive sight. For 20 years he 
ate his New Year’s dinner with the young men of the Christian 
Union, and also on the last New Year’s day of his life. He was 
very fond of young men, and charming with children. When he 
went to England, he was warmly welcomed by the clergy, and in- 
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vited to preach in Westminster Abbey and many churches, — and 
also before the Queen. On later visits, his coming was hailed with 
joy by both clergy and people who crowded the churches to hear 
him. 

Presently, came an urgent call from Harvard University and, 
loving his University as men love their own home, he was sorely 
puzzled, for the field was to his taste and full of opportunity. The 
Harvard students held a mass meeting, and begged him to come 
and live with them. His parish and his friends here begged him 
to stay in his present wide, well-known field. It was a sore, sore 
struggle, and cost him anguish of spirit, for he had in his nature 
something of the woman, which made him long to do what others 
wished. The episode must have told him clearly of the high esteem 
and love in which his world held him, — of the great need for his 
presence which men felt deep down, and, with his modest nature, 
it must have saddened him. How else can a true man regard such 
an outpouring? Thinking, as always, only of his duty, he stayed 
in his own church, and worked all the harder. Presently, he was 
chosen Bishop of Massachusetts. His intense conviction that his 
life belonged to other people so ruled him, that he gave without 
measure to all who asked, and would not spare himself. In the last 
fifteen months of his life he visited every parish in his diocese, and 
thus wore himself out, and quietly died. 

No citizen of Boston or the neighborhood can forget the day of 
his funeral — the bidding good-bye for a time to a great minis- 
ter, a great citizen, a true friend who had poured out consolation, 
strength, and happiness to many, many men, women, and children. 
Sitting in this church, we listened to the beautiful service ; and, 
when the choir began the glorious hymn “ Jerusalem the Golden,” 
as Harvard students bore our friend away on their shoulders, each 
of us felt raised to a higher level. Copley Square was filled with 
people waiting for the word of prayer and farewell which Dr. 
Donald presently gave them. The drive through the rows of stud- 
ents standing in the Harvard Yard as his body was borne to Mt. 
Auburn was the last scene. 

Phillips Brooks was of uncommon height and size, well propor- 
tioned, and gifted with a full, sweet voice, which added force and 
grace to his words. His head and face were fine, and his eyes full 
of fire. He had a most imposing presence, especially in the pulpit, 
and when he preached, he looked like one inspired. 
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Fearless in thought and speech, a true lover of his fellow men, 
a servant of God, imaginative, poetic, spiritual to a high degree, 
blessed with earnest, burning eloquence, devoted to his chosen task, 
regardless of himself, guileless, gentle, full of sympathies, a great 
4 preacher, a great public citizen in word and in life, and yet, withal, 
gay with his friends, full of good talk, a lover of books and of men, 
—such, as it seems to me, was our schoolmate, our classmate, 
our teacher, our friend. He came to the class dinners in the same 
jovial and friendly way as ever, and was always to the end our 
well-loved playmate. He lived fully every day, and was always 
ready for the next day. In one of his letters to his brother Wil- 
liam (two years his senior), he said: ‘ Let us hope the rest of our 
time, ’till we are 58 and 60, will go as smoothly as the past, and 
then we can say good-bye to the world, as to a very loved old 
friend.” Singularly enough, he died at 58. 

It is a happy day for a people when it feels keenly the absence 
of a noble friend, and mourns him as it mourned Phillips Brooks, 
—and it is a strange delight for us, his schoolmates and compan- 
ions, to think that our everyday playmate, unbeknown to us, bore in 
himself a great light, and gave this light to the world. 

Dr. Mann, as rector of Trinity Parish and Church, we ask you 
to receive and guard this beautiful statue which stands on your 
green as a memorial of a great preacher, a great citizen, a dear 
friend.' 





Henry L. Higginson, [55]. 





DO COLLEGE “SPORTS” BECOME LAW SCHOOL 
“GRINDS”? 


[The idea has long prevailed among college men that, though they might loaf as 
undergraduates, they were sure to become hard workers when they entered the Law 
School. The following passage, from the Report of a Faculty Commitiee, the remainder 
of which is printed farther on, explodes this fallacy. — Ep.] : 


THE attitude of students in College and in the Law School towards ex- 
cellence in their studies presents a sharp contrast with which every one is 
familiar ; for whereas the ordinary undergraduate does not believe that 
high rank or honors attained in College are any indication of success in 

1 [Major Higginson delivered this address in Trinity Church, Boston, on Jan. 22, the 
day before the 17th anniversary of the death of Phillips Brooks. After the address 


the statue, from a design by the late Augustus Saint-Gaudens, was unveiled. The rest 
of the monument was suggested by the late Charles F, McKim. — Ep.] 
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after life, exactly the opposite conviction is universal with the students and 
professors in the Law School, as it is in Oxford or Cambridge. It is an 
article of the Law School faith, which few men would have the hardihood 
to doubt, and it is one of the chief elements in the success of the School. 
But if rank in the Law School indicates future success, and rank in 
College does not, it follows that they must be taken by very different men ; 
and that is, indeed, the opinion not infrequently expressed by the students, 
who sometimes go so far as to say that in the Law School the men who 
have been “ sports ” in College pass the “grinds.” This is a matter sus- 
ceptible of measurement by figures; and the committee collected statistics 
to ascertain how far the men who take high rank in College are the same 
as those who take rank in the Law School, and how far they are different. 
For this purpose the records of the Harvard alumni who graduated from 
the Law School during the past 12 years were examined, and tables were 
made showing what proportion of the men who graduated from the College 
without a cum laude, with a cum laude, with a magnu cum laude, and 
with a summa cum laude, graduated with a cwm laude in the Law School. 
The results were as follows : 


per cent 
Total . .. =... . .A.B.’s obtaining LL.B. cumlaude. . . . 18+ 
PE ak whe Sear ke. on rs oe ee SAD oe T+ 
oe | eer ad ne - De ket a OE 
magnacumlaude.... “ 6 4 ee Oey See 
summacumlaude.... Re. = aly hk Dears eee 


Striking as these statistics are, they become still more impressive when 
we reflect that of the 30 plain A.B.'’s who graduated cum laude from the 
Law School, 8 had entered College in their Senior year, and hence could 
not graduate from College cwm laude. Deducting them we find that the 
percentage instead of 7 +-is 5.6 +; and of all the 30 men only one had 
an average in College of less than C. 

These results are wholly at variance with the prevailing undergraduate 
opinion, for they show that while a good many high scholars in College 
fail to distinguish themselves in the Law School, the men who do dis- 
tinguish themselves there are drawn mainly from the holders of degrees 
cum laude, and that the chance of distinction in the Law School increases 
in proportion to scholarship in College. They prove that the man who 
wins a cum laude in the Law School without having won it in College is 
rare; and that the “sport ” of really low grade in College who achieves 
distinction in the Law School is almost a myth. In fact, a marked gain in 
rank between the time of graduating from College and graduating from 
the Law School is probably not more common than a similar gain between 
the Sophomore and Senior years in College. 

The same result was obtained by taking the editors of the Law Review, 
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who are the very cream of the students in the School. Leaving out those 
who had entered College in the Senior year, we find that about 24 per cent 
of the men who graduated without a cum laude in College became editors 
of the Law Review during those 12 years; a little over 6 per cent of the 
men who graduated with a cwm laude in College; 22 per cent of those 
who had a magna cum laude ; and 28 per cent of those who had a summa 
cum laude. 

The committee compiled similar statistics for the Medical School. Here 
the cum laude is given much more freely, for instead of the proportion of 
Harvard men who obtained it being 18 per cent, it is about 50 per cent; 
but subject to this change in the scale, the proportions are not very 
different : * 


per cent. 
A.B.’s and S.B.’s + « « e Obtaining M.D. cumlaude 50 
“ “ “ plain “ “ “ “ 37+ 
“oe “ “ cum laude “ce se te oe 75+ 
1 i magna cum laude * be ei 80+ 
“i <a summa cum laude re coe Se 100 


These figures would appear to show conclusively either that rank in 
College has a marked bearing on a man’s subsequent career, or that rank 
in the Law and Medical schools has not. It is, therefore, important to 
consider why the students hold a different opinion, and whether the feel- 
ing of the law students could be transplanted to the College. No doubt the 
chief reason for the changed attitude towards work on entering the Law 
School is the immediate professional prospect: the conviction that a man 
is laying the foundation for earning his daily bread, and for the eminence 
in his profession which is better than daily bread. This cannot, of course, 
be duplicated in College, but it is by no means the only factor. One of the 
causes of the prevailing atmosphere of hard work in the Law School is 
the emphasis laid on clear thinking and ability to deal with facts and prin- 
ciples rather than on the acquisition of knowledge. Another, and a not less 
important one, is to be found in the fact that the successful student in a 
keen and general competition commands the admiration of his fellows. 

In regard to the first of these two causes there is certainly a marked 
difference between the Law School and the College. The relative value 
attributed to clear thinking, to the mastery of principles, as compared with 
information, is not the same. No doubt law is peculiarly adapted to the 
mode of instruction that prevails in the Law School, but a similar method 
could perhaps be applied much more largely in the College than it is. The 
mere giving of information by lectures may be overdone in the academic 


2 No attempt was made to eliminate the fresh Seniors. Of the summa cum laude men 
there were only two, which is, of course, too small a number to justify any exact 
deduction. 
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department, and the amount of reading may be sometimes excessive, 
particularly when increased with the object of making a course harder. 
In such a case it tends to aggravate one of the most serious evils in the 
College — that of short notes of the required reading furnished by outside 
agencies. 

The process of instruction by discussion between instructors and stud- 
ents, and among the students themselves, is certainly extremely stimu- 
lating, and could perhaps be used in College more. ‘The method does not 
seem to require very small divisions, for at the present time it is used in 
the Law School in classes running as high as 250 men. That it cannot be 
applied universally in College is self-evident, but that it could be profit- 
ably applied somewhat more than it is would seem to be probable. 

As compared with the Law School, a difficulty arises in College from 
the present alternative of graduation after 3 or 4 years of residence; for 
the student who wants to do more than the minimum required, or rather 
more than a moderate amount of work, is strongly tempted to take ad- 
ditional courses and get through in 3 years rather than stay 4 years and 
excel in the courses he takes. This is unfortunate, because most men gain 
a great deal more mental training by first-rate work in 4 courses than by 
doing fairly well in 6. 

But perhaps the greatest advantage of the Law School over the College 
lies in the keen spirit of competition that prevails there. The free elective 
system of the College makes any serious competition among students al- 
most an impossibility. Their marks in individual courses may be com- 
pared, but that means very little. Each course covers so small a part of 
the total work that rank in it is not a strong incentive, while the lists 
of courses chosen by different men are so little alike that they are incom- 
mensurate. The men are not running side by side over the same road, but 
over different roads of different kinds, out of sight of one another, and 
hence the spirit of emulation is lacking. There is always a danger also that 
the list of electives chosen will not form a consistent whole, for after all the 
elective system provides a system of educational administration rather than 
a systematic education for the individual. It is possible that in the dégree 
with distinction a remedy may be found for these defects. If it be true that 
a liberal education at the present day consists in knowing a little of every- 
thing and something well, students should be encouraged by all possible 
means to take a group of courses leading to a degree with distinction, 
while scattering the rest of their electives so as to include something in 
each of the fields in which an educated man ought not to be wholly ignor- 
ant ; and for that purpose every department ought to offer a general, as 
distinguished from a purely introductory, course, to be given by a man of 
maturity and breadth of view. 
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That this would not cause a great change in the work of serious students 
is clear from the choice of electives by the men who have graduated from 
the Law School with a degree cum laude in the last 12 years. The com- 
mittee has had lists of these choices made, compiling them under the groups 
of (1) Classics, (2) English, (3) Modern Languages, (4) History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics, (5) Philosophy, (6) Mathematics and Physics, and 
(7) Natural Science, leaving unclassified a few miscellaneous subjects. 

Now it appears that of the 114 Harvard graduates who took as much 
as 17 courses in College, and obtained a degree cum laude in the Law 
School during the last 12 years, only 16 — or about one seventh — failed 
to take as many as 6 courses in some one of these 7 groups; while only 
3 failed to take as many as 5 courses in any one of these groups. 
About three quarters of them concentrated in this way in History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics, the other quarter in Classics, English, Modern 
Languages, or Mathematics and Physics.’ The same common tendency 
to concentrate nearly enough to fulfil the requirements for the degree 
with distinction is seen also in the Harvard men who did not obtain a 
degree cwm laude in the Law School. For in the one class examined in 
the Law School (1907) it appears that a little less than one seventh of 
these men had failed to take in College as many as 6 courses in one of the 
groups. It is noteworthy that among the men who did not get a degree 
cum laude in the Law School the proportion of those who had devoted 
themselves chiefly to History, Government, and Economics, as compared 
with the other subjects, is larger than among the cum laude men, no doubt 
because the student who had no other preference drifted with his fellows 
into History and Economies, while those who took other subjects had more 
independence of nature. 

It is satisfactory to observe also that while the great bulk of the men 
who go to the Law School concentrate a good deal of their work on one 
group of subjects, they scatter the rest freely. This is proved by the fact 
that during the last 12 years each man who obtained a cum laude in the 
School had on the average elected in College one or more studies in 532 
out of the 7 different groups mentioned above, so that the students who 
enter the Law School come very near to studying a little of everything 
and something well. 

Curiously enough, the students who enter the Medical School have had 
different records in several respects. They include a smaller proportion 
of good scholars, for of the 763 Harvard men who graduated from the 
Law School during the last 12 years, 368 — or nearly one half — left 
College with at least a cum laude ; whereas of the 316 Harvard men who 
graduated from the Medical School, only 104 had attained a cwm laude 


1 One only in Philosophy, and none in Natural Science. 
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in College; and this difference becomes more marked as one goes up 
the scale. Among the Law men 140 had a magna cum laude, and 21 a 
summa cum laude; among the Medical men only 36 had a magna cum 
laude in College, and only 2 a summa cum laude. In view of these facts 
their choice of electives is significant. Only a little over three fifths of 
the men who obtained a cwm laude in the Medical School had taken in 
College 6 courses or more in any one of the groups already mentioned, 
while 12 did not take as much as 5 courses in any one of the groups. In 
short, they concentrated their work much less than the men who entered 
the Law School; and on the other hand they scattered only to about the 
same extent, taking on the average one or more courses in 5,%, of the 7 
groups. The Medical School attracts, it must be admitted, a type of men 
who have shown less scholarly achievement in College. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Christmas season was rich in new books by Harvard men. Several 
of these works were reviewed in the last Magazine, or are treated separ- 
ately farther on in this issue. The purpose of the present article is to 
take a bird’s-eye view of four or five groups of publications, and thereby 
indicate the better, it may be, the value and range of the recent output. 

The field of history, including biography, has been especially well 
cultivated. First in importance, on the biographical side, are the “ Diplo- 
matic Memoirs”! of the Hon. John W. Foster, L. S. ’55. Mr. Foster’s 
eareer in diplomacy goes back to 1873, when Pres. Grant appointed him 
as U.S. Minister to Mexico. He devotes nearly a half of his first volume 
to describing his life there, where he stayed until 1880. It was a period 
of unrest, which frequently spurted up into revolution, until Gen. Porfirio 
Diaz succeeded in getting control of the government and establishing the 
orderly rule which has continued ever since. From Mexico Mr. Foster 
went in 1880 as Minister to Russia, where he had experience with 
revolutionary methods of a different sort. Nihilism was hastening to a 
violent crisis, and his description of life there in the momentous year 
when Alexander II was assassinated has the hall-mark of authenticity. 
Returning to Washington, he engaged in the settlement of large inter- 
national claims or controversies ; but in 1883, Pres. Arthur sent him as 
Minister to Spain, where he remained two years. Then he was a special 
plenipotentiary to negotiate reciprocity treaties with several foreign 
governments; and for a while, in 1892-93, he served Pres. Harrison as 


1 Diplomatic Memoirs. By John W. Foster, L. S.’55. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 2 vols., $6 net.) 
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Secretary of State. He took an important part in the Bering Sea Arbi- 
_ tration; was engaged by China to arrange a peace with Japan; went on 
a special mission to England and Russia in 1897 ; was a member of the 
Anglo-Canadian Commission and of the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal, 
and represented China at the Hague Conference in 1907. Merely to 
enumerate the chief items in Secretary Foster’s diplomatic career wili 
suffice to indicate the stuff out of which he has woven his memoirs. They 
are historical documents in the true sense; but they are, besides, full 
of personal opinions and impressions, and of pen-portraits of a throng of 
cosmopolitan celebrities such as no other living American diplomat could 
equal. In addition to his account of official missions there are chapters 
on a tour round the world, on life in Washington, on Presidents and Sec- 
retaries of State with whom he had relations. To historians Secretary 
Foster has furnished much information ; to all his readers, a large meas- 
ure of entertainment. 

Both from the prestige of their author and their intrinsic worth the 
“ Historical Essays”? by James Ford Rhodes stand out among the books 
of the year. The volume, which contains 18 papers, will show persons who 
know only Mr. Rhodes’s monumental work in American history how widely 
he has read in other branches. They show, also, that he has reflected on 
the philosophy of history, and on the value of the various methods em- 
ployed by historians. Most of these papers have already appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly, Century, Scribner’s, and in the volumes of the 
Massachusetts and the American Historical Societies; but being now 
gathered into a single volume, the unity which underlies them is appar- 
ent. They furnish the best evidence to the sterling equipment of the author 
of the History; read them and you can predict its salient qualities — 
sobriety, fair-mindedness, a certain massive simplicity of narration, scru- 
pulous accuracy, and a sympathetic personality. Besides the more strictly 
professional essays on historical writing, there are studies of Gibbon, 
S. R. Gardiner, Lecky, Spencer Walpole, J. R. Green and E. L. Godkin, 
in which Mr. Rhodes gives a sober estimate of each of them, and brief 
memoirs of less famous worthies — E. L. Pierce, Gen. Jacob D. Cox, and 
Prof. E. G. Bourne. Contrasted with these biographical appreciations, 
are papers on “ Newspapers as Historical Sources,” “The Presidential 
Office,” “A Review of Pres. Hayes’s Administration,” and “ Who 
burned Columbia?” Finally, there is a criticism of Gardiner’s view of 
Oliver Cromwell. Every one who reads, writes, or studies history, or 
enjoys solid intellectual intercourse, ought to prize this volume. 

Among biographical books, no one should overlook ‘‘ Sherman’s Home 


1 Historical Essays. By James Ford Rhodes, h ’01. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 


8vo, $2.25.) 
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Letters.””? They cover most of his life, beginning with his West Point 
days. The main topic is, of course, the Civil War; but the records of 
Sherman’s early soldiering in California, and of his business career are 
hardly less interesting than the letters he wrote during his campaigns. 
Mr. Howe’s discretion as editor cannot be overpraised. He has selected 
just what the public is eager to know — just what reveals the General’s 
character cr throws light on historic events. If there was anything irre- 
levant, he has cut it out so skilfully that the reader is not aware of the 
omission. The same may be said of the “Life and Letters of Josiah 
Dwight Whitney,” * by Prof. Edwin T. Brewster. There is nothing here 
to which Prof. Whitney himself could object. The material is so satis- 
factorily presented that it reveals Whitney’s great contributions to 
science, from his early surveys of Lake Superior and his study of the me- 
tallic wealth of the United States, to his epochal survey of California, and 
his later work as professor at Harvard. It appears very plain that he was 
a pioneer, and not only that, but a demonstrator of permanent laws. Prof. 
Brewster has succeeded in describing the purely scientific work so clearly 
that the ‘average intelligent reader can understand it. In addition, he 
gives pleasant glimpses of the savant’s personal traits and habits, of his 
family life, of his friendships, and of avocations among which music came 
foremost. The book has many illustrations. It is fitting that this import- 
ant leader in American science, whom Harvard had the good fortune to 
attach to her service, should be thus commemorated. 

Many readers among those who go to the heart of a book will regard 
the “ Journals”’* of Ralph Waldo Emerson as the most notable recent 
contribution to American literary biography. The time has come when 
this precious material should be given to the public. That the work should 
be directed by Mr. Edward Emerson was indispensable. The two vol- 
umes already issued throw a flood-of light on Emerson’s formative period 
— from his Junior year in Harvard College until his resignation as pastor 
of the Second Church in Boston. You can trace here the progress of his 
thought, the development of his style, the influence of the books he read 
and men he knew. You can estimate how much was innate, how much 
acquired. On every page, his crystal clear nature reveals itself. There 
are many surprises—like the ballad “The Knight and the Hag,” or the 
unexpected authors he records in his list of books read. Here also are 


1 Home Letters of General Sherman. Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87. (Scrib- 
ners: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

2 Life and Letters of Josiah Dwight Whitney. By Edwin Tenney Brewster, ’90, 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2 net.) 

8 The Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ’21. By Edward W. Emerson, °66, and 
Waldo E. Forbes, ’02. (Vol. 1, 1820-1824; vol. m, 1824-1832. Houghton Mifflin Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, illustrated, $1.75 net per vol.) 
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new information about his life as an undergraduate and as a Divinity 
‘ School student, and a few sketches, including a rough drawing of his 
5 room (Hollis 15). His first marriage, his career as teacher, his ministry, 
his journey to Florida in search of health, and many other personal mat- 
ters are all touched on, thereby increasing our knowledge of his personal 
side. Among the passages transferred from his commonplace books are 
many which, for their loftiness of thought or for their characteristic style, 
rival the work of his maturity. One fact may be pointed out, in even a 
summary paragraph like this which does not attempt to go into details, 
and that is that Emerson from his youth up neither ignored nor under- 
estimated the evil and pain wherewith the pessimists accuse life of being 
overburdened. He lived in no Fool’s Paradise; his idealism simply rose 
above the conception of evil as paramount. And thus from whatever direc- 
tion you approach these luminous pages, you are well repaid. The beau- 
tiful nature of the man, the budding genius of the poet, thé most spiritual 
and most practical critic of modern life, the indefectible idealist, the 
clear-headed Yankee and born Platonist, are all visible in these records of 
his apprenticeship. Nothing shines out more clearly than that Emerson 
was Emerson from his youth up. 

Books of travel multiply in direct ratio to the number of travelers. 
What that ratio is, who can compute? The books themselves are as 
diverse as the tastes of their writers. Time was, when the youth of promise 
and means made the grand tour — which usually meant a trip through 
France to Italy. He had his Latin classics in his luggage, and in posting 
up his journal every night he quoted appropriate passages from Virgil 
and Horace. Such travelers vanished long ago with the Solitary Horse- 
man. Now Cook’s parties swarm in droves over the world. But here and 
there some hardy individual refuses to merge himself in the mob; refuses 
even to visit the hackneyed places as a duty; refuses to superinduce 
enthusiasm for painting, ruins, or landscape. He goes as his fancy leads 
him, and sets down such impressions as his fancy dictates. Foremost 
among the traveling Impressionists is Mr. Henry James, who has col- 
lected into a volume entitled “ Italian Hours,’ ! papers and notes extend- 
ing over more than thirty years. It is not possible to dismiss these many 
varying products in a single phrase, because criticism that might apply 
to the earlier would not be pertinent to the later. Students curious in 
the evolution of a literary stylist could hardly do better, indeed, than 
to compare Mr. James’s manner at different times as we find it here. In 
the early seventies he wrote straightforwardly, intent on description 
rather than on reporting his subjective reactions; in the early eignties, 





1 Italian Hours. By Henry James, L, S. ’62. With Illustrations in Color by Joseph 
Pennell. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 4to, $7.50 net.) 
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up to a certain point, he was still sufficiently external; then, apparently 
under the domination of Meredith’s genius, he became psychological, the 
outside world had less hold on him for its own sake, and he sank into the 
oversubjectivity of his last phase. This development can be traced, we 
believe, by anybody who reads with insight Mr. James’s “ Italian Hours,” 
Of course, the phases often overlap; but the general demarcation be- 
tween one phase and another can be made out. Mr. James’s word-pic- 
tures of places and scenes abound in the earlier rather than in the later 
papers. His love of finely shaded adjectives, of subtler and subtler dis- 
crimination of impressions, gains upon him; until latterly he seems to be 
spinning his web wholly from the inside and to have as little real contact 
with the external world as the Lady of Shalott had. To such a talent, 
travel is like hasheesh ; it conjures up astonishing imaginings. The sight 
of the Grand Canal, of Fiesole, of the Roman Campagna, sets in motion 
a train of thought which may have little or nothing to do with the place 
itself. In work of this kind Mr. James excels, and is not likely to be 
excelled; because beyond lies mere phantasmagoria— the ultimate goal 
of Impressionism. The volume in which his papers are printed has hardly 
been surpassed in mechanical beauty by any similar work issued in Amer- 
ica. Mr. Pennell’s illustrations disappoint us. Their prevailing tones are 
a gingerbread brown and putty drab — which are not the media through 
which to interpret the atmosphere, the radiance, the color of Italy. In 
drawing and composition, Mr. Pennell seems to be imitating Whistler. 
But after all, the book will be read, irrespective of its pictures, because 
Mr. Henry James wrote it. 

Of quite different fashion is Mr. Philip Marden’s “Travels in Spain.” ! 
Mr. Marden aims at producing neither a Baedeker nor a vade mecum 
for specialists. He follows his bent, so far as Spanish roads and trains 
permit, in his journeyings; but he succeeds in visiting nearly all the im- 
portant places, and many of the others. He has no particular hobby. 
The fine arts interest him ; history interests him; the landscape and the 
people interest him; and he writes pleasingly about them all. He knows 
Spanish literature well enough to enjoy the landmarks of the literary men 
all the better. In a word, he travels in the mood and with the equipment 
of a cultivated man. He communicates his enthusiasms to his readers. 
If you know Spain, you will be glad to have him revive for you many of 
its sights; if you have never been there, he will conjure up for you its 
attractions. With such a companion, whether in Spain itself or in your 
library, you may count on much pleasure. 

Still different in plan is the valuable book which Professor and Mrs. 


1 Travels in Spain. By Philip S. Marden, / '98. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, large erown 8vo, illustrated, $3 net.) 
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Allinson have prepared on “ Greek Lands and Letters.” Their purpose, 
they tell us, “is to interpret Greek lands by literature, and Greek litera- 
ture by local associations and the physical environment.” An admirable 
purpose, admirably carried out! They take up each town or district in 
turn, and, after describing its present appearance, they cluster round it 
all the important references to it in Greek literature. This they do with 
literary skill, furnishing not a dry catalogue of citations and facts, but a 
readable composite. The traveler who has only a few weeks for Greece 
will draw from this book material which will add immensely to his en- 
joyment ; the reader at home, or even the classical scholar, will not seek 
it in vain. It is an unusual blend of erudition and human interest, of 
traveler’s sights and literature, of history and present customs. Like Mr. 
Marden’s volume, this is well illustrated. 

As a companion to his “Golden Days of the Renaissance in Rome” 
Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani now issues “ Wanderings in the Roman Cam- 
pagna.”? He divides the Campagna into sections which he calls respect- 
ively the Land of Saturn, of Horace, of Hadrian, of Gregory the Great, 
of Cicero, of Pliny the Younger, and of Nero. He does not limit his 
attention to archaeology, or to antiquity even, but has much to say about 
medieval and modern conditions, whenever these are pertinent to his de- 
scription. His knowledge of miscellaneous facts seems almost inexhausti- 
ble. His opinions on archaeology are always presented clearly, and, where 
the matter is controversial, they are defended with cogency. But the 
impression which Prof. Lanciani makes upon most of his readers is that 
of his ability to vitalize the past. A ruin is for him a sort of magician’s 
wand wherewith he summons back to life the conditions amid which that 
ruin was built, the people who dwelt in it, the events with which it is 
associated. He possesses, in a word, the story-teller’s charm. Scores of 
illustrations — of views, statues, portraits —- serve to complete and beau- 
tify his delightful book. 

Shall we classify Prof. Percival Lowell’s “The Evolution of Worlds ” * 
among books of travel? In it Prof. Lowell writes what we may call the 
sequel to his “* Mars as the Abode of Life.” He gives his theory of the way 
in which worlds — solar systems and planets like our own, for instance — 
come into existence, progress, wane, and die. He has a wizard’s dexterity 
in marshaling unexpected facts, which he presents so seductively that you 
are astonished, if not convinced by them. He starts many engrossing 

1 Greek Lands and Letters. By Francis G. Allinson, ’77 (Professor in Brown Uni- 
versity), and Anne C. E, Allinson. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
illustrated, $2.50 net.) 

2 Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. By Rodolfo Lanciani, h 786. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, large 8vo, profusely illustrated, $5 net.) 


8 The Evolution of Worlds. By Percival Lowell, ’76. (Macmillan : New York. Cloth, 
large 8vo, illustrated, $2.50 net.) 
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opinions, which it will take time for other scientists to examine and 
either accept or reject. This is a great service: for in science advance is 
often delayed because scientists dare not put forward hypotheses. Prof. 
Lowell’s ingenuity equals his fecundity of ideas. He roams through space 
and time with the ease of a ray of light. His ability to make even intricate 
matters clear never fails him, and we need not at this late day expatiate 
on his excellence as a writer. To have brought Mars and the Martians 
into the sphere of daily conversation — a rival to the British elections 
and the meat boycott — was a remarkable feat ; which Prof. Lowell bids 
fair to equal by his latest penetrating account of the evolution of worlds. 

With great regret, one takes up the posthumous volume of George 
Cabot Lodge’s poems.’ This, then, is the last that we shall have from 
that vigorous young poet — young, although he had reached Dante’s half- 
way point on the journey of life, and vigorous, from the day when he first 
began to write. He was a true poet, for he found his inspiration in the 
soul, and not in the accidents of the outside world ; he was curious as to 
what the fates allow us to know and what they hide; he was capable of 
passion. In his art, as in his thought, he was nearing maturity, when he 
might have produced a masterpiece. In his sonnets, he had already achieved 
real distinction. Like Adonais, “ he has outsoar’d the shadow of our night.” 
This last volume contains some of his best work, among which must be 
counted his Phi Beta Kappa Poem, which takes precedence here. 

One other book of poems must close our survey. This is by Perey 
MacKaye,? who has devoted himself so earnestly to play-writing that the 
public is hardly aware that his lyric vein is often as good as his dramatic. 
His odes on special occasions —on the Ticonderoga Tercentenary, on 
Lincoln’s Centennial, and at the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa — have much 
merit : but we doubt whether an ode written to order represents a poet at 
his best. Mr. MacKaye perhaps indulges too much the metrical license 
which ode-writers regard as their due: so that one feels that neither his 
thought nor his verse is always sufficiently compact. Fine passages there 
are, but the total effect is somewhat desultory. We prefer the shorter 
lyrics, which have as wide a range in theme as in metre. The best of them 
are as good as anything produced on this side of the ocean in recent years. 
A noble tone pervades them all, as becomes the poet who sings 


“Only the strong have the right to reign in song — 
The strong of soul, that are the warriors 
Of God. — The weak-at-heart, he that outpours 
His coward pain, perpetuates a wrong. 
Therefore I promised you I would be strong, 
Or silent.” 
1 The Soul’s Inheritance and Other Poems. By George Cabot Lodge, ’95. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 
2 Poems. By Percy MacKaye, ’97. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
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THE NEW REGIME IN ATHLETICS. 


To give graduates a detailed statement of the changes in method and 
policy is impracticable. The object of these few words is to report upon 
the progress made during the last year and a half, and to give a general 
idea of the present organization. 

In the fall of 1908 the work confronting the Graduate Treasurer 
seemed to be — 

(1) The organization of teams taking part in intercollegiate contests. 

(2) The further systematization of the business of the Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 

(3) The development of and encouragement in physical exercise 
among non-athletic students. 

During the year 1908-09 the first problem received the most attention. 

In football an advisory committee of seven was formed and now 


exists. It advises the captain and coach, and may criticise, but has - 


no authority. If the captain of the team suggests a change in policy to 
the Graduate Treasurer (who is also Secretary of the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports), it is suggested to him that he get the ad- 
vice of the Football Committee before the matter is presented to the 
Committee on Athletics, which has the final decision. By avoiding fre- 
quent changes in the personnel of the Advisory Committees, some per- 
manence of policy is assured, and the whims of coaches or undergraduate 
captains are less likely to prevail. 

This plan has been pursued in rowing with good results. It has pre- 
vailed to a degree in track athletics, and will doubtless be inaugurated in 
baseball this year. 

The success of Harvard teams for the college year 1908-09 was un- 
usual. In football, no game was lost by either the "Varsity team or the 
Freshmen. In rowing, the defeat by Cornell was forgotten in the joy 
of the clean sweep on the Thames. The track team made up for 
losing to Yale by winning the intercollegiates on Soldier’s Field. The 
baseball team lost to Yale but won from Princeton for the first time in 
several years. An analysis of the baseball season demonstrates the de- 
sirability of some form of graduate supervision and friendly criticism 
during the season. The hockey team won the championship. In lacrosse, 
Harvard was tied for the championship. In soccer football, Harvard and 
Yale were tied. 

With the suggested advisory plan for baseball and more assistance to 
the minor teams, the preparation of our intercollegiate teams seems to be 
well cared for. 
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The wisdom of the special attention now given to Freshman teams will 
be more apparent later. The Class of 1912 won over Yale 1912 in every 
sport except hockey. 1913 easily beat Yale 1913 at football. 

Few people realize the amount of detail connected with the business 
of managing 15 or 20 athletic teams. With an expenditure of about 
$10,000 a month for ten months of the year, with undergraduate captains 
and managers urging new and expensive plans, with questions of supplies, 
training-tables, transportation, schedules, prizes, tickets, etc., constantly 
arising, much money may be wasted unless there is careful supervision. 
The Graduate Treasurer is this year devoting himself mainly to improv- 
ing the business organization. It is earnestly hoped that in the distribu- 
tion of football tickets graduates may be made happier. The problem can 
never be solved in a manner satisfactory to all, because 40,000 seats will 
not accommodate 50,000 people. 

The work of encouraging all students to indulge in athletic exercise in 
some form or other still goes on. It is necessary to develop five or ten 
acres of Soldier’s Field during the coming summer to give room for the 
games now indulged in by a large throng daily. In nearly every line of 
sport there is an increase of active participation. Two problems appear 
to the writer as requiring an early solution. The first has no connection 
with intercollegiate athletics, for it has to do with the physical welfare 
of the students in the Medical School, who are not eligible for ’Varsity 
teams. Too far away to make much use of the Hemenway Gymnasium, 
the boathouses, or Soldier’s Field, the majority of these men take 
wretched care of their bodies during what is said to be the hardest four 
years of their career. A field or a gymnasium should some day be pro- 
vided for these students where they may take moderate exercise without 
giving too much time. 

Just how to get Freshmen started right is the second problem. The 
already good athletes of the class get instruction enough from the trainers 
of the teams. An attempt is being made now to reach as many of the 
class as possible by personal interviews. A class in athletic work for 
Freshmen who are not trying for any of the teams is now meeting three 
times a week. Besides such all-around work as jumping, running, and 
games, the class will get instruction in sparring, wrestling, fencing, and 
swimming. A partial canvass of the class is being made with the assist- 
ance of students with a view of learning the physical characteristics of 
each student and urging him to activity in some branch of physical work. 
By another year there should be in operation a system that will give to 
those in charge of the physical education of the students a complete 
record of the physical characteristics and condition and needs of each 
Freshman. The time must come when a physical examination of each 
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Freshman is required, and should come when physical work, supple- 
mented by a few lectures on personal hygiene, is part of the required 
work. 

Through diffidence, lack of incentive, laziness, and the allurements of 
good times which take much energy, too many of our students are losing, 
both in college and in after life, the full joy that belongs to the man 
whose well-developed and keen mind is backed up by a well-cared-for 
and trained body and a love of vigorous exercise in the open air. These 
conditions can be remedied, and they must be if our colleges are to 
advance as they should in the practical preparation of men for real work 
in the world. 
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W. F. Garcelon, 1 ’95. 





PROGRESS IN DENTISTRY.! 


In order that we may have a clear conception of the condition that led 
to the establishment of dental schools in general, let us consider for a 
brief moment the history of dentistry. 

Dentistry, in a crude way, was first practised by physicians among the 
Egyptians and was looked upon, as it is now by many, as an art rather 
than as a science. A few of the followers of the Oriental doctors saw in 
dentistry a science as well as an art, and sought to have it properly 
taught in established medical schools. ‘The opposition, however, was 
strong, and the dentist was left to get his training as best he could. 

This condition continued until 1839, just seventy years ago, when the 
pioneer of American dentistry, Dr. Chapin Harris, founded the Balti- 
more College of Dental Surgery, the first school of its kind in the world. 
Between 1839 and 1865 seven more dental schools were founded, and 
like the Baltimore school were specially chartered institutions. The 
training offered at these schools was necessarily largely technical, the art 
of dentistry being strongly emphasized. In 1866 the establishment of the 
Missouri Dental College in connection with a well equipped medical 
school offered facilities for the scientific training of dental students, and 
thus began the scientific growth of dentistry. 

In 1865 Dr. Nathan Cooley Keep, then president of the Massachusetts 
Dental Society, led a movement which resulted in the Corporation of 
Harvard University voting on July 17, 1867, to establish a Dental De- 
partment. So to Harvard College and to Massachusetts men belong the 
credit of the establishment of the first dental school in connection with 
a@ university. 


1 Address of the Dean of the Harvard Dental School at the dedicatory exercises in 
Sanders Theatre, Dee. 8, 1909. 
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The first session of our School opened in 1867, in the out-patient de- 
partment of the Mass. General Hospital. The School year was a trifle 
over four months, and continued until March, 1868. There were no en- 
trance requirements. In March, 1869, six men received the first dental 
degree conferred by a university. 

Through the generosity of the Trustees of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital the School continued its work in their building with a gradual 
increase in the number of its students. In 1870 the School bought the house 
50 Allen St. and remodeled it for lecture-rooms and laboratories. In the 
autumn of 1871, the Corporation voted, upon the recommendation of the 
Dental Faculty, to abolish the custom that prevailed in all dental schools 
of allowing advanced standing to the Senior year to men who had been 
in the practice of dentistry for five years. This step cost the School in 
numbers and in money. Gradually, however, other schools followed Har- 
vard’s example, and slowly our classes increased in numbers. 

In June, 1875, the first Commencement Exercises of the Dental School 
took place in Cambridge in common with other departments of the Uni- 
versity. In 1883 the Harvard Medical School vacated its building on 
North Grove St. and gave the use of it to the Dental School, and this 
arrangement continued until September last, when we moved into our new 
building. In 1885-6 examinations for entrance were first required. In 
1891 entrance requirements were raised. In 1896 they were again raised. 
In 1902 the Dental School ceased to conduct its own entrance examina- 
tions and the examinations were conducted in Cambridge by the College 
authorities. 

The Dental School attendance, like the thermometer that rises and falls 
with the ever-changing temperature, fluctuates with our ever-advancing 
entrance requirements. Although handicapped by the old building and 
inadequate equipment, the School has, to its cost in the numbers of its 
students and in its monetary receipts, easily led all its competitors in the 
higher requirements for entrance and in the severity of its curriculum. 

The first year of the dental student is spent in the buildings of the Har- 
vard Medical School, where he is taught by the medical teachers the 
foundation studies of his specialty, namely, anatomy, histology, physio- 
logy, and chemistry. In his second year he has a course in bacteriology, 
and the remaining part of his second year and all of his third year he 
gives to lectures that directly bear upon his special work, and to prac- 
tical work in the infirmary, and here the School maintains, at a great 
pecuniary loss, a large dental charity, and each year thousands of patients 
receive dental treatment. 

All this, of course, deals with the requirements of the student to enter 
upon dental study and his training to fit him for practice, and you may 
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well say that there should be another and very important side to dentist- 
ry, namely, that of preventive dentistry, and ask, What does the future 
promise in that direction? I answer, that the future is hopeful, that the 
dental needs of the people will be lessened, and that which is needed will 
be made less painful. Surgery long ago was robbed of its terrors by the 
discoveries of two dentists, Dr. Morton, the discoverer of ether anaesthesia, 
and Dr. Horace Wells, the discoverer of nitrous oxide anaesthesia. So 
dental operations must be robbed of their terrors by the discovery of a 
safe and reliable local anaesthetic. 

Our new building brings us into close relations with the laboratories of 
the Medical School, and makes possible many investigations that before were 
impossible, This, taken together with the spirit of research that is now 
manifesting itself in our dental teachers, will surely advance the science 
of dentistry. A recent bequest has enabled us to make a real beginning 
in dental research. A scientifically trained dental man is giving a half 
of each week-day in the laboratories of the Harvard Medical School } 
studying the diseases of the mouth and teeth. Another teacher is study- \j 

} 
; 
















































ing the relation of the teeth to diseases of the throat, and has already 
contributed much valuable information on the relation of diseased teeth 
to inflamed and enlarged tonsils. Another teacher is doing original work 
in the study of the influence of the muscles of mastication on the aevelop- 
ment of the bones of the skull, and its consequent bearing on the gen- 
eral health. Another teacher is doing original work in the chemistry of 
the oral secretions, and still another teacher is doing a great amount 
of valuable work in oral hygiene. 

The world-wide fame of American dentistry has been based largely 
upon the technical skill of the American dentist, and his contributions 
through his inventive powers to operative methods and appliances, and in 
our desire to advance the scientific side of dentistry we shall not lose 
sight of the kind of training necessary to the making of a skilled prac- 
titioner. The modern equipment of our new building is but an aid to 
this end, and must be intelligently handled by the best of teachers. The 
morale of the student body depends upon proper social surroundings, and 
we must look forward to the building of dormitories for the proper housing 
of our students. In our new building we have not forgotten their social 
needs, and have provided for their comfort in a well-appointed stud- 
ents’ room and library. 

The long struggle for better conditions has been bravely borne by 
loyal alumni and a devoted staff of teachers, and has always found en- 
couragement and support from alarge number of medical men connected 
with the Medical School. The Medical School had much to do with the 
founding of the Dental School, and for 40 years has contributed to its sup- 
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port in many ways. But it is to President Eliot, more than to any other 
one man, that we owe the splendid leadership which has made it possible 
to erect the building which we dedicate today. His great influence in 
the advancement of medicine has also been felt in the advancement of 
dentistry. 

Great opportunities are now before us, and under the leadership of 
President Lowell we will earnestly strive to advance the science of den- 
tistry and to give the world helpful service. ; 

Eugene H. Smith, d ’74. 


A GROUP OF HARVARD COMPOSERS. 


Tue Graduates’ Magazine has printed articles (with portraits) on 
Contemporary Harvard Editors (Sept., 1908), Poets (March, 1909), 
Dramatists (June, 1909) and Painters (Sept., 1909). In this issue it 
presents a Group of Harvard Composers, which does not include all who 
might be expected in it, but indicates the quality of the Harvard men 
who have excelled in this art. If critics and teachers of music had been 
added, several other well-known names would be here. 

Arthur Foote was born at Salem, Mass., March 5, 1853, of New Eng- 
land stock on both sides. His father (Caleb Foote) editor of the Salem 
Gazette for over 50 years. He studied at the private school of Edward 
Stanley Waters, 59, and then at the Salem High School; and grad- 
uated in the Class of 1874 at Harvard. He was leader of the Glee Club, 
and Class Chorister. A.M. in 1875, for special work in music. He was 
a member of ®. B. K. Before going to college studied harmony with 
Stephen A. Emery. In his last years. at college, and for a year after 
graduation, he studied with Prof. J. K. Paine. On graduation began to 
work with B. J. Lang in piano and organ playing. In 1877 he became 
organist at the-Church of the Disciples (Rev. James Freeman Clarke). 
October, 1878, went to the First Church (Unitarian) in Boston as organ- 
ist, and has remained there ever since (Dr. Rufus Ellis was at that time 
the minister). Has given many piano recitals, organ recitals and cham- 
ber concerts, besides playing with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
with various chamber music organizations. Was at first Bayreuth festival 
in 1876. Is a member of Harvard Musical Association ; National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters ; president of the Cecilia Society of Boston, and 
president of Oliver Ditson Society for the relief of needy musicians. Is 
honorary president of the American Guild of Organists. Is chairman of 
Harvard Visiting Committee in Music; and one of the judges of the 
Boott prize competitions. Compositions: about 40 for piano [two Suites 
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(in D minor and C minor) ; 5 Poems after Omar Khayydm]. About 60 
songs [“‘Irish Folk Song” ; “ I’m Wearing Awa’, Jean”; ‘“ The Eden 
Rose”; “ In Picardie” ; “ O Swallow flying South” ; “ Go, lovely rose ” ; 
“On the way to Kew”; “A bird there sits on every tree” ]; ‘“ Bisesa’s 
Song.” Duets for voices [“ A song from the Persian”; “I fly like a 
bird” ; “The Two Roses”’]. A number of part songs for men’s, women’s, 
and mixed voices [‘ Bedouin song” (men’s); “6 Flower songs” 
(women’s) ; “ Scythe song”; “The wind and the day ” (mixed) ]. Can- 
tatas, ete. : for men’s voices : “ Farewell of Hiawatha”; women’s voices: 
“Lygeia”; mixed voices: “ The Skeleton in Armor” ; “ Mortal life is 
full of battle.” Much sacred music (written for the First Church). Some 
organ music [Suite in D]. Chamber music: Sonata in G minor, violin 
and piano ; two trios, C minor, B flat major, for piano, violin, and ’cello,; 
quartet in C major; quintet in A minor, for piano and strings; three 
string quartets ; pieces for piano and violin, piano and ’cello, piano and oboe. 
For orchestra : Overture, “ In the Mountains” (MS.); Symphonie Pro- 
logue, “ Francesca da Rimini” ; Suite in D minor; Serenade in E major, 
for string orchestra (op. 25); Suite in E major (op. 63), for string 
orchestra. Most of the chamber music was first played with the Kneisel 
Quartet, and all of the orchestra works in Boston Symphony concerts. 
He is author, in collaboration with Prof. Walter R. Spalding, ’87, of: 
“ Modern Harmony in its Theory and Practice,” a book written pri- 
marily for use at Harvard. Also, a little book, “Some Practical Things 
in Piano Playing.” He married, on June 7, 1880, Kate G. Knowlton. 
Clayton Johns was born at Newcastle, Del., Nov. 24, 1857, son of 
James McCalmont and Eliza (Hopkins) Johns. Was educated in public 
and private schools in Newcastle; prepared for Princeton at Rugby 
Academy, Wilmington, Del. Did not enter, but took up study of archi- 
tecture in the office of Theophilus P. Chandler, Phila. (1875-79) ; 
abandoned that for the study of music, and from 1879 to 1881 was in 
Cambridge studying composition with Prof. J. K. Paine, and the piano 
in Boston with William H. Sherwood. Went to Berlin in 1882, and re- 
mained there until 1884, studying composition with Fredrick Kiel, and 
piano with Grabau, Raif, and Franz Rummel. Returned to Boston in 
1884, where he has since lived, teaching, composing, and occasionally 
playing in public. His compositions number about 100 published songs, 
the best known being “I love and the world is mine,” “I cannot help 
loving thee,” “ Where blooms the rose,” “ Wonder Songs.” His instru- 
mental works include several movements for piano and violin, a number 
of piano-forte pieces, two movements for string orchestra, played by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Damrosch Orchestra, and at the 
Worcester Festival and by other organizations. In addition to these, 
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music for a 14th Century Mystery Play, and two theoretical works, “ The 
Essentials of Piano-forte Playing” and “ From Bach to Chopin.” 
Frederick Shepherd Converse was born at Newton, Jan. 5, 1871, son 
of Edmund Winchester and Charlotte A. (Shepherd) Converse. He is a di- 
rect descendant of Deacon Edward Converse, who landed at Charlestown 
in 1630, subsequently settling in Woburn, Mass. F.S. Converse was 
educated in the public schools of his native town and at Harvard College. 
His early musical training consisted of the study of the piano under local 
teachers, until at Harvard he came under the influence of Prof. J. K. 
Paine. Devoting himself earnestly to the study of musical theory, he was 
graduated in 1893, with the highest honors in music, his sonata for violin 
and piano being performed at the time of graduation. After six months 
in business, he resumed his studies, first with Carl Baermann in piano and 
George W. Chadwick in composition, and then at the Royal Academy of 
Music in Munich. After two years of study there, chiefly under Joseph 
Rheinberger, he was graduated with honors in 1898. At this time he had 
already composed, besides smaller works, the sonata above mentioned, a 
string quartet, op. 3; a concert overture, ‘ Youth,” op. 6, and a symphony 
in D minor, which had its first performance in Munich, July 18, 1898. 
Returning to Boston he engaged in composition and teaching privately 
until in 1899 he became teacher of harmony at the New England Conserv- 
atory of Music. In 1902 he was appointed instructor in music at Har- 
vard University, and Asst. Professor in 1905. This position he resigned in 
1907, in order to devote himself entirely to composition. He now appeared 
as a composer of symbolic musical poems. His “ Festival of Pan,” op. 9, 
was first performed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1899, and by 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra in London, England, in 1905. This work, as 
well as that which followed, “ Endymion’s Narrative,” op. 10, first per- 
formed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1903, deals with certain 
aspects of Keats’s “ Endymion.” Other works of similar character soon 
followed, among them being two poems, “ Night” and “ Day,” suggested 
by verses of Walt Whitman, op. 10; Keats’s “La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,” ballad for baritone and orchestra, op. 12; “ Euphrosyne,” con- 
cert overture for orchestra, op. 15, and “The Mystic Trumpeter,” orches- 
tral fantasy, op. 19, after Walt Whitman. All of these compositions have 
been produced by prominent orchestras. Mr. Converse’s rendering of 
dramatic material in his symphonic poems naturally led him to essay the 
operatic form, and the result, The Pipe of Desire, a romantic opera in 
one act, op. 23, was first produced in Boston, in 1906, and in New York, 
in 1909, being the first opera by an American composer to be presented 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company. He has also composed a violin con- 
eerto, op. 13; a second string quartet in A minor, op. 18 ; overture, entre’- 
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actes and incidental music to Percy MacKaye’s play Jeanne d’ Are, op. 
25; and Job, a dramatic poem for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, be- 
sides many smaller compositions, including piano pieces, songs and choral 
works. He is a trustee of the New England Conservatory of Music, and 
a member of the National Society of Arts and Letters, the Tavern, Union, 
St. Botolph and Tennis and Racquet clubs of Boston, the Harvard Club 
of New York, Colonial Club of Cambridge, and Norfolk Country Club of 
Dedham, Mass. He was active in organizing the Boston Opera Company 
in 1907-8, and is vice-president of the company. He married at Brook- 
line, Mass., June 6, 1894, Emma, daughter of Frederic Tudor. 

George Laurie Osgood was born of a musical family, in Chelsea, Mass., 
April 3, 1844. He was a lineal descendant of John Osgood, Puritan, who 
came to Salem in 1634. As a child he had sense of absolute pitch of tones, 
whatever their nature, and a passion for musical rhythm. In 1860-2 
was a student in organ and harmony under J. K. Paine. 1862-6 at 
Harvard ; was three years director of Glee Club and Pierian, chorister of 
class, and of the Pudding during Senior year. He graduated with hon- 
ors in 1866 and immediately went to Berlin, where for three years he 
studied singing and composition under Sieber and Haupt, interspersed 
with study at Halle of German Lied and choral literature under Robert 
Franz, Then two years in Italy, singing under elder Lamperti. Return- 
ing, he made a concert tour of principal cities of Germany. On return to 
America was immediately engaged as soloist by Theodore Thomas for 
an eight months tour with his orchestra, Next year he settled in Boston, 
where for 30 years he was active as teacher, singer, choral director and 
composer. Was 15 years director of Boylston Club, a choral society of 200 
selected voices whose programs were representative of the best of choral 
literature from the time of Palestrina to the present. For many years he 
gave annually a series of chamber concerts, and for 13 years he was 
choirmaster of Emmanuel Church, Boston. He was the first to bring 
before the Boston public the church music of the old a capella school. 
He has always been interested in musical progress at Harvard, and was 
one of those most active in having music made an elective for entrance 
examination and placed on equality with other studies. Was tenor soloist 
of performances at Sanders Theatre of Greek play, Paine’s setting of 
Oedipus Tyrannus ; active in the management of the music of Harvard’s 
250th anniversary, for which he wrote a Sanctus, sung on that occasion. 
His published compositions consist of songs, church anthems, choruses and 
part songs. He has never published an orchestral work. He has edited 
and translated several hundred choral compositions now in general use 
throughout the country. Is an honorary member of the Phi Beta Kappa. 
Since 1904 he has resided abroad. 
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James Cutler Dunn Parker was born June 2, 1828, at Boston, where 
he spent his early days. He graduated from the Boston Latin School, and 
from Harvard University in 1848. He always had a strong predilection 
for music, but notwithstanding this, he studied law for about three years. 
His love for music, however, compelled him to give up the study of law 
and to adopt music as a profession. He went to Leipzig to study, being 
perhaps one of the first from Boston to go abroad for the purpose of a 
thorough musical education. He was at Leipzig from 1851 to 1854 and 
studied there with Plaidy, Hauptmann, Richter, and Moscheles. He also 
made a thorough study of theory and harmony. Organ playing he studied 
with Schneider. In September, 1854, he returned to Boston and at once 
became active as an organist and teacher. In 1855 he was appointed 
organist and choirmaster of Trinity Church, in which office he remained 
until 1891, a service of 36 years. It was a particularly pleasant position, 
for from very early days he and his family had been connected with this 
church. His great-grandfather had played the organ there at times ; his 
grandfather, Samuel Parker, was rector of the church for many years 
and until he became the second Bishop of Massachusetts ; and his father 
was senior warden of the church. Mr. Parker was organist during the 
whole time that Phillips Brooks was rector, and at his special request 
Mr. Parker played at his ordination as Bishop; he also played at his 
funeral in 1893. Mr. Parker has been for over 37 years active as a teacher 
of piano and theory at the New England Conservatory of Music, where 
he still works. He is also one of the oldest members of the Harvard 
Musical Association. 

As a composer he was an adherent of the older classical school. His 
first large work was the “ Redemption Hymn,” written in 1877, which 
was produced by the Handel and Haydn Society and has been sung many 
times since. The Cantata of “St. John” was written especially for the 
75th Anniversary of this Society in 1890 ; and a later work, “ The Life of 
Man,” was sung at an Easter concert in 1895. Many anthems and services 
were written by him for use in Trinity Church. He wrote a secular cantata, 
“The Blind King,” for the Apollo Club. Besides these compositions he 
has written a“ Manual of Harmony ” which has been well known and es- 
teemed as a valuable work for many years. His taste has always been con- 
servative. Although he has shunned thelight of musical publicity, his influ- 
ence has nevertheless been very great towards musical advancement. His 
counsel and advice have more than once helped the student towards his 
musical goal. A noteworthy instance of this was in his early days after he 
had commenced teaching in Boston. A young man from Hartford, Conn., 
came to see him, wishing to make music his calling. Mr. Parker talked 
with him and advised him to study music. This man was Dudley Buck. 
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Dr. Louis Adolphe Coerne, p ’05, of Cambridge, Mass., was born in 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 27, 1870. He spent his early childhood in Ger- 
many and France, where he began the study of the violin. Returning 
to America, he entered the Boston Latin School, where for six years he 
had a thorough training in the Classics. He then entered Harvard, and, 
besides other subjects, studied harmony and composition under Prof. J. K. 
Paine. At the same time he wrote as musical critic for the Cambridge 
Tribune, and continued his violin studies under Franz Kneisel, then concert- 
meister of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. In 1890 he went to Munich 
and studied organ and composition under Rheinberger at the Royal 
Academy of Music. Upon graduating with honors in 1893, he directed 
his symphonic poem, “ Hiawatha,” a work which he afterward directed 
in 1894 with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Before returning to this 
country, he made several trips through Italy, France, and England. He 
presently received an official invitation to visit the Exposition at Chicago 
as solo organist, and at the request of the Bureau of Music, he composed 
a Festival Overture, to be played at the closing exercises of the Expo- 
sition. In 1894 he was called to Buffalo, N. Y., as director of the Buffalo 
Liedertafel and Buffalo Vocal Society, and subsequently took the posi- 
tion of director and organist of the Church of the Messiah there. Dur- 
ing these years he composed his first opera, 4 Woman of Marblehead. 
In 1897 he married and went to Columbus, O., as organist and choir- 
master of Trinity Church and director of the Arion Club and the Colum- 
bus Maennerchor. From 1899 to 1902 he lived abroad, devoting himself 
to composing, publishing, and teaching. He received an order to finish 
an incompleted Mass of his former master, Rheinberger, and also com- 
posed his second opera, Zenobia (opus 66). In 1903 he took charge of 
the Department of Music in the Summer School of Harvard, and that fall 
went to Smith College as associate professor of music, where he com- 
posed and directed a melodrama, Sdékuntald, based on the Sanskrit of 
Kalidasa. In 1904-5 he withdrew from professional work, to devote him- 
self to special study in the Graduate Department at Harvard, where, in 
June, 1905, he received his Ph.D., his thesis being “‘ The Evolution of 
Modern Orchestration.” This was the first bestowal of this degree at 
Harvard for special work in music. From 1905 to 1907 he again lived 
abroad, devoting himself to the staging of his new opera, the premiére of 
which took place in Bremen —the first performance in Europe of a 
grand opera composed by a native of the United States. The German 
press notices were highly laudatory. After spending a year in Denmark, 
familiarizing himself with Scandinavian music, he returned to America 
and was engaged until recently on his book on “ The Evolution of Modern 
Orchestration’ (Macmillan). He has published about 150 of his musical 
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compositions, with Leipzig, Berlin, London, and Boston publishers. He 
is now Professor of the History and Science of Music and Director of 
the Conservatory of Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 





THE HARVARD OBSERVATORY AND KAPTEYN’S PLAN. 


Man has been striving since the dawn of civilization to understand the 
plan of the universe in which he lives. This, according to Sir William 
Herschel, is the supreme object of astronomy. Some approach toward a 
solution has perhaps been made, but no cosmology of the past or present 
is complete or reliable, since the data for a scientific solution of the pro- 
blem are still lacking. The careful and systematic accumulation of appar- 
ently uninteresting facts is at the present time of more value than the 
weaving of theories based on insufficient data. It is true that we already 
know something about the different members of our Solar System, and 
that intense popular interest is shown in such questions as the probability 
of intelligent life on other planets, manifested by the enthusiasm with 
which fascinating, if improbable, theories are received. It is natural and 
right that we should have this interest in adjacent worlds. Nevertheless, 
the human mind will never be satisfied with the study of these local pro- 
blems, but will also attempt to solve the broader problems of the stellar 
universe, of which our Solar System forms a single unit. 

By chance, design, or inevitable sequence, the Earth lies near the cen- 
tre of our visible universe. We wish to know the physics and dynamics 
of this universe, and our relations to it. Certain definite elements enter 
into the problem. For its solution we need to know, in addition to the 
number of stars, their brightness, both when reduced to a visual photo- 
metric scale and also to a photographic scale, their constitution as revealed 
by the spectroscope, the rate and direction of their motions, and their 
distances. From these we may hope to determine the extent of our uni- 
verse, the presence or absence of an interstellar absorbing medium, the 
motion of our own Solar System, and other equally interesting questions. 

The magnitude of the problem is one of its most difficult features. 
While the number of the visible stars is by no means infinite, it is never- 
theless so great that their detailed study would tax the energy of the 
astronomical world for many generations. Neither can one rest content 
with an examination of the brighter stars alone, since the most critical 
part of the problem lies with the faintest stars, which, if our stellar sys- 
tem is finite, may be expected, in large part at least, to lie along its 
farthest borders. To many minds, staggered by the hopelessness of an 
infinite problem, the idea of a definite limit to our stellar system comes 
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with a sense of relief. The problem passes thus from the realm of the 
impossible to that of the practicable. 

The number of stars within reach of the most powerful telescopes of 
today may be placed at one hundred millions. To attempt a careful study 
of all these is hopeless. At a meeting of astronomers at Saint Louis, in 
September, 1904, Prof. J. C. Kapteyn,’ Director of the Astronomical 
Laboratory of Groningen, advanced a plan for attacking the stellar pro- 
blem by substituting for the whole sky certain representative areas of com- 
paratively small extent. ‘he principle involved is simple and familiar. 
To learn the nature and quality of a sack of coffee, it is not necessary to 
test the whole contents, but only a few berries selected at random through- 
out the whole mass. The safety of the result lies in the assumption that 
the contents of the sack are substantially the same throughout, and that 
any peculiar berries are distributed among the rest by the laws of chance 
and not by design. In the sky, however, there is immense diversity, both 
in distribution and character, and in order that the results may be sub- 
stantially correct, the areas selected for discussion must be of sufficient 
number and size to give them a truly representative character. The 
scheme provides suitably for this. 

Kapteyn’s scheme, as modified by consultation with astronomers of 
different nations, consists of 206 areas, each 75 minutes of arc on a side, 
uniformly distributed over the whole sky. In addition to these, in order 
to provide for striking peculiarities which might otherwise be omitted, 46 
special regions were added of peculiarly interesting places, lying for the 
most part in the Milky Way. They include the richest as well as the 
blankest regions in the sky, and thus fill in what may be regarded as the 
most salient features in the celestial landscape. The surface of the sky 
contains in round numbers some 40,000 square degrees, the 252 regions 
of Kapteyn, about 400 square degrees. The amount of work required is 
thus reduced to one per cent of the whole. That is, if we follow the strict 
arithmetical ratio, work which would have occupied the attention of astro- 
nomers a thousand years may hope to be accomplished in ten years. 
Even if some allowance must be made on account of the nature of the 
problem, so far as time is concerned the work has at least been reduced 
to a practicable limit. Nor does it seem probable that the conclusions to 
be drawn from a study of these representative areas will be seriously 
affected on account of the diminution in the number of stars examined. 

It is only fair to state, however, that, though the present plan and its 
establishment on an international basis is due to the genius of Kapteyn, 
the idea of selected areas is not original with him. More than a hundred 
years ago a system of star-gauging was begun by Sir William Herschel. 


1 He was created a Doctor of Science by Harvard last October. 
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This was continued by his son until several thousand selected areas in 
different parts of the sky had been examined. The time was not ripe, 
however, for a conclusive study of the structure of the stellar system, 
since, at the beginning of their investigation, the exact magnitudes of the 
stars were not known, the spectroscope had not been invented, and the 
distance of no star had been determined. A study based on mere counts 
of the number of the stars could lead to few safe conclusions. In 1885, 
the present Director of the Harvard Observatory published, in Volume 
14 of the Annals, a plan for dividing the sky, for purposes of discussion, 
into 48 regions of exactly equal area. The idea was later developed of 
using the centres of these regions for a study of the stellar problem, so 
far as it seemed to lie within reach of the Observatory. Sequences were 
selected at these centres, extending from the brightest to the faintest 
available stars, the magnitudes of which were to be determined for the 
discussion of stellar distribution. Photometric measurements of these 
stars were begun on Oct. 31, 1902, while the making of the plates for 
a corresponding photographic study had been begun on Nov. 3, 1901. 
When Kapteyn’s more extensive plan was proposed in 1904, an effort 
was made to persuade him to modify it so that it would include the Har- 
vard regions, which were capable of indefinite extension by interpolation. 
It still seems unfortunate that this proposal was not accepted. In view, 
however, of the amount of work already accomplished on the Harvard 
plan, it appeared advisable to complete it, especially since the simplicity 
of the plan makes its prompt completion possible, and the experience thus 
gained will throw much light on the feasibility of the far larger scheme 
of Kapteyn. 

It may be of interest to Harvard graduates to know what part the Ob- 
servatory is to take in this larger work. The first element in the problem 
is the formation of a catalogue of the stars in the selected ‘areas, complete 
to as faint amagnitude as practicable. Such a complete catalogue, whether 
of positions or of some other characteristic, is generally called a Durch- 
musterung. The photographs for this work, of the southern sky, are being 
made by the Bruce telescope at the Peruvian Station of this Observatory. 
A portion of the plates have already been sent to Prof. Kapteyn and have 
been measured by him. For the photometric magnitudes of the stars, the 
chief dependence must be placed on the Harvard photometry, the result of 
two millions of observations, made during the last 25 years by the Director, 
assisted by other members of the Observatory staff. This now constitutes 
a Durchmusterung of the magnitudes of all stars to the seventh magni- 
tude, or fainter, over the whole sky, together with zones and sequences of 
fainter stars. The only other extended photometric researches are those 
of Oxford and Potsdam, which relate almost exclusively to the northern 
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sky. The Observatory has undertaken, also, to furnish standards of mag- 
nitudes on the Harvard scale for the faint stars of the Kapteyn regions. 
For the study of vast numbers of stars, however, visual methods are 
excelled by photographic, which promise to be the methods of the future. 
The determination of the photographic magnitudes of the stars is a per- 
plexing and intricate problem. It has been studied for 20 years at this 
Observatory, and a satisfactory solution seems to have been secured at 
last. At the International Astrographic Congress at Paris, in April, 1909, 
it was resolved that “The scale actually recommended is that which is 
defined as the North Polar Sequence of 47 stars of Professor E. C. Pick- 
ering.” The great value of the collection of astronomical photographs 
which the Observatory has made, and of the experience gained in their 
production, is thus verified. It will now be possible not only to determine 
in a comparatively short time the photographic magnitudes of the stars 
of the Harvard visual photometry, but to extend the investigation to far 
fainter stars. 

For a study of the spectra, practically the only source of information 
available for any large number of stars is found in the results which have 
been determined photographically at the Harvard Observatory, where the 
spectra of about 40,000 stars have been examined, a portion of which 
have been published as the Draper Catalogue. Had the collection of pho- 
tographs served this purpose only, it would have amply justified its exist- 
ence. Already this material has furnished data for discussion to several 
astronomers of different nations. The available resources of the Observa- 
tory will be for the present so absorbed in the completion of the above 
large pieces of research, in addition to its other regular work, that little 
time can be given to assist im the solution of the other elements needed to 
complete the Kapteyn scheme, such as the proper motions, the motion in 
the line of sight, and the parallaxes. The last problem, especially, that of 
the parallaxes, or distances of the faint stars, is one of such immense 
difficulty that grave doubt exists whether its direct solution is at present 
possible. 

The work of the Harvard Observatory, under the direction of Prof. 
E. C. Pickering, has been devoted in great part to large pieces of routine 
research, as shown in the preceding discussion. This has involved the 
combined labors of a considerable number of observers through many 
years according to a common plan. The results have not always received 
popular appreciation, perhaps, but the many volumes which contain them 
are much used by professional astronomers. The work of Argelander in 
determining the approximate positions of many thousands of stars must 
have seemed a waste of time to those who regarded as worthy of atten- 
tion only those results which were carried to the last degree of precision. 
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The greatest precision is of course possible only when the investigation is 
confined to few objects. The Durchmusterung of Argelander, never- 
theless, has proved to be of invaluable assistance in the development of 
modern astronomy. It is not too much to hope, perhaps, that the labors 
of the Harvard Observatory in the determination of the magnitudes and 
spectra of many thousands of stars will be of similar service to astronomy. 

Work of the highest attainable precision is, however, by no means 
neglected at the Harvard Observatory. The Astronomische Gesellschaft 
is determining the positions of a large number of stars with a high degree 
of precision through the codperation of the observatories of different 
nations. Two of these zones have been observed, through 25 years of con- 
tinuous work, by the late Prof. Rogers, and by Prof. Searle. The photo- 
metric measurements of the light curves of a few variable stars, by Prof. 
Wendell, are at least of as great accuracy as any made elsewhere. The 
Draper Catalogue, from observations by Mrs. Fleming, is of the nature 
of a Durchmusterung, and consequently gives few details of the spectrum 
of each star. For the bright stars, however, many details are given in the 
catalogues made by Miss Maury and Miss Cannon, from the examination 
of plates obtained with larger telescopes and with greater dispersion. In 
the line of photographic processes much exact and original work has been 
done by Mr. King. The work of the Observatory has been devoted for 
the most part to the study of the stars; nevertheless, the Solar System 
has been carefully studied by Prof. W. H. Pickering, who, by the dis- 
covery of the ninth satellite of Saturn, added a new and important mem- 


ber to our system. 
S. I. Bailey, p 88. 





CHARLES GROSS. 


Cartes Gross died at Cambridge December 3, 1909. He was born 
at Troy, New York, February 10,1857. So far as we are informed there 
- were no academic traditions in his family that would have pointed him 
naturally to the scholar’s life, but his ability was early discovered by his 
teachers, notably by Mr. Harry Pratt Judson, now President of the 
University of Chicago, through whose influence he was directed towards 
a college education. He was graduated from Williams College in 1878, 
taught for a year at the Troy Academy, and in 1880 went to Europe 
for what proved to be an almost uninterrupted residence of eight years. 
Only once, I believe, did he return to this country, in search of occupa- 
tion. Not finding a position to his mind, he went back to England and 
remained until he was called to Harvard College in 1888, 

This was an unusual preparation for the work of a university teacher. 
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CHARLES GROSS, 1857-1909. 


Professor of History at Harvard. 
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In that interval of eight years Gross had traveled widely in Europe, 
had taken his doctor’s degree at Gittingen, had studied in Paris, and had 
spent several years in England collecting material for the work that was 
to make his chief reputation asa scholar. Early in his studies in Ger- 
many his attention had been drawn to the field of municipal history, and 
especially to the part played in the development of city governments by 
the organized guilds of merchants or of craftsmen. His doctor’s disserta- 
tion at Gittingen was on the “ British Gilda Mercatoria,” and his work 
in England was largely a continuation of studies begun in preparation for 
that thesis. 

In the second year after coming to Harvard he was able to print the two 
volumes of his “ Gild Merchant in England,” the first volume devoted to 
a searching study of the origin and functions of the English guilds, and 
the second containing a mass of proofs and illustrations arranged accord- 
ing to the several towns studied. Already he had made a great collection 
of titles for a “ Bibliography of British Municipal History,” which was 
published in 1897 as one in the series of Harvard Historical Studies. 
This led him to the still more elaborate “ Sources and Literature of Eng- 
lish History to 1485,” published in 1900. These are the books which 
have established Professor Gross’s reputation as the first authority in the 
English-speaking world upon a wide range of questions in English consti- 
tutional history. Besides these he has edited two volumes for the Selden 
Society, — one in 1896, of “Select Cases from the Coroners’ Rolls 
(1265-1413),” and one in 1908, of “Select Cases concerning the Law 
Merchant (1270-1608) .” Numerous articles contributed to many period- 
icals show his unwearied activity and his keen sense of the importance of 
making clear every detail in the group of historical materials with which 
he was chiefly concerned. 

As a teacher Gross was occupied during the 20 years of his service at 
Harvard mainly with instruction in the field of early English History. 
He gave regularly a full course in this subject and a similar one in early 
French History, supplementing this class work by personal guidance for 
advanced students. He was never what is ordinarily and vaguely de- 
scribed as a popular teacher. He used none of the arts of the academic 
demagogue, who seeks to capture the allegiance of youth by direct as- 
sault. He relied in his presentation upon the same qualities of accuracy 
and clearness that marked his own study and writing, and his appeal 
found, as such appeal always does, a ready response in the generous spirit 
of the student body. No one who came under his influence could fail to 
catch something of his scholarly quality. 

In the work of administration Professor Gross bore his share with a 
cheerful readiness, with unfailing tact and judgment. He served for sev- 
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eral years as Chairman of the Department of History and Government, 
submitting to its drudgery with patience, and organizing many of the 
activities which the Department is now called upon to exercise. 
Personally he was a remarkable union of extreme reserve, with an 
almost childlike dependence upon friendship. He seldom sought the in- 
timacy of his colleagues, but met every sincere advance with a cordial 
readiness that endeared him to us all. We shall all remember with grati- 
tude the unstinted generosity with which he always shared with us his 
great store of knowledge and of suggestion for our profit. In the more 
intimate relations of life he displayed again the same qualities of ab- 
solute devotion to duty and the sacrifice of his own personal wishes for 
higher ends. His domestic life, begun with every promise, was clouded 
almost throughout with the shadow of a great sorrow, which he bore with 
unflinching courage and without complaint. In a very true sense of the 
word his life was sacrificed to demands which a less uncompromising 
nature might have avoided without reproach, but which came to him as 


an obvious call of honor that must be obeyed.! 
E. Emerton, ’71. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE FOUNDER.’ 


I HAVE the honor to invite you to drink to the noble, the immortal 
memory of John Harvard. I should scarcely have accepted the invitation 
to be present here today if I had known that this responsible duty would 
be thrust upon me. It is a task for which my physical strength and my 
knowledge are all too unequal. But I rejoice to think that I shall be fol- 
lowed by one who can correct my mistakes and fill up my deficiencies — 
by Mr. Henry C. Shelley, who has devoted careful study and minute 
research to every detail of John Harvard’s life. 

I am indeed glad to be here on account of the interest which such a 
ceremony must have for a member of Emmanuel College, but in particular 
-I wished to show my appreciation of the high honor that Harvard Uni- 
versity has done me in making me a Trustee of Harvard House; and last 
and not least, I wished to congratulate Miss Marie Corelli on having 
restored to that great University a piece of property in which they have 
so peculiar an interest, as well as to acknowledge with gratitude the en- 
thusiasm, the knowledge, the patience, the faith, that made this achieve- 
ment possible. 


1 From the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

2 The following address on John Harvard was given by the Master of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, at the luncheon at Mason Croft, Stratford-on-Avon, to celebrate the 
opening of the Harvard House, on Oct. 6, 1909. 
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The world knows nothing of its greatest men. How little comparatively 
do we know of the life-history of him who has made Stratford-on-Avon 
a place of pilgrimage for all nations? Even after the laborious investiga- 
tion of American antiquaries, the sum of ascertained fact with regard to 
John Harvard’s life is small indeed. It could be easily set out in a few 
pages, perhaps all that is valuable in a few lines of print. 

We would give much to know the place of his early education, the 
principles that were first instilled into him, what were his early ambitions, 
what were the reasons that delayed his admission to the University till 
his 20th year. For you will remember that they entered in those days 
not as men but as boys, and the great Bacon came to Trinity College in 
his 12th and left it in his 14th year. 

Of Harvard’s life at Cambridge we have only the scantiest memorials. 
There is his signature in the book at the Registry of the University when 
he took the M.A. degree. There is the entry of his name in the College 
Account Book, where he is noted as ‘paying the admission fee of 10s. 
That was the amount due from a pensioner, while a sizar paid 2s. 6d., 
and a fellow commoner £5. It is only the humor of our undergraduates 
which shows to trustful Americans the room where Harvard slept. There 
does not remain a single set of chambers occupied by an undergraduate 
in his time; the sole surviving building of his day is the present library, 

’ then the Chapel, a plain structure with mullioned windows and dormers 
above. Nor can I tell you with certainty anything of the course of his 
studies. 

But though we know so little of John Harvard’s early life and training, 
we can have no doubt that it was the tone and temper of the teaching of 
Emmanuel College that attracted him. The very name Emmanuel transfers 
us to another world, another sphere of thought. It had become a sort of 
catch-word with the sectaries of the 16th and 17th centuries, steeped as 
they were in Old Testament phraseology. Our colleges are now for the 
most part pale and colorless copies of one another. But it was not so 
with my college in its early days. It was founded for a purpose. It is 
hardly too much to say that, the principles for which it stood were rebel- 
lion and revolt — rebellion against despotism in the State, revolt against 
spiritual tyranny. They are the principles which presided over the foun- ~ 
dation and guided the infancy of that great English-speaking nation whose 
Ambassador is our highly-honored guest today. The spirit which pre- 
vailed in Emmanuel was the spirit which brought Laud and Strafford and 
Charles himself to the block. It was the spirit which chartered the May- 

flower for its perilous voyage, and some century and a half later prompted 
the New Englanders to pitch the tea-chests into the sea in Boston Har- 
bor. It is not without good reason that we number among our earliest 
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members the President of the Regicide Court — John Bradshaw — whose 
portrait with its handsome features and wistful, imaginative expression, 
hangs in our Parlor by the grace of the present Bishop of Worcester, 
one of our honorary Fellows. It was no accident that among the Pilgrim 
Fathers the Emmanuel contingent was 22, the next largest number from 
any Cambridge college being 9 from Trinity. 

Sir W. Mildmay, our Founder, whose stern, uncompromising face 
looks down the long vista of my gallery, was no vague visionary. He 
was not content with things as they were, and meant to change them. 
How resolute he was to break with the past he showed by the way in 
which he dealt with the buildings of the Dominican Monastery amid 
which our college was reared. As if to bid defiance to ecclesiastical 
conventions, he built his chapel on the site of the refectory facing north 
and south instead of east and west, and he converted the Dominican 
Church into the college dining-hall. The old west window of the church 
is imbedded in our buttery buildings, and where was once the high altar 
the Fellows now after dinner sit round their parlor fire. And he took 
care to appoint officers of his college who would carry out his purpose. 
Under their guidance, and particularly under Chaderton, the first Master, 
the college at once leapt to a foremost place, which it maintained for more 
than half a century. To a college of this character John Harvard was 
admitted in December, 1627. He took his B.A. degree in 1631, and M.A. 
in 1635. In accordance with the custom of the time, his regular studies 
would include Logic, Rhetoric, Philosophy, Greek, and Geometry, to 
which later would be added more advanced Philosophy, Astronomy, Theo- 
logy, Hebrew. 

It is interesting to notice that Harvard joined the college when its 
prosperity was at its highest tide In 1626, the year before he became 
a freshman, there were 89 admissions, and three years later there were 
88. These numbers have never been exceeded, and at that time consti- 
tuted something like one third of the whole university. It is pleasant 
to think that Harvard may have been on friendly terms with the great 
Puritan poet, Milton, a contemporary resident, the “lady,” so nicknamed, 
of the neighboring College of Christ’s, and that together they may have 
trod the studious cloister’s pale. Harvard may even have heard the 
recitation of that Vacation Exercise which was one of the earliest products 
of Milton’s pen. 

Nor was there any lack of notable men at Emmanuel itself. In 
the year before Harvard, and therefore long contemporary with him, 
was admitted Whichcote, afterwards Provost of King’s and one of 
the leaders of the school of Cambridge Platonists, and in that year 
a man in a very different rank of life— Rich, the third Earl of War- 
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wick. In the same year as Harvard I find a name which will recall 
New England memories to some of you — Henry Chauncy, of the County 
of Lincoln. In 1629 was admitted Breton, afterwards Master, and Peter 
Sterry, the friend of Oliver Cromwell, chaplain to the House of Commons 
under the Commonwealth. In 1632 Harvard had for contemporaries 
Worthington, Master of Jesus, and Jeremiah Horrox, who (though he 
died at the age of 22) has won deathless fame as an astronomer. New- 
ton spoke of him as a genius of the first rank, and his discoveries are 
immortalized on a tablet in Westminster Abbey The recruits of 1633 
included John Wallis, afterwards Savilian Professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford, and William Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury — the latter not 
one of the greatest tenants of the See, but he too had his crowded hour 
of glorious life, when as leader of the Seven Bishops he defied the illegal 
orders of James II, and on his acquittal was accompanied home amid 
the plaudits of a triumphant people. 

I hold that one of the most important parts of a university training is 
that education which a man receives through the society of his friends and 
fellow students, especially if they be thoughtful students and men of orig- 
inal minds. You will perceive that there was no lack of such in Har- 
vard’s time at Emmanuel. And I like to think that the influence of 
Whicheote and Cudworth and Culverwell had already broadened and 
softened for him the narrowness and hardness of the prevailing Puritan- 
ism. 

So much for Harvard’s life at the English’ Cambridge, which he 
quitted in 1635. It was an acquaintance made there which introduced 
him to his future wife. John Sadler was admitted in 1630, three years 
after Harvard himself. He was a capable man, an able lawyer, after- 
wards Town Clerk of London and a Master in the Court of Chancery. 
Later he became Master of Magdalene College. Towards the end of 
his life he was reported to be something of a lunatic and something of a 
prophet — two professions which have been associated before. Be this as 
it may, he was in his younger days a man of mark and a friend of Har- 
vard, who visited him at his father’s rectory of Ringmer in Sussex, and 
there made the acquaintance of Ann Sadler, whom he married on April 
19, 1636. 

The rest of Harvard’s history is summed up on the brass tablet which 
the piety of Harvard men has erected to his memory in our chapel : 
“He emigrated to Massachusetts Bay and there dying bequeathed to a 
College, recently established by the General Court, his library and one 
half of his estate. Wherefore his name is borne by Harvard College, 
that eldest of the seminaries which advance learning and perpetuate it to 
posterity throughout America.” 
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It seems pretty well established that Harvard crossed the Atlantic 
some time in 1637. What reason prompted his departure we know not. 
It is natural to conjecture that like his fellow exiles he sought freedom to 
worship God in hisown fashion. There are but few contemporary re- 
cords of the rest of his life. In a book called “ New England’s First- 
fruits” we are told: “It pleased God to stir up the heart of one Mr. 
Harvard, a godly gentleman and a lover of learning, to give the one half 
of his estate towards the erecting of a College, and all his library.” We 
are also told that “in Charlestown he ministered in the First Church, 
where he preached and prayed with tears and evidence of strong affec- 
tion.” The Rev. Mr. Shepard, himself a Master of Arts of Em- 
manuel, writes: ‘“‘ The man was a scholar, and pious in his life, enlarged 
towards his country and the good of it.” Pious in his life and enlarged 
towards his country and the good of it. The best of us could ask no 
better epitaph. Like an older worthy, having served God in his gener- 
ation, he fell on sleep. He died in September, 1638. It has been well 
said: “ It is a remarkable thing that a man who earned no distinction in 
life, who spent little more than a year in the United States and died of 
consumption at the age of 31, should yet rank with the immortals.” 

‘** Not once or twice in our rough island story 
The path of duty was the way to glory.”’ 

It has been from time to time a fashion to belittle the Puritans. It is 
easy to make fun of their stiff formality, their quaint Scripture names, 
their ponderous systems of divinity, dead now beyond recall, their indis- 
criminate worship of the letter of the Bible. their Sabbatarianism, their 
contempt for ordinances, their narrowness, their insensibility to art and 
often to literature. But they had the root of the matter in them ; they were 
the salt of the earth, and the salt had not lost its savor. Into every 
function and relation of life they carried a strong sense of duty. They 
realized as Milton had done — 


** Allis, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in the Great Task-master’s eye.” 


In spite of all their faults, you New Englanders and we Old Englanders 
owe to them much of what is soundest and best in our family and na- 
tional life. It is a cultivated son of Harvard who has said: “They 
failed indeed in their immediate aim, but unconsciously they did some- 
thing far better. They thought to build a State upon creed and dogma — 
mere shifting sands. They did build one on the bed-rock of the eternal 
principles of right and wrong. They had the splendid inheritance of 
English character, and they carried in their breasts its strenuous purpose, 
its sturdy self-reliance, its solid common sense, its resolute will.” 
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Of such was John Harvard. 

In our quaint annual service in which we commemorate the good deeds 
of our Founder and benefactors, it is our custom to read the famous 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus: ‘“ Let us now praise famous men and our 
fathers that begat us.’ To sum up our feelings with regard to him whom 
we commemorate this day, I can find no more suitable words than 
its two concluding verses: “ Their bodies are buried in peace, but 
their name liveth for evermore. The people will tell of their wisdom, and 
the congregation will show forth their praise.” 


William Chawner. 





TWO LANDMARKS. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE FIRST COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


On Dee. 6, 1909, in the course of the excavation for the new Cam- 
bridge subway, an early foundation wall was laid bare in Massachusetts 
Avenue near Wadsworth House, about 7 feet below the level of the 
street and about 20 feet from the line of the present sidewalk curb. The 
stone composing the wall was ordinary field stone of good size, with here 
and there a stone which had been split. The wall extended from a point 
8 feet west of the west wall of Wadsworth House, westward for about 
35 feet. At the east end, the corner was clearly marked, but not at the 
west end. The wall was evidently a cellar wall, being laid fairly smooth 
on its north face and left rough on the south. On the south, the original 
gravel was undisturbed, while the soil on the north side was of a differ- 
ent character, which indicated that it was filling of a later date. At pre- 
sent, the limit of the excavation runs parallel to this wall at a distance of 
only about 10 feet to the north. When it is widened, something further 
may be learned. 

On Jan. 18, as these lines are written, another section of founda- 
tion wall in line with the first, but further to the east, is appearing. 
Its eastern angle is 90 feet to the east of the east end of the first wall, 
and from this point it can be traced westward (toward the other wall) for 
some 15 feet. Ata point 30 feet west of the eastern angle, a sudden 
change in the character of the soil from mixed filling to gravel shows 
the western limit of the original building, although no foundations remain 
in place there. The distance between the two buildings was only about 
60 feet. 

Of these two walls, the first to be discovered, the westernmost, must 
almost certainly mark the position of Edward Goffe’s house, which stood 
just to the west of the first “ Harvard College” and was bought by the 
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College for the accommodation of students before 1654, being then called 
“ Goffe’s College.” The second wall, that to the east, may be the founda- 
tion wall of the original College building, but since it is recorded in the 
town records that in 1635 William Peyntree’s house stood on this lot, it 
is perhaps more likely that the wall belongs to this house. In this case, 
we should expect to find the College foundations somewhat further back 
from the same line. The two buildings, ‘‘ Harvard College ” and “ Goffe’s 
College,” are thus described in the Inventory of the College property 
made in 1654, just after the retirement of President Dunster from the 
Presidency : 

Imp's. The building called the old Colledge, conteyning a Hall, Kitchen, But- 
tery, Cellar, Turrett & 5 Studyes & therin 7 Chambers for Students in them. a 
Pantry & small corne Chamber. A library & Books therin, vallued at 400n 

It. Another house called Goffes Colledge, and was purchased of Edw: Goffe, con- 
teyning five Chambers, 18 Studyes. a Kitchen Cellar & 3 garretts. 

The accompanying photographs were taken by Mr. F. L. Collyer on 
the morning of Dec. 6, 1909, and Jan. 19, 1910, and show parts of the 
two walls in position. A water-pipe runs directly over them, and this ex- 
plains why the original walls do not remain intact to a greater height. 

For only a few hours these stones, which had lain undisturbed for 
some 270 years hidden beneath the earth, were exposed to view. Then 
the pick and the shovel dispersed them, and they will never again be 
seen in the place where the first builders of the College laid them. 


William Coolidge Lane, ’81. 


THE AGASSIZ MUSEUM OF 1850-1860. 


The accompanying photograph was taken in 1857 or 1858. The small 
square building of wood on the right of the church is the Agassiz Mu- 
seum. Massachusetts Hall and Harvard Hall are shown on the right of 
the picture, with the old College fence and the row of posts which guarded 
the deep gutter. The Baptist Church was moved up North (now Massa- 
chusetts) Avenue to the corner of Roseland Street. The Holmes House, 
seen to the left of the church, was removed after the erection of Austin 
Hall. The Hemenway Gymnasium now occupies the site of the church 
and the museum. 

The Agassiz Museum Building was erected in 1850. After the first 
section of the present Museum of Comparative Zodlogy was built, in 
1859-60, the old Museum Building was moved to the site now occupied 
by the Peabody Museum. It was remodeled for living-rooms, and several 
of Agassiz’s students and assistants lived there. During this time the 

* building was known as Zodlogical Hall. In 1876 the building was moved 
to Holmes Field, near the site of the present building of the Mining 
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Department, and was used for a short time as a College Hospital. It was 
then moved to its present site, and the upper story was occupied by the 
Hasty Pudding Club until 1888 ; the large room on the ground floor was 
occupied by the Institute of 1770, and the long narrow room adjoining 
by the Pierian Sodality and occasionally by the Glee Club. Then for a 
brief time it was the Athletic Building; later ‘it was the Agricultural 
Building ; and when Robinson Hall was erected it was made over to the 
Astronomical Department. 

As Assistant to Agassiz, I occupied the room shown by the window in 
the left corner on the lower floor from the winter of 1857 until 1860, 


and the room above from 1860 to 1864. 
F. W. Putnam, s 62. 





THE WINTER QUARTER. 


Tue University began the present academic year in an atmosphere of 
introspection. So much was said last October concerning what a college 
ought to do, and what Harvard had failed to do, that no 
sooner had the captains and the kings of education de- and the Our. 

: : . riculum. 

parted from the Inauguration than the air of recessional 

pervaded the place. Indeed it seemed to be taken for granted in many 
quarters that this University would make haste to don sackcloth and ashes 
for its sins of omission, and that it would quickly vouch to the world for 
the genuineness of its repentance by a series of sweeping reforms. Now 
the reforming quack stalks abroad as confidently in education as in politics 
and he was readily to the fore with his purging nostrums. The elective 
system was the particular canker that drew his snap diagnosis, and if there 
is any academic tinker in the land who has not had his fling at this hap- 
less institution, he deserves a Carnegie medallion for the heroism of his 
forbearance. 

But several months have since come and gone, and as yet there is no 
more terrifying reconstruction of the University’s traditional policy than 
that which may be embodied in a staid plan of guiding Harvard Fresh- 
men to the exercise of more intelligence in their choice of studies. The 
resolutions adopted by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and approved by 
the Board of Overseers are printed in the present number of the Maga- 
zine. It will be seen that they involve no abandonment of the elective 
system so far as the essential features of this system are concerned, nor 
do they contemplate any establishment of a “ group system” like that in 
vogue at most American colleges. They merely propose to require that 
hereafter every Freshman shall, at the close of his initial year, make a 
plan of his studies for the rest of his college course, that this plan shall 
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be a rational outline, and that it shall not be subsequently changed except 
for some reason which shall seem a good reason to reasonable men. Now 
ememnen since it is difficult to find two men in agreement as to what 
principles of is a rational and profitable outline of study, the Faculty has 
study. ‘ : : seh . : 

laid down certain broad but flexible principles on this point. 
A good college course, it has been agreed, is one which combines a cer- 
tain amount of concentration of study in a single field with a certain 
amount of scattered study in other fields. An undergraduate who chooses 
all his work in one or two departments and a student who scatters his 
studies indiscriminately throughout the whole range of the curriculum are 
alike in their failure to appreciate the true end of a college training. Both 
ought to know better, and if they cannot be made to know it by persua- 
sion they ought to be taught it by rule. Just what plan the student shall 
make is in reality a matter of little consequence ; the essential thing is that 
he shall plan, and that he shall do this planning himself. If he needs no 
guidance, so much the better; but if he does need it, the College will see 
that it is provided. There is after all very little reconstruction in a 
scheme which goes no further than this. 


The subject of separate dormitories for Freshmen has also had its share 
of discussion in Faculty circles during the past three months, and has had 
Freshman some preliminary consideration from both the Corporation 
dormitories. ‘and the Board of Overseers. The matter can scarcely be said 
to have taken concrete form so far as its many details are concerned ; but 
the plans as outlined contemplate the erection of one or more buildings 
in which rooms may be provided for part and eventually all of the Fresh- 
men. These dormitories would have each its own dining-hall or com- 
mons, and each would contain rooms for one or more instructors. Where 
the dormitories would be located, how the money for their erection is to 
be provided, and just how they should be administered are matters which 
have still to be definitely determined. Some weeks ago a New York peri- 
odical published an elaborate plan showing a scheme of University de- 
velopment designed to make use of all the land intervening between 
Mount Auburn St. and the Charles River. This land is now held for the 
University by a body of Harvard graduates, and it is of course expected 
that it will some day be utilized for University buildings and grounds. 
But the elaborate plans which have recently been published are only sug- 
gestions as to future possibilities, and not projects definitely decided upon 
by any University authority. 


While it is true that the October figures of University enrolment are 
those upon which most stress is laid, there are always important addi- 
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tions to these numbers because of the late comers who, particularly in the 
Graduate and Professional Schools, straggle into the reg- pne corrected 
istration office during the two or three months after the aca-: SUS. 
demic year begins. At the present time the total University enrolment 
stands at 6308, an increase of 201 over the figures for the corresponding 
date a year ago. The net increase in Harvard College is 27; but the 
registration in all the departments under the jurisdiction of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences is larger by 69 than it was a year ago. Of the 
Graduate and Professional Schools, the Law School shows the most 
decided progress, having now 763 students, as compared with 684 in 
1908-09. The net decrease in the Medical School is 49. 
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Various newspaper discussions relating to the presence of a youthful 
mathematical prodigy at Harvard have doubtless caused some graduates 
to wonder whether the University should not impose an age 
limit upon applicants for admission. These discussions, 
however, overlook the important fact that the eleven-year-old geometrician 
was not admitted as a regular student, but was only given, with the con- 
sent of the instructor, permission to attend a single advanced course in 
vector analysis offered by the Department of Mathematics. He has no 
further connection with the University. 


Our prodigy. 





Charles Gross, 2 01, Gurney Professor of History and Political Science, 
died at the Stillman Infirmary on Dec. 3, 1909. He was in the 53d year 
of his age and had been a teacher at Harvard since 1888, 
giving to the University two full decades of loyal service. 
He was a productive scholar of untiring diligence and no man of his time 
contributed more effectively to the reputation of American historical ’ 
scholarship. | 


Obituaries. 





James Barr Ames, 68, Dane Professor of Law and Dean of the Law 
School, died at Wilton, N. H., on Jan. 8, 1910. He was a teacher in the 
Law School for 36 years, and since 1895 he had been its chief admin- 
istrative officer. In his death the University loses a masterful teacher, 
a scholar who combined remarkable industry with a constructive legal 
imagination, and an administrator who joined to the qualities of vigor and 
decision those rare traits of personality which gave him an unshaken hold 
upon the respect and affection of his students. 


Announcement is made that Jeremiah Smith, ’56, Story Professor of 
Law, will conclude his active service as a teacher in the Law School with 
the close of the present academic year. Prof. Smith came 
to the University after service on the Supreme Bench of New Pstenation. 
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Hampshire, and has held the Story Professorship since his appointment 
in 1890. During these intervening 20 years he has served the School not 
only as a keen and inspiring teacher, but as a valued contributor to the 
literature of the common law. 


The Department of History receives a notable addition to its ranks in 
the appointment of Prof. Frederick Jackson Turner, who transfers his 
Animportant W0Tk from Wisconsin to Harvard with the beginning of the 
appointment. next academic year. In the accession of Prof. Turner to the 
ranks of its teachers the University secures an accurate scholar who has 
been remarkably successful in directing the work of advanced students. 
Prof. Turner’s recent election to the presidency of the American: Histor- 
ical Association affords adequate evidence of the status which he has 
gained for himself in the ranks of American historians. 


Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, was tendered a complimentary dinner at the 
Harvard Club of New York on Dec. 29 by about 40 of his former stud- 
Dinner to Pro- °@¢S- Prof. William MacDonald, ’92, of Brown University, 
fessor Hart. presided, and short speeches were made by Prof. A. L. Cross, 
"95, of the University of Michigan, and by O. G. Villard, ’93, of New York. 
At the close of the dinner Prof. Hart was presented with a handsome 
silver loving-cup. 


Two distinguished Englishmen are to take part in the University’s pro- 
gram of instruction during the second half of the present year. G. W. 
Visitingin-  Frothero, LL.D., editor of the Quarterly Review, and for- 
struotors. merly Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh, 
will give a half-course on “The Creation of the British Empire,” and 
Mr. Graham Wallas, a former member of the London School Board and 
a Lecturer in the London School of Economics, is to offer two half- 
courses on English Government. © 


Early in January the Medical School inaugurated an undertaking which 
marks an important departure from the lines of work followed in the 
past. This was the establishment of a clinic for the treat- 

seer School ment of patients. A part of one of the Medical School build- 
— ings has been rearranged to give an adequately equipped 
series of rooms in which such patients as may apply can now be examined 
and may receive appropriate treatment. The new buildings of the Med- 
ical School are situated in a district bordering on a thickly populated 
portion of Boston in which reside many of the poorer classes, who often 
need medical advice and sometimes cannot well afford to pay for it. In the 
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past these people have been forced to go a considerable distance to get 
free medical service. To these the new clinic will prove a welcome addi- 
tion in the field of public service, and its establishment affords new testi- 
mony to the effective steps which Harvard is taking in order that the 
University’s plant and resources may be made to do the highest service 
not only to its own students but to the surrounding community. As the 
new clinic develops, it will afford opportunity for clinical instruction, 
thereby increasing the Medical School’s facilities for its own work, adding 
to its hospital affiliations another out-patient department. 

This new clinic may be regarded as part of the first step in the second 
of a series of large plans which the Medical School.is endeavoring to carry 
into effect, and which aim at the creation of a great medical centre, con- 
sisting of co-operating laboratories, clinics, and hospitals, all of which 
shall be used in efficient co-ordination for the teaching of medicine, the 
investigation of disease, and the treatment of human ills. For a little more 
than three years the Medical School buildings have been in daily use. 
Near by them the Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory began its work about 
a year ago, bringing to the Medical School the stimulus of valuable inves- 
tigations carried on in an agreeable spirit of co-operation. Last October 
the new Dental School building, in large part a dental infirmary, took its 
place close at hand. Now the Harvard Clinic assumes, with the Dental 
Infirmary, its share in directing a stream of patients towards the centre 
of science and philanthropy that is steadily developing on the borders of 
the Fenway. 


The series of free public lectures on medical subjects which the Faculty 
of Medicine established three years ago proved so popular that in each 
subsequent year the undertaking has been continued. For 5... meaical 
the present winter 34 lectures are to be given by as many lectures. 
different instructors. The lectures deal with a wide variety of medical 
and surgical topics, but they all aim to bring scientific knowledge within 
the reach of ordinary laymen and in this they have been unquestionably 
successful, as the attendance shows. Saturday evenings and Sunday after- 
noons have been chosen as the dates for the lectures, which are held in 
one of the Medical School buildings. 


The new building of the Dental School on Longwood Avenue was form- 
ally dedicated on Dee. 7 and 8, the dedicatory exercises being held in Sand- 
ers Theatre. In its new and more commodious quarters the we pental 
authorities of the Dental School have been able to take some School’s plans. 
steps looking to the more definite encouragement of scientific research. 
A committee, consisting of five members of the teaching staff, has been 
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appointed to arrange plans in this direction and to take charge of the 
new research arrangements. 


The Summer School of Arts and Sciences has been reorganized and, in 
connection with the University Extension work which the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences is now carrying on, has been put in charge of a new com- 
mittee, with Prof. James H. Ropes, ’89, as chairman. 

The Summer School of 1910 will provide substantially the same body 
of instruction that has been offered in previous years. The meeting of the 
National Education Association is to be held in Boston during 
School the early part of July, and it is expected that this will bring 
to the Summer School an unusually large body of students. 

In some of the departments special arrangements have been made 
whereby some of the Senior members of the Faculty will undertake to 
supervise, in the laboratories or in the library, the research work of such 
competent advanced students as may come to Cambridge for this kind of 
instruction. It is hoped that in this way a good many persons, including 
the younger teachers in other colleges, may be drawn to Cambridge in the 
summer months and may be given an opportunity of carrying on, under 
skilled direction, any research work which they may have under way. 


In accordance with a vote of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences the 
new committee has entered into negotiations with the other colleges and 
universities in and near Boston, with a view to providing, in 
Suvernstty. co-operation with these institutions, an adequate body of uni- 
—_ versity extension courses open to teachers and others. These 
courses, it is planned, will be given in Boston by members of the staffs of 
the various co-operating institutions, and the Lowell Institute Collegiate 
Courses, which have been maintained during the last three years by the 
Lowell Institute, will furnish the nucleus of Harvard’s contribution to this 
combined enterprise. It is hoped that by this co-operation the burden of 
outside teaching will be distributed, that the remuneration of teachers who 
share in it will be increased, and that the service rendered to the public 
may be much enlarged. The institutions whose co-operation in this plan 
is anticipated are Harvard University, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston University, Boston College, Tufts College, Simmons 
College, and the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Within the last few months some important changes have been made 
at Appleton Chapel. Of these the most interesting is the decision to hold 
the regular Sunday service at 11 o’clock in the morning and 
not in the evening as heretofore. The Board of Preachers 


The Chapel. 
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felt that the practice of attending church twice on a Sunday had become 
much less common than it used to be, and that, in consequence, those 
students and instructors to whom the habit of church-going meant much 
were likely to worship in some one of the Boston or Cambridge churches 
in the morning and to neglect the University Chapel service in the even- 
ing. Furthermore it was recognized that by far the greater number of 
Harvard students do not nowadays attend the city churches in the morn- 
ing, nor have they habitually attended the Chapel service in the evening. 
It was therefore believed that many of these might be drawn to the 
Chapel service if this were held in the morning hours. 

It has also been decided that, for the present at least, the Thursday 
afternoon Vesper service is to be discontinued. This traditional institu- 
tion, which seemed in former years to meet a clear demand in the daily 
life of Harvard students, has more recently fulfilled its avowed purpose 
much less satisfactorily. The waning of undergraduate interest in the 
Vesper service has been a regrettable but very apparent development. 

Another change involves the reorganization of the Chapel choir, which 
has been for many years composed in part of small boys. The difficulties 
involved in the maintenance of a boy choir have always been considerable, 
and the Chapel authorities have come to feel that a choir composed wholly 
of men would be less difficult and at the same time more characteristic 
and appropriate. Mr. Warren A. Locke, ’69, organist and choirmaster to 
the University, continues in charge of the week-day choir services and the 
whole work of training the choir. Prof. W. R. Spalding, ’87, of the De- 
partment of Music, takes charge of the organ at the Sunday morning serv- 
ice. A pleasing innovation is the participation of the President of the 
University in the conduct of the Chapel exercises. During the present 
year President Lowell has at various times taken part in the Sunday serv- 
ice, reading one of the Scripture lessons. 

Appleton Chapel has been made a much more attractive place of wor- 
ship during the last few months by the exercise of some judgment and 
good taste in the remodeling of its interior. The pulpit has been reduced 
in size and removed to one side, a reading-desk has been provided, the 
old screen behind the pulpit has been removed and replaced by a new one 
made of dark oak and of a design more in keeping with its surroundings. 
The walls, woodwork, and fixtures of the building have all been refin- 
ished ; and most of the windows have been replaced by new ones which 
serve to lighten the interior more satisfactorily. The organ has been over- 
hauled and in part rebuilt, and many minor alterations made. 

It will be remembered that the Chapel received last year a substantial 
addition to its endowment in the Wigglesworth Fund of $150,000, and 
this has served to put the religious services of the University upon a foot- 
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ing of dignity and independence. It is as yet too early to speak with any 
confidence of the results which will follow the various changes ; but there 
is, even at the present date, every reason for believing that the most im- 
portant change, in the hour of the Sunday service, has been prudent in 
every respect. 


College politics do not as a rule set the world of public interest afire, 
but the recent Senior elections created a great deal more than their due 
The Senior share of commotion. This was not because either the issue 
elections. or the outcome was of any great importance, but because 
both were rather generally misunderstood. Senior elections at Harvard, 
as at most other colleges, have ordinarily been no more than a dignified 
formality whereby prominent athletes are ushered into the higher class 
offices by their admiring classmates. The captains of the Eleven, the Nine, 
and the Eight have for years stepped regularly into the chief posts of 
honor, which are the three class marshalships. Of course there was always 
a show of opposition, but the opposing candidates have had commonly as 
much chance of election as the statesman who aspires to become governor 
of Texas on the Republican ticket. This year’s election was notable chiefly 
because the unexpected happened. A spirit of insurgence invaded the 
ranks of the class and on election day played havoc with class traditions. 
After all it was not, as many critics of Harvard’s social order seem to 
have supposed, a Jacquerie of the masses against the malefactors of great 
wealth who inhabit the fringes of Mount Auburn St. Rather it was, in 
the main, a protest against the practice of calmly handing over all the 
higher class offices to men who very often took no active interest in class 
affairs. The identification of the chief loser with a certain social set was 
a coincidence; it does not appear to have been the influencing factor in 
the outcome. There were of course the usual predictions of a permanent 
break in class organization; but college men are good losers and the 
members of the present Senior Class may be counted upon not to let this 
episode bring disruption. By so doing they will give themselves reason 
for profound thankfulness in years to come. 


Prof. Samuel Williston, 82, has been appointed Acting Dean of the Law 
School for the rest of the present year. — Dr. A. M. Tozzer, ’00, of the De- 
Miscellaneous Partment of American Archaeology, is now in charge of a 
and Personal. research expedition sent out to Central America on behalf 
of the Peabody Museum. — The University has received from Adolphus 
Busch of St. Louis the sum of $150,000 toward the erection of the pro- 
posed Germanic Museum. — The Phi Beta Kappa oration at the next 
Commencement will be delivered by Governor Charles Evans Hughes of 
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New York, and the poem by Dr. Henry van Dyke. — Prof. R. B. Mer- 
riman, ’96, has been granted leave of absence for the second half of the 
present year.— L. P. Pieper, ’03, has been reappointed graduate coach 
of the University Baseball Team. — The New England Federation of Har- 
vard Clubs held its second annual convention in Boston during the last 
week of January. — E. H. Wells, ’97, Secretary for Appointments, is hav- 
ing a winter vacation in Egypt. — The new Lampoon building on Mount 
Auburn St. is now completed and will very shortly be formally opened with 
fitting ceremonies. — The Musical Clubs took their annual Western trip 
during the Christmas recess, giving concerts in six cities. — At the re- 
quest of the Athletic Committee the Student Council is considering a pro- 
posal to modify the regulation now known as the “two-season rule.” The 
rule in question has hitherto prevented undergraduates from representing 
the University on athletic teams in more than two of the three athletic 
seasons which constitute the College year.—The Filley Cup, which is 
awarded annually as emblematic of the inter-dormitory rowing champion- 
ship, was won this autumn by the crew made up from students who live 
in Thayer Hall. — The Cercle Frangais has performed, as this year’s club 
play, Les Boulinard, a comedy in three acts. — The series of lectures on 
“ Professions,” which the authorities of the Harvard Union arranged last 
year in order that the nature and requirements of the various learned 
professions should be brought to the attention of students, were so at- 
tractive that the series is being repeated this winter. — In the course of 
the excavations for the new subway on Massachusetts Ave., workmen re- 
cently uncovered what are believed to be the foundation walls of the orig- 
inal “ Harvard College ” built in 1638. The stones are being removed to 
Holmes Field, and it is intended that they shall be preserved for use in 
some form of memorial. — About $75,000 has been raised for the erec- 
tion of a new Chemical Laboratory ; but at least $25,000 more is needed 
before the success of the proposal is assured. — A bureau for translating 
and making abstracts of books and articles has been organized in Gore 
Hall for the service of instructors and advanced students. — The Pasteur 
Medal, offered annually for the best ten-minute speech on a subject in 
contemporary French politics, was awarded this year to C. S. Collier, 
*11.— President Lowell and Dean Haskins represented the University at 
the annual meeting of the Association of American Universities at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, during the first week of January. — Owing to ill health 
Prof. C. J. Bullock, of the Department of Economics, has been granted 
leave of absence until Sept. 1, 1910. —'The Hyde Lectures for the year 
1909-10 will be given under the auspices of the Cercle Francais by Prof. 
Emile Boutroux of the Institute of France. — Prof. T. W. Richards, ’86, 
has been elected a corresponding member of the Royal Prussian Academy 
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in Berlin. — Prof. G. P. Baxter, 96, has been reappointed a Research 
Associate of the Carnegie Institution, and a grant of $1000 has been 
made to him for the continuation of his researches upon atomic weights. 
—The bursting of a Metropolitan water main in Harvard Square on 
Christmas Eve did serious damage to various places of business in the 
vicinity. The Harvard Co-operative Society suffered damage to the stock 
in its basement, its total loss being about $15,000.—The Harvard 
Admission Examinations will hereafter be held during Class Day week 
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instead of during Commencement week as in previous years. 


W. B. Munro, p ’99. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Oct. 25, 1909. 

Voted that the unrestricted gift of 
$50,000, from Mr. Henry L. Higginson, 
the final instalment on account of his 
generous offer of $100,000 for the general 
purposes of the University, be gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$30,000 from Mrs. Charles Elliott Per- 
kins to establish the Charles Elliott 
Perkins Scholarships in accordance with 
her offer of Oct. 5, 1909: —It was there- 
upon Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Perkins 
for her generous and welcome gift. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Henry L. 
Higginson for his generous contribution 
of the services of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra as a part of the celebration of 
the President’s Inauguration, — a con- 
tribution which added rare beauty and 
distinction to the observances of the day. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Henry L. 
Higginson for his generous gift of $5000 
for the Department of Preventive Medi- 
cine. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. J. Mont- 


gomery Sears for her generous gift of 
$5000, to be used under the direction 
of Professor C. S. Sargent, for acquisi- 
tions to the Library of the Arnold Arbor- 
etum. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ernest B. 
Dane for his gift of $1000 towards an ad- 
dition to the Arnold Arboretum building. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Nichols for their gift of $500, 
the first payment on account of their gen- 
erous offer of $500 a year for five years 
towards the maintenance of the School 
for Social Workers. 

The following letter was presented : 


Boston, Mass., October 16, 1909. 
Tothe President and Fellows of Harvard College. 

Gentlemen, —It is my desire to found in Har- 
vard College a Scholarship in Medicine, and to 
make it operative during my lifetime. To ac- 
complish this purpose, I hereby agree to pay each 
year, during my lifetime, to the Treasurer of the 
College, the sum of $225, and to provide, in my 
will, a bequest of $5000, the income from which 
shall be used to maintain the Scholarship after 
my death. I desire to establish the Scholarship 
under the following conditions, if these shall 
conform to the regulations governing the courses 
of instruction in the College: 

First : That the beneficiary of the Scholarship 
shall be a young man whose financial resources 
are such that he cannot, unaided, acquire a Med- 
ical Education. 

Second : That the scholarship of the beneficiary 
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shall be good, and that in every respect he shall 
be worthy of the aid he shall receive. 

Third: That the beneficiary shall hold the 
Scholarship for the full course of four years in 

*the Medical School, subject to the standing he 
shall maintain in scholarship and to his good 
conduct as a student of the School. 

Fourth: In the event of forfeiture of the Schol- 
arship by the beneficiary, by reason of defective 
standing in scholarship, or of conduct subversive 
of College discipline, or for any cause which will 
render the Scholarship vacant, it is my desire 
that the Scholarship shall be awarded to a 
worthy member of the First Year Class, under 
the conditions above set forth. 

Fifth: It is my desire that the benefit derived 
from the Scholarship shall be continuous, pro- 
viding, in every four years, for the complete 
education in Medicine of a beneficiary. 

Sizth: It ismy desire that the Scholarship shall 
be designated, ‘‘The James Ewing Mears, M.D. 
Scholarship in Medicine.”’ 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Ewine Mears. 





And the Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $125: — It was thereupon Voted that 
the thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to Dr. Mears for his generous 
offer and for the gift of $125 on account 
thereof. 

The Treasurer presented a letter dated 
Oct. 18, 1909, from Mr. W. Graham 
Bowdoin, Jr., offering the sum of $250 a 
year for the establishment of a scholar- 
ship under his name, to be awarded each 
year to a deserving student from the 
State of Maryland who may be regis- 
tered in any department of the Univers- 
ity, or in the event of there being no stu- 
dent at the University from the State of 
Maryland eligible for it, to any deserving 
undergraduate student, the appointment 
to be made by the Committee on Scholar- 
ships, subject to his approval: — It was 
thereupon Voted that Mr. Bowdoin’s 
offer be gratefully accepted in accord- 
ance with the terms stated in his letter. 

The President presented a commun- 
ication from Mr. Frederick Adams 
Woods offering the sum of $400 for a re- 
search fellowship for the study of hered- 





ity in American history, — and it was 
Voted that this generous offer be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $428 
for the payment of lectures delivered by 
Dr. John C. Willis on Tropical Agricul- 
ture, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from the 
Harvard Menorah Society for the Prize 
for 1908-09, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $55, from Mr. 
Henry W. Haynes, his second annual gift 
of the same amount, to the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology for the general purposes of 
the library, including binding books, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Treasurer of 
the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
the gift of $50, the final payment for 
1908-09 for the Scholarship of the Har- 
vard Club of San Francisco. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
Philippe B. Marcou, for the Jeremy Bel- 
knap Prize for 1909-10, be gratefully 
accepted. 

The President presented as the gift of 
Professor Aristides Mestre, of the Uni- 
versity of Havana, delegate of that Uni- 
versity at the recent inauguration of the 
President of Harvard University, a letter 
written by Professor Louis Agassiz to 
Professor F. Poey of the University of 
Havana in July, 1860, concerning the 
friendly exchange of biological speci- 
mens, and it was Vofed that the thanks of 
the President and Fellows be sent to Pro- 
fessor Mestre for his interesting gift, and 
that it be deposited in the library of the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Class of 1879 
for the gift of $25,000 towards the com- 
pletion of the Stadium. 

A communication was presented from 
the Committee in charge of the Univers- 
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ity Dining-Halls, setting forth the con- 
dition of the two Halls under their man- 
agement during the first weeks of the 
present term, — and it was Voted, upon 
recommendation of the Committee, to 
establish the University Dining Council, 
to consist of three persons appointed by 
the Corporation, three persons chosen 
by the members of Memorial Hall and 
three persons chosen by members of 
Randall Hall. Voted that the financial 
control of the Dining-Halls be committed 
to the three members of the University 
Dining Council appointed by the Cor- 
poration. Voted to appoint as members 
of the University Dining Council for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1909, Walter Safford 
Burke, Jerome Davis Greene, Edgar 
Huidekoper Wells. 

Voted to appoint Professor George H. 
Chase a member of the Committee on 
the Fogg Museum of Art. 

Voted thai the President be authorized 
to invite President Tasuku Harada of the 
Doshisha College of Kyoto, Japan,to give 
two lectures at the Divinity School in the 
spring of 1910. 

Voted, upon the recommendation of 
the Committee on the Frederick Sheldon 
Fund, to appoint Philip Greeley Clapp, 
Frederick Sheldon Fellow in Music for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint George Lincoln 

Goodale, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Fisher 
Professor of Natural History, Emeritus, 
from Sept. 1, 1909. Voted to commun- 
icate this appointment to the Board of 
Overseers that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 
' Voted to appoint Eduard Meyer, 
Ph.D., Litt.D , a member of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1909. Voted to communicate 
this vote to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Georges Meyer, Fel- 
low of the Cercle Francais de l’Univer- 
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sité Harvard for one year from Sept. 1, 
1909. 

Voted that the titles of the following 
Assistants be changed to Austin Teach: 
ing Fellows: Carl Stephenson, in Gov- 
ernment; Harrison Clifford Dale, in His- 
tory ; Corning Benton, in History ; Harry 
Maxwell Varrell, in History. 

Voted to appoint John Gorham Pal- 
frey, Lecturer on Massachusetts Prac- 
tice for one year from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
John Charles Duncan, in Astronomy; 
Louis Caryl Graton, in Mining Geology. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
James Edwin Gardner, Jr., in Econom- 
ics; Joseph Stancliffe Davis, in Econom- 
ics; Sedgwick Smith, in Geology; Wil- 
liam James Musgrove, in Philosophy; 
Arthur Mitchell, in Philosophy; Melvin 
Everett Haggerty, in Philosophy; Ed- 
mund Trowbridge Dana, in Philosophy ; 
Manley Ottmer Hudson, in History; 
Sydney Martin Harrison, in Govern- 
ment; Reginald Mott Hull, in Govern- 
ment; Robert Pierpont Blake, in His- 
tory; Elmer Keiser Bolton, in Chemis- 
try; Henry Joseph Conroy, in Chemis- 
try; Maurice Taylor Whiting, in Chem- 
istry; Eugene James Cardarelli, in 
Chemistry. 


Meeting of Nov. 8, 1909. 


The Treasurer presented the following 
letter: 
Boston, October 30, 1909. 
Charles Francis Adams, 2d, Esq., 
84 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir, —I enclose herewith my check for 
$10,000 payable to your order, as a gift from the 
family of Joseph Warren Smith, Jr.,to the Har- 
vard Dental School. This amount is to be held as 
a fund, the income to be used for the general 
purposes of the School, and is to be known as 
the ‘‘ Joseph Warren Smith, Jr., Memorial.’’ 

Yours very truly, 
J. Duke Sirs. 
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It was thereupon Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
the family of Joseph Warren Smith, Jr., 
for their generous gift of $10,000, and 
that it be accepted in accordance with 
the terms stated in the foregoing letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Francis Skin- 
ner for his gift of $1500, the final pay- 
ment on account of his additional offer 
of $5000 for the purchase of books for the 
library of the Arnold Arboretum as a 
memorial to his father, Francis Skinner, 
of the Class of 1862. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor C. S. 
Sargent for his gift of $5000 towards an 
addition to the Arnold Arboretum build- 
ing. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Walter Hun- 
newell for his gift of $5000 towards an 
addition to the Arnold Arboretum build- 
ing. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Bayard 
Thayer for her gift of $5000 towards an 
addition to the Arnold Arboretum build- 
ing. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their first quarterly pay- 
ment of $625 for the year 1909-10 on ac- 
count of their annual gift of $2500 to the 
Arnold Arboretum in accordance with 
their offer of July 10, 1908. 

The Treasurer presented the following 
letter: 


Charles Francis Adams, 2d, Treas., 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear Sir, — As Secretary of the Medical Class 
of 1879, I hereby hand you a check for $366.79. 
It is intended that this money, together with such 
sums as may be added to it from time to time, 
shall be called ‘* The Loan Fund of the Medical 
Class of 1879.’? The money to be used as a loan 
fund to aid any student or students in the Medical 
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School, in accordance with the request of the 
Class, or, inthe absence of such request, under 
the direction of the Faculty of Medicine. The 
Class reserves the privilege of converting this 
loan fund into a scholarship if at any time in the 
future the amount of the fund should be suf- 
ficient to justify such a change. 
Very truly yours, 
MYLEs STANDISH. 

Nov. 6, 1909. 

It was thereupon Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
the Medical Class of 1879 for their wel- 
come gift, and that it be accepted in ac- 
cordance with the terms stated in the 
foregoing letter. 

Voted that the gift of $150, from As- 
sistant Professor Theodore Lyman, 
towards the salary for 1909-10 of a cer- 
tain Assistant in the Department of 
Physics, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
Louis Cabot, for immediate use in the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, from Mr. 
Horace B. Stanton, his fourth annual 
gift of the same amount, for the purchase 
of books for the Moliére Collection for 
the College Library, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the sum of $10,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. Charles Frohman, as 
the proceeds of the play given for the 
benefit of the Germanic Museum on 
June 22, 1909, be entitled the “Germanic 
Museum Fund,” and that the income be 
expended annually, under the direction 
of the Curator, for the current expenses 
of the Museum, including the purchase of 
books of reference accessory to the col- 
lections in the Museum. 

Voted, on the recommendation of the 
Administrative Board of Harvard Col- 
lege, that the Board be empowered to 
fine students $5 for late registration at 
the beginning of the academic year. 

The resignation of Francis S. Watson 
as Lecturer on Genito-Urinary Surgery 
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was received and accepted to take effect 
Jan. 1, 1910. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine, to assign the Charles 
Follen Folsom Teaching Fellowship in 
Hygiene for 1909-10 to Donald Gregg. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Frederick Asher Spencer, in Electrical 
Engineering; Horace Greely Perry, in 
Botany. 

Voted to appoint Ansel Francis Hem- 
enway, Austin Teaching Fellow in Bot- 
any for one year from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint. Frederick Herman 
Verhoetf, M.D., Instructor in Ophthal- 
mic Pathology for one year from Sept. 1, 
1909. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Herman Morris Adler, M.D., in Neuro- 
pathology; Frederick Robertson Sims, 
M.D., in Neuropathology. 

Voted to appoint the following persons 
members of the Board of Examination 
Proctors for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
L. A. Babbitt, D. V. Baker, J. C. 
Barnes, P. W. Carleton, E. W. Carman, 
G. R. Clements, L. B. Coombs, W. R. P. 
Davey, J. S. Davis, G. J. Esselen, Jr., 
G. W. Harris, R. L. Hawkins, C. P. 
Huse, H. M. Ives, R. M. Johnson, T. F. 
Jones, H. M. Kallen, F. W. C. Lieder. 
R. M. McConnell, Malcolm McLeod, 
J. W. Mavor, Sergius Morgulis, W. J. 
Musgrove, R. W. Pettengill, W. G. Reed, 
Jr., C. S. Ricker, H. A. Seipt, Carl 
Stephenson, M. C. Stewart, A. P. Usher. 


Meeting of Nov. 22, 1909. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Robert G. 
Shaw for her generous gift of $5000 
towards an addition to the Arnold Ar- 
boretum building. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor A. C. 
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Coolidge for his generous gift of $500 to 
the College Library for the purchase of 
books on German history. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $400, received Nov. 10, 1909, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$400 from Mr. Frederick Adams Woods 
for the Adams Woods Research Fellow- 
ship for the study of heredity in American 
history, in accordance with his offer of 
Oct. 18, 1909; — and it was Voted that 
the thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to Mr. Woods for his welcome 
gift. 

Voted that the gift of $500, from the 
Trustees of the Bache Fund, towards the 
salary of an additional machinist to assist 
in research at the Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Cleveland for its gift of $400 for the 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
Cleveland for 1909-10. 

Voted that the gift of $100, for the 
Henry Weidemann Locke Scholarship 
for 1909-10, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Dr. 
Samuel T. Elliott, to be added to the Jo- 
seph Warren Smith, Jr., Memorial Fund 
for the benefit of the Dental School, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Dr. 
Arthur T. Cabot, to meet the expense of 
certain experiments on animals made at 
the Medical School, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Minister of 
Public Instruction of the French Repub- 
lic for 24 volumes of the valuable ‘ Col- 
lection de Documents inédits sur l’His- 
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toire économique de la Révolution fran- 
caise,” recently received through his good 
offices as a gift to the University. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Guy Lowell 
for his generous and efficient services 
in the erection and decoration of the plat- 
form in front of University Hall on the 
occasion of the President’s Inauguration. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Edward Mor- 
ris for his generous contribution of furni- 
ture for Harvard House at Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. James Loeb 
for his gift of 429 volumes and 1183 
pamphlets from the library of the late 
Adolph Furtwingler. 

Voted to amend the Statutes of the 
University pertaining to the Library as 
follows: The 18th Statute, by substitut- 
ing for the third paragraph the following: 
“Subject to the direction of the Chair- 
man of the Council of the Library, the 
Librarian has the care and custody of 
the Library, superintending its internal 
administration, enforcing the rules, and 
conducting the correspondence. The 
Chairman of the Council shall make an- 
nually a report to the Library Committee 
of the Overseers and to the President.” 
The 19th Statute, by substituting for the 
first paragraph the following: ‘Council 
of the Library. The general control and 
oversight of the Library is committed to 
the Council of the Library, consisting of 
a Chairman and six other persons ap- 
pointed annually by the Corporation, 
with the consent of the Overseers. Any 
vacancy occurring in the Council is 
filled in the same manner for the unex- 
pired portion of the term.” Voted to 
communicate the foregoing amendments 
to the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
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bers of the Library Council for one year 
from Jan. 1, 1910: Archibald Cary Cool- 
idge, Chairman; William Morris Davis, 
Charles Gross, Morris Hickey Morgan, 
George Lyman Kittredge, George Foot 
Moore, Charles Homer Haskins. Voted 
to communicate this vote to the Board of 
Overseers that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 

Voted to grant the request of Professér 
C. L. Jackson for leave of absence for 
the academic year 1910-11 in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
board May 81, 1880. 

Voted to establish a Gordon McKay 
Professorship of Metallurgy. Voted to 
communicate this vote to the Board of 
Overseers that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 

Voted to establish:a Gordon McKay 
Professorship of Civil Engineering. 
Voted to communicate this vote to the 
Board of Overseers that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to establish a Gordon McKay 
Professorship of Electrical Engineering. 
Voted to communicate this vote to the 
Board of Overseers that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Gordon McKay Professor of Metallurgy, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1909: — Where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Edward Dyer Peters, M.D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this elec- 


‘tion to the Board of Overseers that they 


may consent thereto if they see fit. 
Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Gordon McKay Professor of Civil En- 
gineering, to serve from Sept. 1, 1909: — 
Whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that George Fillmore Swain was 
elected. Voted to communicate this elec- 
tion to the Board of Overseers that they 
may consent thereto if they see fit. 
Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Gordon McKay Professor of Electrical 
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Engineering to serve from Sept. 1, 1909: 
— Whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Harry Ellsworth Clifford 
was elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis Bige- 
low, Arthur Tracy Cabot, and John 
Templeman Coolidge, Jr., Trustees of 
the Museum of Fine Arts for one year 
from Jan. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Calvin Olin Davis, in Education; 
Charles Sturtevant Moore, in Education. 

Voted to appoint Emile Raymond 
Riegel, Austin Teaching Fellow in Chem- 
istry, for one year from Sept. 1, 1909. 

The following communication was 
presented : 


At a meeting of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences October 26, 1909, Voled — 

1. That a standing committee of nine, of which 
the President shall be chairman, be appointed 
from the Faculty, with power to associate with 
itself a large number of advisers for students. 

2. That the committee prepare general rules 
for the choice of electives, to be approved by the 
Faculty, based upon the principle that a student 
must take a considerable amount of work in some 
one field, and that the rest of his courses must be 
well distributed. 

3. That at the end of his first year in College 
each student be required to present to his adviser 
a plan of study for the remainder of his College 
course; and that the plan must conform to the 
general principles laid down by the committee, 
unless the committee is satisfied that the student 
is earnest and has sufficient grounds for depart- 
ing from those principles. 

4. That a student’s plan be subsequently 
changed only for a cause satisfactory to the com- 
mittee. 


Voted that the foregoing votes be and 
hereby are approved on the part of this 
Board, and that they be communicated 
to the Board of Overseers. 


Meeting of Dec. 13, 1909. 
The President presented the following 
letter: 
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St. Louis, Missouri, 
November the twenty-seventh, 
Nineteen hundred and nine. 
Professor Kuno Francke, 

Curator, Germanic Museum, 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

My dear Professor, — As it has been decided to 
start with the building for the Germanic Museum 
without further delay, I take pleasure in sending 
you enclosed my check for $150,000, the amount 
of my subscription to the Museum Fund of same. 

This Museum has been a link in a long chain of 
manifestations of friendliness between Germany 
and America. The German Emperor, the King 
of Saxony, the Prince Regent of Bavaria, German 
City Governments, and a number of American 
friends of German culture, have generously helped 
its cause. I trust this Museum will stand as a 
monument for what Germany has contributed to 
the culture of the world, and that it will be a 
permanent symbol of the friendship between 
America and the old Fatherland. As an American 
of German descent, I am proud to be able to as- 
sist in this worthy cause, 

Very cordially yours, 
ApDOoLPHUs BuscH. 

And the Treasurer reported the receipt 
of the gift of $150,000 as indicated by 
the foregoing letter. Whereupon it was 
Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Adolphus 
Busch for his generous and welcome gift 
whereby the important collections illus- 
trating the development of German art 
which the University owes to the gener- 
osity of German and American friends 
are to be worthily displayed and pre- 
served; and that Mr. Busch be assured 
of the gratification which his munificent 
contribution will bring, not only to the 
members and friends of Harvard Uni- 
versity, but to all who rightly appreciate 
America’s historic obligations to German 
culture, and the potential influence of 
that culture on American life. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$1500 for present use at the Botanical 
Museum, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Nathaniel T. 
Kidder for his generous gift of $11,000 
to cover the cost of the addition which is 
being made to the building of the Gray 
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Herbarium and that the addition be 
called the Kidder Wing. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Bayard 
Thayer for his gift of $5000 towards an 
addition to the Arnold Arboretum build- 
ing. 
Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. F. G. Web- 
ster for his gift of $5000 towards an ad- 
dition to the Arnold Arboretum building. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Francis W. 
Sargent for her gift of $5000 towards an 
addition to the Arnold Arboretum build- 
ing. 

“oted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $400, received Dec. 8, 1909, to- 
wards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Jere- 
miah Smith for his additional gift of $250 
to be credited to the account of Scholar- 
ship Money Returned in the Law School. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. George Wig- 
glesworth for his generous gift of $1000 
for the payment of additional service for 
the College. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John S. 
Ames for his gift of $846.36 for defray- 
ing the expense of repairs on the Marsh 
House at Petersham, and for payment of 
an advertising contract with Conserva- 
tion. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Assistant Pro- 
fessor L. F. Schaub for his gift of $380.18, 
returning the amount ($300) received by 
him in University scholarships in the 
Law School in 1904-05 and 1905-06, 
plus interest at six per cent; this gift to 
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be used in the same manner as Scholar- 
ship Money Returned in the Law School 
is used. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Mary L. 
Ware for her gift of $360 for the payment 
of an assistant in the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethnology. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from the 
Department of English for the payment 
of a lecture delivered by Otto Jespersen, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Philadelphia for the gift of $200 for 
a special scholarship of the Harvard 
Club of Philadelphia for 1909-10 to be 
awarded to Keith Lorenz of the Fresh- 
man Class. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $250, 
for the salary of a Secretary for the Caro- 
line Brewer Croft Fund Cancer Commis- 
sion for 1910, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $150, from Mr. 
E. de C. Zanetti, for the purchase of 
books on Cuba be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $25, 
the fourth annual gift of this amount for 
the purchase of linguistic materials and 
general ethnological works from the 
Oceanic area for the College Library, be 
gratefully accepted in accordance with 
the terms of the letter of gift dated 
Dec. 5, 1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Julian L. 
Coolidge for his gift of $100 towards the 
South End House Fellowship. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$10, the seventh annual payment under 
the provisions of clause forty of the will 
of Jerome Wheelock as amended by sec- 
tion seventeen of the modifications and 
amendments thereof. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
John B. Stetson, Jr., the second pay- 
ment for 1908-09 and the first payment 
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for 1909-10 for the purchase of books 
for the Library of the Peabody Museum, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, from Assist- 
ant Professor Roland B. Dixon, for the 
purchase of books on the Oceanic area, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
George Wentworth, towards the ex- 
penses of the International Commission 
on the Teaching of Mathematics, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from 
Messrs. Ginn and Company, towards the 
expenses of the International Commis- 
sion on the Teaching of Mathematics, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $10, from Pro- 
fessor A. C. Coolidge, the proceeds of the 
sale of a copy of the Hohenzollern book- 
plate, be gratefully accepted. 

The President presented the following 
letter: 

Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 25, 1909. 
President Lowell, 
5 University Hall. 

Dear Sir,—In memory of Edmund Russell 
Willson, of the Class of 1875 in Harvard College, 
his wife and children, his sisters, and myself wish 
to offer to the President and Fellows, for the use 
of the Department of Architecture, his collection 
of architectural photographs and plates. 

This collection is contained in one hundred and 
fifty-nine large volumes conveniently classified 
and arranged. They were intelligently selected 
during his eight years of preparation and the 
twenty-three years of practice of his profession 
in Providence, R. I. They were his pride, his in- 
timate books, his tools in constant use. 

The givers hope that these evidences of his pa- 
tient industry, and love for his art, may keep a 
memory of him in the College he loved, and may 
there serve for others the purpose for which he 


gathered them. 
Very truly yours, 


Rogert W- WILLSoN. 
And it was thereupon Voted that the gen- 
erous offer of the family of Mr. Willson 
be gratefully accepted. 
Voted that the gift of Mr. Ernest G. 
Stillman of a collection of Japanese lan- 
tern slides to the Department of Geology 
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and Geography, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver towards 
a new chemical laboratory in memory of 
Wolcott Gibbs, LL.D., Rumford Pro- 
fessor and Lecturer on the Application 
of Science to the Useful Arts from 1863 
to 1887. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver toward 
the purchase of books relating to the 


. South. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Frederick W. 
Taylor for his valued services in lecturing 
before the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Hugo 
Lederer for his generous gift to the Ger- 
manic Museum of the cast of “The 
Fencer.” 

Voted that the offer of $50 made by 
Mr. J. R. Coolidge, Jr., on behalf of the 
Committee on Education of the Boston 
Society of Architects, for a prize to be 
awarded for a special competition open 
to advanced students in the Department 
of Architecture, be gratefully accepted. 

The President reported the death of 
Charles Gross, Gurney Professor of His- 
tory and Political Science, which oc- 
curred on the 3d instant, in the 53d year 
of his age. 

The following communication was 
presented: 

At a meeting of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences November 30, 1909, Voled to recommend 
that there be a standing committee upon supple- 
mentary instruction, charged with arranging the 
courses for each year in consultation with divi- 
sions and departments and individual instructors, 
and in codperation with other institutions of 
higher education in or near Boston. 

That if such supplementary instruction involve 
a material i in the t of work now 
done by Harvard Instructors the Corporation 
should increase their number to a corresponding 
extent. 

That if a plan of codperation be carried, a 
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special degree should be instituted by each of 
the codperating colleges. The courses offered by 
any of these colleges may be credited towards 
this degree ; but the degree should be conferred 
by the college in which the greater part of the 
student’s work has been done. This degree at 
Harvard (and Radcliffe) should require the same 
number of courses as the A.B. or 8.B., but 
night well have different conditions of admission 
(e. gs, by certificate or by actual service in teach- 
ing) and of residence (e. g., not requiring the 
full year of residence). The name of this new 
degree should be considered in conference, but 
when conferred by Harvard should not be the 
A.B. or 8.B. 


Voted to adopt the above recommenda- 
tion of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
Voted to communicate the foregoing vote 
to the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

The following communication was 
presented: 


At a meeting of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences November 30, 1909, Voted to recommend 
that the practice of granting the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts upon studies pursued exclusively in 
a professional school be abandoned. (The term 
‘ professional school’’ is here understood to in- 
clude the Graduate School of Applied Science 
and the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, as well as the other graduate professional 
schools ; but studies pursued under the supervis- 
ion of the Division of the Medical Sciences and 
courses in the Divinity School which are also 
open to students under the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, being in both cases pursued under the 
direction of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, are, for purposes of this vote, consid- 
ered as not pursued in a professional school.) 

That the present announcement concerning the 
degree of Doctor of Science be discontinued, and 
that no candidates for this degree be accepted in 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences after 
the close of the present academic year. 

That the announcement concerning the degree 
of Master of Science be discontinued, and that no 
candidates for this degree be accepted after the 
close of the present academic year. 

That there be established in the Graduate 
School of Applied Science the degree of Doctor 
of Science, to be granted in the various fields of 
applied science, and to be administered under 
similar restrictions and in a similar manner to 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciénces. 


Voted to adopt the above so far as recom- 
mendations from the Faculty of Arts and 


Sciences are concerned. The President 
stated that the foregoing votes of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences had already 
been communicated by him to the Board 
of Overseers, and had received their ap- 
proval. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Re- 
sident Executive Board, that whenever 
a student under the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences has been prevented by sickness 
from doing enough work in a full course 
during the first half-year to justify his 
continuation of the course in the second 
half-year, and therefore substitutes a 
half-course in the second half-year for 
the full course he was obliged to aban- 
don, he may be permitted on petition to 
make that substitution without being 
charged for the new half-course as an 
additional course. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Department 
of University Extension for 1909-10, — 
and it was Voted to appoint them: Josiah 
Royce, Paul Henry Hanus, Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, Clifford Herschel Moore, Hec- 
tor James Hughes, William Bennett 
Munro, Winthrop John Vanluven Oster- 
hout. 

Voted to appoint Samuel Williston, 
A.M., LL.B., Acting Dean of the Law 
School for the remainder of the current 
academic year. 

Voted to appoint Theodore Lyman, a 
member of the Library Council for one 
year from Jan. 1, 1910. Voted to com- 
municate this vote to the Board of Over- 
seers that they may consent thereto if 
they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Edgar Huidekoper 
Wells, Secretary of the Library Council 
for one year from Jan. 1, 1910. 

The President presented a plan of or- 
ganization, dated Dec. 10, 1909, in re- 
gard to the establishment of the pro- 
posed Clinic in the Harvard Medical 


ee 
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School, from the Committee appointed 
by the President and Fellows June 14, 
1909. Voted, in accordance with said 
plan, to make the following appoint- 
ments for the remainder of the current 
academic year: Committee in charge of 
the Clinic in the Harvard Medical School 
— Herbert B. Howard, Henry A. Chris- 
tian, David Cheever. Visiting Physi- 
cians to the Clinic in the Hurvard Med- 
ical School — William H. Smith, Edwin 
A. Locke, Frederick T. Lord. Assistant 
Visiting Physicians to the Clinic in the 
Harvard Medical School — Francis W. 
Palfrey, Channing Frothingham, Jr., 
George C. Shattuck. Visiting Surgeons 
to the Clinic in the Harvard Medical 
School — David Cheever, Fred T. Mur- 
phy, Samuel Robinson. 

The resignation of Eugene S. Pleason- 
ton as Austin Teaching Fellow in Me- 
chanical Engineering was received and 
accepted to take effect Dec. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Edward Wiggles- 
worth, Curator of the Gardner Collection 
of Photographs. 

Voted to appoint Channing Frothing- 
ham, Jr., M.D., Director of the Summer 
School of Medicine for 1910. 

Voted to appoint Charles Frederick 
Dutch, Lecturer on Equity for the re- 
mainder of the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint Thomas Arthur 
Rickard, Lecturer on Mining Geology 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Austin Wakeman 
Scott, Instructor in Pleading and Equity 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Morley de Wolfe 
Hemmeon, Assistant in History for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Meeting of Dec. 27, 1909. 
The President presented the following 


letter from Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears: 


Boston, December 23, 1909. 
My dear Mr. Lowell, — I desire to establish at 
the Law School in memory of my son, Joshua 
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Montgomery Sears, Junior, who was a graduate 
of the School, prizes to be awarded annually to 
students in the School who shall have done the 
most brilliant work in their class during the 
year. The Faculty shall distribute the income 
of the fund in not exceeding four prizes, in one 
or more or all of the classes, as they deem best, 
and in making the distribution no regard shall 
be paid to the pecuniary means of the students 
who are to receive the same. . 

Until the fund is established by me from the 
income of which the prizes are to be paid, I pro- 
pose to pay annually on April first the sum of 
fifteen hundred dollars, beginning April first, 
1910. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Sarag C. Sears, 
By Epw. W. Hutcuins. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, Esq’re, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
Mrs. Sears for her welcome offer, and 
that it be gratefully accepted in accord- 
ance with the terms of her letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Edward 
C. Pickering for his generous gift of 
$1000 for present use at the Observatory. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Gardiner M. 
Lane for his generous gift of $1000 to be 
used for classical lectures or for such 
other purpose as the Department of the 
Classics may decide. 

Voted that the gift of $100 from Mr. 
Walter W. Naumburg, his third gift for 
the purchase of books on Shakespeare, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
Edwin Stanton Mullins, his seventh an- 
nual gift for the purchase of books on 
folk-lore, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $50, 
to be used as the income of Scholarship 
Funds is used, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $2.88, from Pro- 
fessor M. H. Morgan, for a German 
translation of Persius, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
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and Fellows be sent to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company for its welcome gift 
of maps and photographs recently ex- 
hibited at the Boston 1915 Exposition. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Boston and 
Albany Railroad Company for its wel- 
come gift of maps and photographs re- 
cently exhibited at the Boston 1915 
Exposition. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Company for its welcome 
gift of maps and photographs recently 
exhibited at the Boston 1915 Exposition. 

The resignation of Frederick Asher 
Spencer, as Assistant in Electrical En- 
gineering, was received and accepted to 
take effect Nov. 27, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Roger Alden Derby, 
Assistant Secretary for Appointments for 
the remainder of the current academic 
year. 

Voted to appoint Herbert Sidney Lang- 
feld, Ph.D., Fellow for Research in Psy- 
chology for the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint Henry A. Yeomans, 
Lecturer on Government for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1910. 


Meeting of Jan. 17, 1910. 

The President reported the receipt of 
$10,000 from (an anonymous giver), a 
graduate of Princeton College, to found 
the Princeton Fellowship in Harvard 
University; — and it was thereupon 
Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to (the anonymous 
giver) for his welcome gift and for the 
generous and fraternal spirit which it 
expresses. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to (an anonymous 
giver) for his generous gift of $5000, in 
addition to his gift of the same amount on 
June 8, 1909; the income of both gifts to 
be used to support a summer field course 


in structural and stratigraphical geology, 
conducted preferably in the mountain 
region of western North America. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Dr. John C. Phil- 
lips for his generous gift of $3000, addi- 
tional, to be used by the Shattuck Profes- 
sor of Pathological Anatomy, under the 
advice of a committee composed of the 
Shattuck Professor, the Associate Pro- 
fessor of Pathology, and the donor, for 
work in the Department of Pathology. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$800 on account of the gift of Messrs. A. 
C. Coolidge and C. L. Hay, for books on 
South America. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $400, received Jan. 8, 1910, to- 
wards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University, on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Morrill Wy- 
man for his gift of $400 for the purchase 
of apparatus for the use of the Patholog- 
ical Laboratory. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. W. Graham 
Bowdoin, Jr., for his welcome gift of 
$250, for the W. Graham Bowdoin, Jr., 
Scholarship for 1909-10, in accordance 
with his offer dated Oct. 18, 1909. 

Voted that the gift of $250, from Pro- 
fessor Edward D. Peters, to be used for 
a scholarship in the Division of Mining 
and Metallurgy, Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Science, for the College year 1910- 
11, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Babson S. 
Ladd for his gift of $200 toward the cost 
of improvements in the lecture room 
used by the Department of the Classics 
in Harvard Hall. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
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and Fellows be sent to Mr. Lawrence E. 
Sexton for his gift of $200, toward the 
cost of improvements in the lecture-room 
used by the Department of the Classics 
in Harvard Hall. 

Voted that the gift of $125, being the 
balance of the prize awarded by the Har- 
vard Club of New Jersey to Laurance B. 
Siegfried, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Dr. J. 
Ewing Mears, the balance of his scholar- 
ship of $225 in the Medical School for 
the year 1909-10, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$69.10, for the purchase of books for the 
Botanical Laboratory, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
Henry L. Shattuck, for the general ex- 
penses of undergraduate instruction in 
Harvard College, be gratefully accept- 
ed. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $25, 
the third payment towards the return of 
aid received while a student in Harvard 
College, to be used to aid an undergrad- 
uate, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the title of Austin Wakeman 
Scott be “Lecturer on Pleading and on 
Equity” instead of “‘ Instructor.” 

The resignation of Donald Gregg, 
M.D., as Charles Follen Folsom Fellow 
in Hygiene, was received and accepted to 
take effect Jan. 9, 1910. 

The resignation of R. H. Keniston, In- 
structor in Romance Languages, was re- 
ceived and accepted totake effect Feb. 12, 
1910. 

The resignation of Samuel H. Durgin, 
as Lecturer on Hygiene, was received and 
accepted to take effect Jan. 17, 1910: 

Voted to appoint Bancroft Gherardi 
Davis, Lecturer on the Law of Mining 
and of Irrigation for the second half of 
the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint Samuel Montefiore 
Waxmaa, Instructor in Romance Lan- 
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guages for the second half of the current 
academic year. 


Meeting of Jan. 31, 1910. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Chicago for its gift of $180, the first 
instalment for the Scholarship of the 
Harvard Club of Chicago for the year 
1909-10. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of San Francisco for its gift of $150, the 
second instalment for the Scholarship of 
the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
the year 1909-10. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John S. Ames 
for his gift of $1000 to the Surgical Lab- 
oratory Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. E. B. Dane 
for his gift of $500 to the Surgical Labor- 
atory Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Arthur W. 
Blake for her gift of $450, to be added to 
the principal of the F. B. Greenough 
Fund for Surgical Research. 

Voted that the gift of $100 from “A 
Friend,” to be added to the current in- 
come of the Peabody Museum, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. E. D. Bran- 
degee for his gift of $200 toward the cost 
of improvements in the lecture-room 
used by the Department of the Classics 
in Harvard Hall. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. H. B. Chapin 
for his gift of $125 toward the cost of im- 
provements in the lecture-room used by 
the Department of the Classics in Har- 
vard Hall. } 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Prentiss 
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Cummings for his gift of $200 toward 
the cost of improvements in the lecture- 
room used by the Department of the 
Classics in Harvard Hall. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. W. Amory 
Gardner for his gift of $200 toward the 
cost of improvements in the lecture-room 
used by the Department of the Classics 
in Harvard Hall. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Katherine 
E. Bullard for her gift of $500 for the 
benefit and use of the Department of 
Neuropathology. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry S. 
Grew, Mrs. W. Scott Fitz and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth for their generous 
gifts of $100 each for the construction of 
an exhibition case for photographs in the 
Geological Museum. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Edward A. 
Filene for his valuable services as a Lec- 
turer in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. James Logan 
for his valuable services as a Lecturer in 
the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

The President presented a letter from 
Mrs. John K. Paine, offering the Uni- 
versity the manuscripts of Professor 
Paine’s musical compositions, and ex- 
pressing her desire to relinquish in favor 
of the University certain royalties and 
commissions accruing to her from the 
publication, sale, or performance of Pro- 
fessor Paine’s copyrighted works. The 
President also reported that the said 
manuscripts had been delivered to the 
College Library, and he presented a deed 
whereby Mrs. Paine had given effect to 
her desire regarding the royalties and 
commissions; — Whereupon it was Voted 
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that Mrs. Paine’s generous gift be grate- 
fully accepted asa welcome memorial of 
Professor Paine’s services to Harvard 
University. 

The Treasurer presented a communi- 
cation dated Jan. 14, 1910, from Messrs. 
Ashurst, Morris, Crisp and Company, of 
London, on behalf of the executors of the 
late Colonel George Earl Church, en- 
closing extracts from his will and codicil 
bequeathing a part of his library to Har- 
vard University, upon certain conditions; 
— Whereupon it was Voted that the Pre- 
sident be and he hereby is authorized, for 
and on behalf of this Board, at such time 
as shall seem expedient to him, to accept 
the said bequest upon the conditions 
stated. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. William C. 
Endicott for his generous services toward 
increasing the income of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 

Voted to appoint Edward Kennard 
Rand, Ph.D., Curator of Manuscripts 
from Feb. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Adams 
Woods, Curator of Portuguese History 
from Feb. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Samuel Lionel Abra- 
hams, Assistant in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing for the second half of the current aca- 
demic year. 

Voted to appoint Maurice Machado 
Osborne, Assistant in Mechanical En- 
gineering for the second half of the cur- 
rent academic year. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Adjourned Meeting of Nov. 10, 1909. 

The following 17 members were 
present: The President of the Board, 
the President of the University, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Endicott, Farley, Fish, L. A. Frothing- 
ham, Grant, Huidekoper, A. A. Law- 
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rence, Peabody, Richardson, Shattuck, 
Storey, W. Warren, Wigglesworth, Wil- 
liams. 

The Board consented to the election of 
Frederick Jackson Turner as Professor 
of History, to serve from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Mr. Winslow Warren presented the 
Report of the Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions, together with the list of Vis- 
iting Committees of the Board for the 
year 1910, and said report and list were 
accepted by the Board, and ordered to 
be printed. 


Stated Meeting of Dec. 8, 1909. 

The following 22 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board, the 
President of the University, the Treas- 
urer of the University, Messrs. Endicott, 
Fish, L. A. Frothingham, P. R. Froth- 
ingham, Gaston, Grant, A. A. Lawrence, 
W. Lawrence, Loring, Peabody, Rich- 
ardson, Sexton, Shattuck, Storey, Swayze, 
J. C. Warren, W. Warren, Wiggles- 
worth, Williams. 

The appointment of George Lincoln 
Goodale, A.M., M.D., LL.D., a Fisher 
Professor of Natural History, Emeritus, 
from Sept. 1, 1909, was concurred in. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Nov. 22, 1909, establishing a 
Gordon McKay Professorship of Metal- 
lurgy; a Gordon McKay Professorship 
of Electrical Engineering; a Gordon 
McKay Professorship of Civil Engineer- 
ing, and the Board voted to consent to 
these votes. 

The Board consented to amending 
Statutes 18 and 19 of the University per- 
taining to the Library. 

The Board expressed its approval of 
the votes of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences of Nov. 30, 1909, in regard to 
the degrees of A.M., S.M., and S.D., and 
they were placed on file. 

The President of the University com- 
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municated the following votes of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences modifying 
the choice of electives, and after debate 
thereon, the Board unanimously ap- 
proved said votes, and authorized the 
carrying out of the same. 

The President of the University com- 
municated orally to the Board the con- 
templated establishment by the Corpor- 
ation of a Freshman Dormitory, and 
explained the purpose and scope of the 
same, and after debate thereon, the 
Board unanimously voted to approve the 
establishment of said Dormitory as con- 
templated by the Corporation. 

Mr. Winslow Warren presented the 
Report of the Committee on the Admin- 
istration of the University Chapel, and 
upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions, it 
was accepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Storey presented the Report of 
the Committee on Government, to whom 
was referred the votes of the President 
and Fellows of April 26, 1909, as fol- 
lows: 

1. That, in passing upon applications from 
graduates of the University who ask to have 
their names transferred from one class to an- 
other in the Quinquennial Catalogue, the policy 
of the governing boards be conformed to the 
present practice of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences in recommending candidates for degrees 
“as of’ a different year from that in which the 
degree is actually bestowed. 

2. That the foregoing vote be communicated 
to the Board of Overseers, in answer to their 
vote of December 9, 1908, and that this commun- 
ication be accompanied by extracts from a let- 
ter to the Secretary from the Dean of Harvard 
College, showing the present practice of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences ; 

— with the recommendation that the 
Board adopt the following vote: 

That a student who shall have established his 

right toa degree shall be permitted before re- 


ceiving the same to elect as of which class he 
desires his name entered in the Quinquennial 


Catalogue, and may for cause shown have his , 


name transferred from one class to another at 
any time before his name appears in print in the 
Quinquennial Catalogue, but the name of no 
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student that has once appeared in the Quinquen- 
nial Catalogue shall thereafter be transferred so 
as to appear with the graduates of another year. 


And the Board voted to accept said Re- 
port, and to adopt the recommendation 
thereof. 


Stated Meeting of Jan. 12, 1910. 


The following 24 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board, the 
President of the University, the Treas- 
urer of the University, Messrs. Delano, 
Elliott, Endicott, Farley, Fish, L. A. 
Frothingham, P. R. Frothingham, A. A. 
Lawrence, Loring, Markham, Morgan, 
Rand, Richardson, Sexton, Shattuck, 
Storey, Swayze, J. C. Warren, W. War- 
ren, Weld, Wigglesworth. 

The Board voted to approve the votes 
of the Corporation on the new rules for 
choosing electives. 

The Board concurred in electing 
Edward Dyer Peters, M.D., Gordon 
McKay Professor of Metallurgy, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1909; Harry Ells- 
worth Clifford, Gordon McKay Profess- 
or of Electrical Engineering, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1909; and George Fillmore 
Swain, Gordon McKay Professor of Civil 
Engineering, to serve from Sept. 1, 1909. 


BULLET VOTING FOR 
OVERSEERS. 


To the Board of Overseers, Harvard 
College. 

The Committee on Elections, to 
which was referred the question of bul- 
let voting for the nomination and elec- 
tion of Overseers, with instructions to 
confer with the Executive Committee of 
the Alumni Association and report at 
some future meeting of this Board, have 
considered the question, and have com- 
municated with the representatives of the 
Alumni as suggested. 

It does not appear that any record has 
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been kept of the bullet votes cast in the 
nomination of Overseers, but Mr. Wells, 
who has done the counting, informs us 
that according to his recollection bullet 
voting in the nomination “is not com- 
mon.” Mr. Wade, the Secretary of this 
Board, who was asked for the facts in 
regard to the casting of bullet ballots 
at the election of Overseers, informs us 
that at the election at last Commence- 
ment the total number of ballots cast 
was 1514 altogether. Of these William 
L. Richardson received 821 votes, of 
which 8 were bullets; George Wiggles- 
worth received 797 votes, of which 3 were 
bullets; Francis J. Swayze received 783 
votes, of which 5 were bullets; Howard 
Elliott received 915 votes, of which 2 
were bullets; Lawrence E. Sexton re- 
ceived 764 votes, of which 15 were bul- 
lets; J. P. Morgan, Jr., received 817 votes 
of which 8 were bullets; John W. Farley 
received 619 votes, of which 20 were bul- 
lets. Of the unsuccessful candidates 
George E. Bird received 524 votes, of 
which 1 was a bullet; James F. Jackson 
received 576 votes, of which 1 was a 
bullet,.and Ezra R. Thayer received 551 
votes, of which 8 were bullets. The total 
number of bullet ballots cast (66) was 
about 43 per cent of the total ballots. 

The year before (1908) the total num- 
ber of ballots cast was 1317, of which 
47 were bullets. Of these 47 William 
Rand, Jr., received 34 out of a total vote 
for him of 603. 

These were the only statistics which 
the Committee has been able to get, and 
from these it would seem that the evil of 
bullet voting had not yet reached any 
serious proportion. Certainly it would 
not seem that bullet ballots enough to 
affect the result had been cast. 

Dealing now with the remedy. The ~ 
rights of the voters at the election on 
Commencement are determined by the 
Statute, which provides that the vacan- 
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cies in the Board of Overseers “shall 
hereafter be annually supplied by bal- 
lot” of certain persons. There is nothing 
in the Statute which makes it necessary 
that each ballot should contain a vote 
for as many persons as there are vacan- 
cies to be filled, and in the absence of any 
such provision it would seem impossible 
to deny the right of the voter to cast his 
ballot for any number of candidates less 
than the whole number of vacancies. 
In an ordinary public election the citizen 
always exercises the right to vote for 
some of the candidates and not for 
others. The records invariably show 
that a larger number of votes are cast 
in favor of the candidates for the prin- 
cipal offices to be filled than for the can- 
didates for minor offices, and no reason 
can be found in the law for giving the 
voter at the election of Overseers less 
freedom of choice than the voter has at 
the ordinary state election. 

So far as the ballot on the nominations 
is concerned the matter is wholly within 
the control of the Alumni Association. 
It is this Association which elects the 
Committee, and it may prescribe rules 
which the Committee shall adopt in 
dealing with ballots which are cast for 
candidates. If the Association thinks it 
proper it may instruct the Committee 
to receive no ballots which do not con- 
tain votes for as many candidates as 
there are vacancies. In the judgment 
of your Commitiee this matter is not 
within the jurisdiction of this Board. 

If the Alumni are of opinion that bullet 
voting is an evil, and that steps should 
be taken to prevent it, it is probable that 
a vote of the Alumni Association express- 
‘ing an opinion adverse to the practice, 
if supported by general public opinion, 
would be a sufficient remedy. However, 
should the practice increase to an extent 
which calls for other action, an applica- 
tion to the Legislature would be neces- 
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sary to change the present provisions of 
the Statute. 

It has been suggested that not only is 
bullet voting not an evil, but that it 
might be wise to adopt it for the purpose 
of testing at an election held by educated 
men the value of the schemes for pro- 
portionate representation, which are now 
strongly urged as a remedy for many 
existing evils. To frame a proper meas- 
ure which should secure proper pro- 
portionate representation is not an easy 
task, but if the Board is of opinion that 
such a measure should be presented the 
Committee will endeavor to have one 
framed and submit it for consideration. 
In the absence of any vote by the Board 
to this effect the Committee will not 
undertake this work. 

Your Committee is therefore of opin- 
ion that no action by this Board on the 
question of bullet voting is now neces- 
sary. MoorriELD STOREY, 


Chairman for Committee. 
Jan. 12, 1910. 


The Committee on Elections consists 
of Moorfield Storey, Chairman; Stephen 
M. Weld, William Caleb Loring, Wil- 
liam Rand, Jr., J. Wells Farley. The 
foregoing report was accepted and its 
recommendation adopted by the Board 
of Overseers at its Stated Meeting of 
January 12. 


REPORT 


OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO CON- 
SIDER HOW TESTS FOR RANK IN COL- 
LEGE MAY BE MADE A MORE GENERALLY 
RECOGNIZED MEASURE OF INTELLECT- 
UAL POWER. 


The title of this committee describes 
with some fulness the object for which it 
was appointed, — that object being two- 
fold: to consider, first, how the tests we 
use can be so improved as to make them 
a better measure of intellectual power; 
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and, second, so far as the tests adopted 
are a good measure, how the students and 
the public at large can be made to recog- 
nize that they are such. At the outset it 
was clearly desirable to learn as much as 
possible about the point of view of under- 
graduates and recent graduates, and to 
gather any valuable suggestions that 
wight be made by them or by the instruct- 
ors. The committee therefore, distrib- 
uted five distinct circulars: first to all the 
instructors in charge of courses under the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences; second, to 
the 1600 students who signed the petition 
to the Faculty in reference to athletics; 
third, to the high scholars of the first and 
second groups; fourth, to the Harvard 
graduates who were enrolled in the Law 
School when the petition was sent out last 
spring; and, fifth, to the members of the 
classes of 1899 and 1903. 

Of the persons of each kind to whom 
circulars were sent, a considerable num- 
ber answered. The replies were always 
frank, often instructive, and sometimes 
highly suggestive. From them the gen- 
eral attitude of the students, the recent 
graduates, and the instructors towards 
rank and the tests by which it is measured 
may be ascertained. 

The undergraduates who answered 
were of all kinds, being not very un- 
evenly divided into those who were can- 
didates for a degree with distinction and 
those who were not; and on the whole 
the replies show that the general estima- 
tion in which rank or academic honors 
are held both by good scholars and others 
is more uniform than one might suppose. 
A large proportion, in fact the greater 
part, of the students do not regard any 
scholarly distinction as an indication of 
ability, or only of ability to be a scholar 
in the particular line in which the rank 
is obtained, not of ability to succeed in 
life. The commonest reason given is that 
rank can be had by “grinding”; that it 
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is mainly a test of cramming and mem- 
ory ; and in this connection it may be ob- 
served that a literary prize is generally 
regarded as the best test of ability, a de- 
gree with distinction as the next, and 
rank in courses as the least trustworthy 
test. The extent to which memory and 
the capacity to grind are large elements 
of success in life is not unnaturally hid- 
den from undergraduates, who attribute 
an excessive potency to brilliancy of 
mind alone. Still they are no doubt right 
in thinking that our examinations meas- 
ure unduly the former qualities. A num- 
ber of students gomplained also of the il- 
legitimate means by which rank could be 
obtained — such as the aid of tutors or 
printed notes, or “jollying the professor.” 
In replying to the question how academic 
honors could be made a greater object of 
ambition, many men, and quite as much 
the candidates for a degree with dis- 
tinction as the rest, referred to the kind 
of men who now rank high as a dis- 
couragement to others. In fact, one of 
the saddest things in the College today 
is the attitude of the more fashionable 
men towards high scholars, shown by 
such contemptuous epithets as “ greasy 
grinds” or “greasers.” 

Among the men who were not candi- 
dates for the degree with distinction, 
more than one third stated as a reason 
why they did not try for it that it would 
interfere with other things of more value, 
while nearly one fourth did not think it 
worth the effort; + and in reading the an- 
swers to these circulars one is much struck 
by the common feeling that it is worth 
while to do fairly well in studies, but not 
to excel; that even. from a purely educa- 
tional point of view mediocrity in studies, 
with some attention to outside activities, 
is better than excellence in scholarly 
work. 


1 It may be observed that more than one fourth 
thought it would require too much specializing. 
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A suggestion was frequently made by 
the students that weekly tests should 
count more and examinations less, while 
several men complained that the exam- 
inations were too minute. In fact, there 
was a general belief that marks depend 
mainly, if not exclusively, upon the result 
of examinations; and this is the more 
curious, because from the answers of 
those instructors who sent in replies it ap- 
pears that in by far the greater number 
of courses the mid-year and final exami- 
nations count for only a part of the mark, 
frequently not more than one half. It is 
unfortunate that such a misunderstand- 
ing should exist, and it would be well to 
make the students aware that diligence 
in weekly tasks and in theses or other 
work counts for a considerable portion of 
the final mark. They appear to feel too 
often that by cramming during the last 
few days they can save themselves from 
the consequences of indolence through 
out the year. 

It is noteworthy, also, that a number 
of students spoke with approval of the 
privileges of the Dean’s List, and some- 
times advised the grant of still larger 
privileges to high scholars. 

Most of the instructors who replied 
were satisfied for all purposes with the 
tests which they gave; but a few of them 
thought that it would be better to have, 
and two or three have actually applied in 
practice, different tests or questions for 
high rank and for a pass or mediocre 
mark in their courses. 

Among the graduates of the classes of 
1899 and 1903 who answered, a little 
more than one half said they were dis- 
satisfied with the amount of scholarly 
work they had done in College, some of 
them giving as their reason for not doing 
better a failure to realize their opportuni- 
ties, some the lack of connection between 
electives and of good advice in the Fresh- 
man year, some their interest in other 
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things, and others the general atmosphere 
of indifference in College. More than 
three quarters thought rank an unsatis- 
factory measure in intellectual power, 
commonly because it could be had by 
“ grinding,” cramming, or because it was 
a test of memory alone. Some of them 
suggested a publication of grades, and 
more recognition of scholarship; many 
wanted more frequent tests instead of 
examinations; and several joined in a 
complaint, found in answers to all the 
circulars, that the present system of 
Freshman advisers is inadequate. 

The answers of the law students who 
had graduated from Harvard College 
were in some respects the most interest- 
ing of all. They were unanimous in say- 
ing that the spirit of work is stronger in 
the Law School than in College, three 
fourths of them ascribing this to the fact 
that the utility of the work itself is more 
obvious, while in a number of answers 
other reasons were suggested, such as 
that the men are older, that they have less 
outside interests, that the atmosphere is 
more conducive to study, that the teach- 
ing in the classroom is more interesting, 
that the subject itself is harder, and that 
the problems are more capable of solu- 
tion. 

There was an overwhelming opinion 
that a cum laude in the Law School is 
a better test of intellectual power than a 
cum laude in College. Of the accuracy of 
this belief we shall have occasion to speak 
later; but it may be noted here that it is 
attributed by the students themselves to 
the fact that all men try for a cum laude 
in the Law School, and that it is awarded 
on tests of reasoning power rather than 
memory. It certainly requires more stren- 
uous work, and that fact no doubt en- 
hances its value. Some of the men sug- 
gest closer personal relations with the 
professors in College, a reduction of the 
amount of reading given out in the 
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courses, more tangible rewards for intel- 
lectual effort, and nearly one third of 
them advise some curtailment in the 
elective system. 

The most striking general conclusions 
to be drawn from the answers of the 
students and recent graduates are: first, 
the general feeling that success in College 
scholarship furnishes little or no indica- 
tion of those intellectual qualities that 
men desire to possess; and, second, the 
prevailing satisfaction with mediocrity of 
attainment. No one who appreciates the 
full scope of a college education would 
for a moment question the great value of 
the activities outside the classroom — the 
association with other young men, so 
far as possible of the most varied type, 
the interest in college papers, and other 
forms of student life, — but while the de- 
sire for high scholarly attainment seems 
to have declined in the last generation, 
the interest in other activities, except 
athletics, does not seem to have increased, 
if indeed it has not substantially lessened 
also. Contentment with mediocrity is 
perhaps the greatest danger that faces 
us, and it is closely connected with the 
feeling among the students that college 
is a sort of interlude in serious life, sepa- 
rated from what goes before, and dis- 
sociated with what follows. They do not 
perceive the bearing of a liberal educa- 
tion upon their subsequent careers, or 
the influence which the habit of strong 
scholarly work may have throughout 
their lives.” 





Amore general habit of electing courses 
that lead to a degree with distinction 
would tend strongly to arouse a spirit of 
competition, just as that spirit is very 
active in Oxford and Cambridge under 

1 Several paragraphs that belong here are 
printed earlier on pp. 417-22, under the title 


“Does the College ‘Sport’ become the Law 
School ‘ Grind’ ?’”— Ep. 
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the system of honor schools; and the 
stimulus would be much increased by 
printing the distinction obtained after a 
man’s name in the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue. If it be true that the best choice of 
studies by the normal undergraduate is 
a concentration of nearly one half of his 
electives in some one field, and a scatter- 
ing of the rest, there would appear to be 
no reason why every student should not 
be required to show cause why his choice 
of courses is not made on that basis. In 
this way it would be possible to see that 
each undergraduate, who has not a good 
reason for doing otherwise, should take 
enough of some one subject to master it, 
and at the same time should not special- 
ize to excess. While suggesting the gen- 
eral encouragement of a choice of courses 
leading to a degree with distinction, it 
may be well to observe that the different 
departments do not all work upon the 
same plan in arranging their requirements 
for such a degree. Some of them would 
seem to proceed on the principle that dis- 
tinction ought to indicate highly trained 
scholarship in that subject, whereas it 
would seem to the committee that the true 
object of all undergraduate study is to 
produce, not technical scholars, but men 
who have learned to use their minds effect- 


-ively, and that the degree with distinc- 





tion ought to indicate earnest work in a 
subject and ability in handling it. With 
this assumption there is no reason why 
every student of normal mind should not 
be expected to choose his electives on a 
plan that would, if he has diligence and 
capacity, lead him to take a degree with 
distinction. 

If such an object is to be carried out, 
the electives must be chosen under more 
systematic advice. The replies to the cir- 
culars of the committee have shown an 
almost universal dissatisfaction with the 
present system of Freshman advisers, not 
that the advisers themselves are at fault, 
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but that their position is a well-nigh hope- 
less one. The Freshmen crowd in at the 
opening of the term with their lists of 
electives, when there is no time to discuss 
general plan of studies. Moreover they 
present, and are required to present, only 
the electives for the Freshman year. The 
adviser may do as well as he can, and 
yet be wholly unable to exert any serious 
influence in favor of any systematic plan 
of study running through the four years. 
The whole system ought therefore to be 
revised, and the best course would seem 
to be the appointment of a small commit- 
tee taken from among leading members 
of the Faculty, who should have under 
their general direction a large number of 
advisers, including a certain number of 
Seniors, law students, and the like. The 
committee through its advisers could not 
only supervise the choice of electives for 
the Freshman year, but could also oblige 
each student at the end of that year to 
present a systematic plan for the choice 
of electives throughout his College course, 
a plan which might with the consent of 
the committee be changed if reasonsarose 
later which made it proper to do so. Un- 
der these conditions the committee might 
lay down general principles, to be ap- 
proved by the Faculty, which would regu- 
late its action; and the various depart- 
ments might be requested to prepare one 
or more plans for atonsecutive choice of 
studies leading to a degree with distinc- 
tion in their own fields. In this way there 
would be a certain number of model 
courses among which the ordinary stud- 
ent would take his choice. Some of 
them might be of a more or less general 
character, combining in one field courses 
related together, although given in differ- 
ent departments. In any case the student 
who did not want to follow some one of 
the model courses, both in the studies in 
his main field and in the scattering of the 
rest, would have to show cause for his ac- 


tion; and the fact that a course cameat an 
agreeable time in the morning, or a con- 
venient day in the week, would not be a 
sufficient cause. For a departure from the 
normal he would obtain the consent of 
the committee, or of the adviser acting 
under his directions, and this would leave 
abundant opportunity for personal apti- 
tudes and peculiarities. 

Such a system resembles that of an 
honor and pass degree, but as most of the 
students would be taking courses that 
lead to a degree with distinction they 
would tend to enrol themselves as can- 
didates therefor, and having done so they 
would probably be more and more anx- 
ious to win it, while a real sense of com- 
petition would no doubt arise among the 
men so enrolled in any one department. 
How much a change of this kind would 
raise the spirit of scholarship in the Col- 
lege it is, of course, impossible to foretell. 
No improvement can be expected to be 
sudden, but in a few years it may be very 
great. From this point of view the ex- 
perience of Oxford and Cambridge is cer- 
tainly encouraging. At the opening of the 
19th century scholarshipamong the under- 
graduates in both universities was at a 
very low ebb, but the establishment of the 
degree with honors brought a revolution, 
and it was not long before the desire to 
win honors of high grade was so great 
that the man who succeeded was an ob- 
ject of general admiration. The scholarly 
work done in those universities is, in fact, 
based upon an elaborate system of com- 
petition and prizes. The whole social 
structure of this country resembles, of 
course, that of England too little to just- 
ify any exact parallel in college methods; 
nevertheless we may profit by her ex- 
ample. 

In reading the replies, the committee 
is struck by the number of students, and 
recent graduates — sometimes them- 
selves poor scholars — who feel that the 
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amount of work required in College is 
still too low, in spite of the fact that it 
has been raised very much in the last few 
years. These men not infrequently com- 
plain of the evil effects of easy courses, 
both in lowering the general standard 
and in rendering meaningless a compari- 
son of rank in different subjects. The 
records and marks of the men who grad- 
uated from the I.aw and Medical schools 
cum laude in the last 12 years show clearly 
that, save in English, where the mark- 
ing is a trifle more severe, there is on 
the average no substantial difference of 
standard among the principal depart- 
ments. This is a very gratifying fact; 
yet it remains true that in a number of 
departments there are occasional easy 
courses which are a serious detriment to 
the College; and the committee would 
suggest that each department should 
strive to stiffen, or eliminate from its list, 
courses of that character. 

In answer to the question whether they 
should, on the whole, do better work if 
the degree could be obtained by higher 
marks in fewer courses, 17 candidates for 
a degree with distinction, and 47 non-can- 
didates said Yes, while 78 candidates and 
67 non-candidates said No. The minority 
of non-candidates for a degree with dis- 
tinction who were in favor of this plan 
was latge; and the committee feels that it 
may be worth while for the Faculty to 
consider hereafter the wisdom of estab- 
lishing a pass degree — with different re- 
quirements from the degree with distinc- 
tion — to which could be applied the 
principle of making higher marks in 
fewer courses equivalent to lower marks 
in a larger number; but the committee 
is not prepared to recommend such a 
change at present. 

The committee feels that in awarding 
high rank or distinction, emphasis should 
be laid more largely than it is today on 
ability to deal with facts and principles, 
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as compared with information acquired 
an® memory. 

Although most of the instructors ap- 
pear to be well satisfied with their exam- 
inations, both as tests of the amount of 
work done and of intellectual power, this 
is by no means universally true; and a few 
of them have tried with apparent success 
the experiment of putting upon the ex- 
amination paper, in addition to questions 
to be answered by the ordinary man, other 
problems that will test unusual ability 
or grasp of the subject. Such a method 
can, of course, be pursued in different 
forms according to the nature of the sub- 
ject. While the most sacred possession 
we have at Harvard, and one essential to 
a true university spirit, is liberty of in- 
struction, there is great value in the dis- 
cussion and suggestion of methods among 
instructors, who should also be encour- 
aged to try experiments in testing the 
powers of their best students. 

No man has a thorough command of 
his subject unless in addition to knowing 
and thinking about it he can express him- 
self; and for this reason the theses now 
extensively used are among the most valu- 
able partof ourundergraduateeducation ; 
but it is not improbable that they would 
be more effective if their use was more 
systematic. Theses are now so numerous, 
and come in all the courses so nearly at 
the same time, that they are often hur- 
riedly and carelessly written; and it may 
be suggested that in some of the courses 
which are not intended primarily for re- 
search a system of reports such as those 
which have been successfully used in 
Chemistry 8 be tried. 

On the other hand, a thesis presented 
for a degree with distinction ought to be 
a serious affair. At present it is merely 
one among many written for various 
courses, but the departments might well 
consider the possibility of some arrange- 
ment whereby the theses presented for the 
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degree with distinction should cover the 
subject-matter of more than one c@urse 
and the work of more than one instruct- 
or, whenever the subject lends itself to 
literary treatment. The student ought 
also to be encouraged to offer his thesis as 
a prize essay. This would have the fur- 
ther advantage of bringing the candi- 
dates for distinction in a number of dif- 
ferent departments into some sort of com- 
parison and competition. 

One of the problems that casts its shad- 
ow upon the College relates to fraudulent 
written work, previously handed in in 
another course, copied from other stud- 
ents, or prepared by an outside agency. 
Although there is no reason to suppose 
that such dishonesty is common, recent 
revelations have shown that it is not un- 
known; and like the use of notes of read- 
ing in the elementary courses, — which 
though not involving fraud is utterly 
fatal to education, — it is not easy to pre- 
vent. In the case of a degree with dis- 
tinction, however, there is no reason to 
fear that improper methods of this sort 
will be used, because those degrees are 
essentially competitive, and it has always 
beenconsidered dishonorableamong Har- 
vard students to take any unfair advant- 
age in competitive work. 

The committee therefore recommends: 

That a standing committee be ap 
pointed from the Faculty, and that a 
large number of advisers be appointed to 
act under its general direction. 

That the committee prepare general 
rules for the choice of electives to be ap- 
proved by the Faculty, based upon the 
principle that a student must take courses 
enough in some one field to lead to a de- 
gree with distinction, and must distribute 
the rest of his courses so as to leave none 
of the chief branches of learning wholly 
untouched. 

That the various departments, or com- 
mittees in charge, be requested to pre- 


pare one or more model, but not compul- 
sory, plans for a consecutive choice of 
courses leading to a degree with distinc- 
tion in their subjects. 

That at the end of his first year in Col- 
lege, each student be required to present 
to his adviser a plan of electives for the 
remainder of his College course; and that 
except for a cause satisfactory to the com- 
mittee, or to the adviser acting under its 
direction, the plan must conform to the 
general rules laid down by the committee. 

That a student’s plan be subsequently 
changed only for a cause satisfactory to 
the committee, or to the adviser acting 
under its direction. 

That the fact of having received a de- 
greewith distinction benoted in the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue. 

The committee further suggests to the 
departments and committees in charge 
that they consider the possibility of hav- 
ing the theses presented for a degree with 
distinction cover the subject of more than 
one course. 

And suggests to instructors, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary tests for passing a 
course, the experimental use of special 
tests designed to measure intellectual 
power or grasp of a subject. 

A. LawrENce LoweLL, 
L. B. R. Briggs, 
Tueropore W. Ricuarps, 
Wattace C. SaBINe, 

B. S. Hurweovt, 

Epwarp K. Ranp, 
Rocer B. Merriman. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 

A number of advantageous changes in 
the regulations respecting degrees have 
been recently adopted. The Doctor of 
Science is transferred to the Graduate 
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School of Applied Science, where it is to 
be conferred on suitably qualified stud- 
ents under conditions similar to those 
imposed for the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. The Master of Science 
disappears after the current year, as a 
corollary of the lapsing of the four-year 
prescribed programs in the Lawrence 
Scientific School which it presupposed. 
Finally, the requirements for the Mas- 
ter of Arts have been amended by the 
provision that no scheme of study will 
be accepted which is made up wholly 
of studies pursued in a professional 
school. 

An annual income of about $15,000 is 
now available from the new Frederick 
Sheldon Fund for traveling fellowships, 
announced in the Magazine, June, 1908, 
p. 660. The Corporation has appointed 
a Committee of Deans, with Dean Briggs 
as Chairman, to administer the Fund. 
The income is not to be assigned in fel- 
lowships of fixed amounts, but ‘“‘on re- 
commendation to the Committee from 
the various Departments and Schools, to 
be assigned as the Committee shall deem 
most expedient for purposes of investiga- 
tion or study either in this country — out- 
side Harvard University — or abroad.” 
Two Fellows have been appointed upon 
the Fund for the current year: P. G. 
Clapp, A.M. ’09, now studying at Stutt- 
gart, and J. A. Lomax, A.M. ’07, who is 
investigating American ballads. 


George W. Robinson, ’95, Sec. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

On Jan. 10, 1910, the out-patient 
clinic for medical and surgical cases 
opened at the Medical School. The clinic 
is open daily except Sundays from 3.30 
to 4.30 p.m. During the first 3 weeks 
a considerable number of patients were 
treated. In all 91 new cases have come 
for treatment. On the medical side there 
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have been 62 visits from patients and on 
the surgical 104. The clinic is in charge 
of a committee composed of Drs. H. A. 
Christian, Howard, and D. Cheever. The 
staff is composed of three surgeons, Drs. 
S. Robinson, D. Cheever, and F. T. Mur- 
phy, three physicians, Drs. F. ‘T. Lord, 
W. H. Smith, and E. A. Locke, and three 
assistant physicians, Drs. F. W. Pal- 
frey, G.C. Shattuck, and C. Frothingham, 
Jr. It is hoped that this clinic will grow 
steadily in size. All Harvard graduates 
and others as well are urged to send any 
cases suited for free treatment to this 
clinic. 4 

At a meeting of the first-year class in 
the early part of January the following 
officers were elected: C. W. Lieb, from 
Colorado College, president; W. P. 
Buffum, Brown University, secretary ; 
E. T. Wentworth, Harvard University, 
member of the Students’ Room Com- 
mittee. 

On Jan. 21, the Aesculapian Club of 
Harvard medical graduates held their an- 
nual midwinter meeting at the American 
House, Boston. About 200 guests and 
100 members were present. Pres. Lowell, 
Dr. M. J. Rosenau, Professor of Prevent- 
ive Medicine and Hygiene at Harvard, 
and Dr. W. B. James, Professor of Medi- 
cine at Columbia University, were the 
speakers. After the speaking, refresh- 
ments were served and an informal en- 
tertainment with songs was offered by the 
members of the club. 

On Wednesday afternoons during the 
first half-year the physiological collo- 
quia have been held in the laboratory 
of the Physiological Department. Mem- 
bers of the departments of Physiology 
and Biological Chemistry have attended 
these meetings, at which subjects of in- 
terest to these two departments have 
been discussed. During the second half- 
year these meetings will be held every 
other week on Saturday forenoons and 
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probably some of the Ist-year students 
will be invited to attend. 

The Pathological Colloquia have been 
held in the amphitheatre of Building D 
this year under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Southard and the secretaryship of 
Dr. F. P. Gay. A wide series of topics 
has been taken up, among which may 
be mentioned ‘‘ Giant-cell Sarcoma,” by 
Prof. F. B. Mallory; “‘A new method for 
staining Blood Platelets,” by Prof. J. H. 
Wright and Dr. R. Kinnicutt; “Review 
of A. E. Wright’s Principles of Immun- 
ization,” by Dr. F. P. Gay; and “ Per- 
sonal Impressions of Freud’s Theory and 
Treatment of the Psychoneurosis,” by 
Prof. J. J. Putnam. 

From January 1 to March 1 on Satur- 
day evenings and Sunday afternoons 
free public lectures on medical subjects 
are held at the Medical School. These 
lectures, which are given by the faculty 
and teaching staff of the Medical School, 
cover a large field of subjects and are 
very well attended by the public. 

During the summer months from June 
1 to Oct. 1 the Harvard Summer School 
of Medicine will be in operation. This 
summer 100 courses will be offered, and 
many of these are given more than once. 
This is a larger variety of courses than 
has ever been offered before, and shows 
that the popularity of the Summer School 
is increasing. Last summer the attend- 
ance was larger than ever before, and it is 
hoped to exceed last year’s limit this year. 
Most of the courses are offered for July 
and August, but a good number are of- 
fered in both June and September. In 
addition to the courses, a series of lectures 
on ‘Tuesdays and Fridays will be given. 
These lectures will be open to the mem- 
bers of the Summer School and to prac- 
titioners in the vicinity of Boston. They 
are given by members of the faculty and 
the teaching staff. 

The first lecture in the new department 


of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene on 
Feb. 2 was given by President Emeritus 
Eliot. It was due in great part to the in- 
terest of Mr. Eliot along these lines of 
medical education that this chair was es- 
tablished in the Medical Faculty. 

Prof. E. E. Southard has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the subcommittee 
on Insanity under the Eugenics Commit- 
tee of the American Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. S. T. Orton, Jr., A.M. ’06, has 
been appointed Pathologist to the Wor- 
cester State Hospital. 

C. Frothingham, Jr., ’02. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Mr. Arthur Gilman died on Dec. 28, 
1909. In 1878 he initiated the movement 
which led to the offering of ‘* Private 
Collegiate Instruction for Women” in 
Cambridge in the following year. As one 
of the principal executive officers of the 
new institution he exhibited great pa- 
tience, discernment, and administrative 
ability, and conducted its work with won- 
derful smoothness. Mr. Gilman was Sec- 
retary of this Society from its foundation 
until 1894; he then was made Regent, and 
held this office until 1896. He was one of 
the signers of the Articles of Association 
of the Society, and he remained a mem- 
ber of the Associates until his death. 
The College which in its early days 
owed so much to his wisdom and devo- 
tion losesin him a valued and experienced 
associate. 

Mrs. Farlow has been appointed chair- 
man of the Library Committee, and Prof. 
A. C. Coolidge and Alice G. Arnold, ’95, 
have been appointed new members, in 
addition to Pres. Briggs, Prof. Goodwin, 
and Miss Ellen F. Mason. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the College, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Carnegie Foundation for 
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the Advancement of Teaching has voted 
to Miss Irwin a retiring allowance, com- 
puted in accordance with the rules of the 
Carnegie Foundation. 

Not only Miss Irwin but the whole 
College will wish to express its apprecia- 
tion to the graduate who has furnished 
the unassigned room in the Library in 
honor of Miss Irwin. She has given two 
beautiful rugs, a massive oak table, and 
six chairs to match it, adozen easy-chairs, 
a lamp, a sofa, and velvet window hang- 
ings. Thisroomistobe used as a‘* Brows- 
ing Corner” in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of Dr. J. S. Billings in his address 
at the opening of the Library in 1908. 

The Committee on Distant Work, re- 
presenting the Alumnae Association and 
the. Union, was formed in 1906 to make 
Radcliffe College better known through- 
out the country. The Committee has the 
co-operation not only of the eight Rad- 
cliffe Clubs, but also of 130 sub-com- 
mittees and associate workers, represent- 
ing $7 states. The former students liv- 
ing outside of Massachusetts number 
about 900. 250 of whom come under the 
jurisdiction of the Radcliffe Clubs. In 
addition to looking up the Radcliffe 
women in her neighborhood, each co- 
worker is expected to place Radcliffe lit- 
erature in local schools and libraries, and 
also in other places where she has affilia- 
tions. The Committee has printed from 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine an 
article by Prof. Byerly called ‘‘ Radcliffe 
College Thirty Years After.’ It has pre- 
pared several Radcliffe Exhibits, one of 
which is now to make an extensive tour 
in the West and another in the South. 
Exhibits have already been shown at 
Mills College, California, and at schools 
in Albany, Atlanta, Chicago, Minnea- 
polis, St. Paul, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Providence, and Washington, Conn., as 
well as in several libraries. Through the 
efforts of this Committee a graduate fel- 
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lowship of $350 and a Freshman scholar- 
ship of $200 were given in 1909-10. The 
result of the wide announcement of the 
Fellowship proved its value as a means 
of making the College better known to 
graduate students of promise. Since, 
however, the College has scholarships 
available for graduate students, the Com- 
mittee decided that the most pressing 
need at present was to continue the offer- 
ing of scholarships for Freshmen. There- 
fore they offer two Freshman Scholar- 
ships for 1910-11, — one open only to 
non-residents of Massachusetts, the other 
open to residents of Massachusetts living 
80 miles or more from Boston. In order to 
place these scholarships on a permanent 
basis, the Committee is securing a schol- 
arship fund of $10,000. The first thou- 
sand has been raised in sums varying 
from $50 to $800, through the generosity 
of nine contributors. Subscriptions to- 
ward the remaining $9000 will be most 
acceptable. The Radcliffe Club of New 
York offers also this year a scholarship 
open for competition to any candidate 
completing the prescribed entrance ex- 
aminations in New York in June, 1910. 
Marion C. Nichols, ’99, has offered a 
prize of $5 for the best story written about 
Radcliffe. 

If the efforts of the Distant Work Com- 
mittee are as successful as they bid fair 
to be, the College will stand immediately 
in sore need of one more gift, that of an- 
other hall of residence to accommodate 
about 40 or 50 students, for the students 
from outside Massachusetts are the very 
ones who especially need the stimulus and 
control of the College. And they are also 
the students for whom the College should 
feel great responsibility. 

The Radcliffe Magazine is to be issued 
four times in the year 1909-10. The 
editors are arranging a series of articles 
on professions other than teaching open to 
women, two of which appeared in the De- 
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cember number, — “Secretarial Work,” 
by H. Cunningham, ’99, and “The Work 
of an Interior Decorator,” by B. M. How- 
land, ’01, and one in the February num- 
ber, on ‘The Work of a Librarian,” 
by R. Sherman, ’94. To provide for the 
publication of articles which may be too 
technical in character to be printed in 
the Magazine, a monthly publication has 
been started, a single sheet, by the name 
of Shop. The aim of this paper is to pre- 
sent tlie best examples of the serious 
thinking that is being done in Radcliffe 
“chiefly in connection with the work of 
the courses, but also in regard to the im- 
portant questions of the day, political, 
social, and artistic.” The first number 
contains “The Dramatic Critic,” by K. 
Searle, ’01, and “The Concept of Per- 
sonality,” by M. Miinsterberg, ’09. 

The Mass Meetings of students, which 
were originated this year by Pres. Briggs, 
have been held once a month. Addresses 
have been given by Pres. Briggs, on ** The 
College and the University,” by Pres. 
Lowell, who spoke on the aims which 
should govern a student’s choice of 
courses, by Dr. R. C. Cabot, on “Social 
Service at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital,” and by Miss L. D. Gill, pre- 
sident of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, on the attitude of women 
toward a profession. 

The Wednesday afternoon teas were 
resumed after the Christmas recess, and 
they are to continue until the April recess. 
At these teas Mr. and Mrs. Briggs and 
Miss Coes welcome past and present 
students and other friends. 

The Class of ’96 has presented a silver 
goblet to be used with the pitcher pre- 
viously given by the class in memory of 
Kathrina Sanborn Chamberlain. 

The Emmanuel Club presented for 
the benefit of the scholarship fund a play 
by B. M. Dix, ’97, Diccon Goodnaught, 
with a cast of graduates and undergrad- 


uates. The proceeds, $306.75, make the 
total amount of the fund $1659.21. The 
Emmanuel Club has arranged a series 
of debates, the first of which was held on 
Jan. 12, on the subject, “Resolved: that 
class songs injure college spirit.” 

The midwinter meeting of the Rad- 
cliffe Union was held on Feb. 12, in 
Agassiz House. The speakers were Mr. 
F. P. Cabot and Mr. A. A. Shurtleff. 

The number of students registered in 
the Gymnasium is 190; 10 are receiving 
individual instruction in corrective gym- 
nastics. The Class of 1911 won the first 
competitive gymnastic meet on Jan. 15. 
The first sets of championship basketball 
games were played early in the season. 
The final set, between 1911 and 1912, 
still remains undecided. The College 
basketball team has played in the Rad- 
cliffe Gymnasium with the Cambridge 
Latin School and with teams of Radcliffe 
graduates, students from Brown Uni- 
versity, and students from the Posse 
Gymnasium. 


ALUMNAE. 

Gertrude Weeks, ’04, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Alumnae 
Association to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of F. K. Kennedy; and 
S. E. Clough, ’98, has been appointed to 
take Miss Weeks’s place on the Board of 
Directors. The Alumnae Association has 
furnished, from an appropriation made 
from the treasury, the large room (the 
old library) on the top floor of Fay House 
as headquarters for the Association. The 
generous Class of 1899 has contributed a 
mahogany secretary and a chair, and the 
Association has bought other furniture. 
It is peculiarly suitable that this room 
which was for many years used by Rad- 
cliffe students as a library, should be the 
place where they are to meet as Alumnae. 

The midwinter meeting of the Rad- 
cliffe Alumnae Association was held Dec. 
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27 in the Auditorium of Agassiz House. 
The first vice-president, Miss Thompson, 
presided. In place of the usual reports 
Miss Thompson spoke of the fund for a 
gift for Miss Irwin, and of the need of 
graduate support for the Radcliffe Maga- 
zine, both subscriptions and literary con- 
tributions. Miss Nichols told of the work 
done by the Committee for Distant Work. 
Miss Coes reported the news of the Col- 
lege and read a letter of New Year’s 
greeting from Miss Irwin. Then followed 
an informal reception in theLiving Room, 
during which Father Christmas took the 
stage under the musicians’ gallery, and 
an old English mumming show of St. 
George and the Dragon was performed 
by the following actors: L. C. Carter, ’07, 
C. Hayes, ’08, C. W. Onthank, ’09, M. 
Harwood, ’07, C. F. Babcock, ’06, and 
I. H. Noble, '09. 

On Jan. 15 the 9th annual luncheon 
of the New York Radcliffe Club was held 
at Hotel Manhattan. The President of 
the Club, R. L. Hooper, ’00, presided, 
and the speakers were Pres. Briggs, 
Rev. T. R. Slicer, Miss Charlotte Mor- 
rill, Prof. F. W. Hooper, and Miss Coes. 
Pres. Briggs described the proposed 
changes in the requirements for the Har- 
vard degrees, and spoke with much sym- 
pathy of the members of the Associates 
whom the College has lost during the 
year, either by death or by resignation. 
Dr. Slicer spoke of the qualities that 
were expected of women of intellect and 
ambition over and above those which 
they would naturally emphasize in the 
effective use of their college training. 
Miss Morrill spoke on Criticism. Prof. 
Hooper advised the College to adopt 
a bolder policy, and to make every effort 
to enlarge the number of instructors and 
students and the amount of the endow- 
ment. He asked every Radcliffe student 
to mention Radcliffe generously in her 
will. 





Recent publications by former Rad- 
cliffe students are as follows: “The Right 
to Believe,” by Eleanor H. Rowland, 
Ph.D. ’05, Instructor in Mount Holyoke 
College, a book written to answer the 
questions of four types of religious 
doubters: “ The Expansion of New Eng- 
land,” by Lois K. Mathews, Ph.D. ’06, 
Instructor in Vassar College, a study of 
“that greater New England” which by 
successive pioneering expeditions from 
1620 to 1865 was carried from the coast 
of Massachusetts to the Mississippi; 
“Three Lives,” by Gertrude Stein, ’98; 
“The Piper,” by Josephine Peabody 
Marks; ‘‘ When Sarah Saved the Day,” 
by Elsie Singmaster, ’07, a story of the 
Pennsylvania Germans for girls. 

Some of the important positions held 
in 1909-10 by former Radcliffe students 
are as follows: Florence A. Gragg, Ph.D. 
‘08, is instructor in Latin in Smith Col- 
lege; Carrie V. Lynch, ’95-96, ’07-09, 
is demonstrator in classical archaeology 
in Bryn Mawr College; Kate F. Puffer, 
Ph.D. '09, is in charge of psychology and 
related subjects in the State Normal 
School, Keene, N. H.; Eloise Gerry, ’08, 
is fellow in botany, Smith College: Jane 
Dodge, ’04, is instructor in English in 
Mills College; Mabel C. Osborne, ’07, is 
instructor in Belmont College; Mildred 
Selfridge, ’07, is instructor in Sweet Briar 
Institute; Helen G. Flagg, ’05, is director 
of the Cambridge Trade School for Girls; 
Olive Winchester, ’02, is a fully matricu- 
lated student in the Faculty of Theology 
of the University of Glasgow, the first 
woman to study in that department. 


Marriages. 


1894-95. Martha Edith Winslow to 
Charles I. Pettingell. 

1894-96. Ellen Emery to Joseph Oscar 
Downing at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Dec. 17, 1909. 

1897-99. Grace Lee Newson to Dr. Earl 
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Danforth Bond, at St. Paul, Minn., 
Aug. 4, 1909. 

1898. Louise Marion Endicott to John 
Benjamin Strongman, at Canton, 
Oct. 26, 1909. 

1899. Mary Williams Dean to Reuben 
Horace Boutwell, at Concord, N. 
H., Sept. 11, 1909. 

1903. Louise Frances James to Benja- 


min Kingsbury Brown, at Cam- . 


bridge, Sept. 28, 1909. 

1903. Mary Lewis Coleman to Arthur 
Russell Burnet, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 8, 1909. 

1908-04. Ellen Floyd Nickerson to Hor- 
ace Lambert Alexander Hood, at 
Burlington, Ia.. Jan. 19, 1910. 

1904, Grace Evelyn King to Charles 
Godfrey Harvey, at Dorchester, 
Nov. 25, 1909. 

1904. Frances Elizabeth Newell to Guy 
Cunningham, at Brookline, Nov. 
18, 1909. 

1905-06, ’08-09. Hope Hemenway to 
John Richardson, Jr., at Read- 
ville, Sept. 7, 1909. 

1905. Mary Wellington Dodd to Ken- 
neth Shaw Usher, at Belmont, 
Oct. 7, 1909. 

1906. Margaret Griswoldto Arthur Ware 
Locke, at Cambridge, Nov. 4, 
1909. 

1906-08. Fanny Musser Johnson to Les- 
lie Roland Coffin, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 4, 1909. 

1907. Dorothy Abbott to Richard Ames, 
at Saranac Lake, N. Y., July 31, 
1909. 

1907. Edith Gordon Carleton to James 
Alfred Potter, June 29, 1909. 

1908. Bertha Carleton Carpenter toSum- 
ner Goldthwait Rand, at Nan- 
tucket, Sept. 11, 1909. 

1908-09. Iola Eulona Cooley to John 
Berry King at Williamston, S. C., 
Sept. 9, 1909. 

1908. Marguerite Wordin Hawley to 


Chauncey Lee Fenton, at Bridge- 
port, Conn., Dec. 23, 1909. 
1908. Eleanor Sargent Smith to Arthur 
Eldridge Goddard, Nov. 11, 1909. 
1909. Alice Lorriaux Abbott to John 
Murdoch, Jr., at Chicago, IIl., 
Dec. 6, 1909. 


Deaths. 


1890. Eleanor Brooks Pearson Bartlett, 
Nov. 15, 1909. 

1907. Alice May Kent, Aug., 1909. 
1907-09. Frances Appleton Jackson, 
Sept. 29, 1909. , 
1908-09. Lydia Emerson Bradstreet, 

Sept. 11, 1909. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Politically speaking the winter quarter 
has been of great interest and consider- 
able excitement. That the Senior Class 
Elections became a subject of wide- 
spread comment and thorough discus- 
sion is, after all, a piece of good fortune 
for the entire undergraduate body. 
Whether or not professional political 
methods were to be adopted by the Senior 
Class was the question on which there 
was the greatest difference of opinion. 
The Senior Nominating Committee 
thought not; the majority of the Class 
disagreed with the Committee and the re- 
sultant troubles seem to show that the 
less politics of any variety in class elec- 
tions the nearer we get to the ideal state 
of affairs. But not every one agrees even 
on this point. 

Robert Clois Brown, of Medford, was 
elected First Marshal; he is a member of 
the Student Council, Baseball Squad, 
“Dickey.” The Second Marshal is 
Charles Leo Lanigan; Student Council, 
Digamma, Signet, Pudding, and other 
clubs, Captain of the Baseball Team. 
Third Marshal, Jesse Edwin Waid, of 
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Oak Park, Ill.; Student Council, Crew 
Captain, Hasty Pudding, Western Club, 
Kappa Sigma. Clarence Cook Little, 
of Brookline, Mass., is Class Secretary ; 
Hasty Pudding, Captain of the Track 
Team, Digamma, and other clubs. T'rea- 
surer: Philip Wyman, of Fitchburg; 
Manager of Baseball, Lampoon, pres. 
of Phillips Brooks House Assoc., Hasty 
Pudding, Phi Delta Psi. Orator, William 
Richard Ohler, of Bethel, Conn.; pres. 
of Christian Assoc., Second Baseball 
Team, D. U. Odist, Thomas Stearns 
Eliot, of St. Louis, Mo.; Advocate, 
Southern Club, Digamma. Ivy Orator, 
Frank William Sullivan, of Lowell; pres. 
of Catholic Club. Poet, Edward Eyre 
Hunt, of Mechanicsburg, O.; editor-in- 
chief of Monthly, McKim Garrison Prize, 
Phi Beta Kappa, pres. of Dramatic Club, 
Signet, Hasty Pudding, and other clubs. 
Chorister, Twining Lynes, of Cambridge; 
pres. of Musical Club, Kappa Sigma. 
The Class Committee, which has charge 
of all class affairs after graduation, is 
composed of George Peabody Gardner, 
Jr., of Boston, and Samuel Trafford 
Hicks, of Arlington; Gardner is vice- 
president of the Union, Student Council, 
Track Team, Hasty Pudding, Signet, 
A. D., and other clubs; Hicks is Captain 
of the Hockey Team, member of Baseball 
and Class Football teams, Hasty Pud- 
ding, Phi Delta Psi, and other clubs. The 
following compose the Class Day Com- 
mittee, and have entire charge of all Class 
Day arrangements: Chairman, Robert 
Canby Hallowell, of Wilmington, Del., 
pres. of Lampoon, Hasty Pudding, Phi 
Delta Psi, Signet, and other clubs; Fred- 
erick Monroe de Selding, Summit, N. J., 
Track Team, Pudding, Digamma; Ro- 
bert Lenox Groves, pres. of Crimson, 
Hasty Pudding, Signet; Francis de Hart 
Houston, Football Team, Hasty Pudding, 
Dickey, and other clubs; Edward King 
Merrihew, Newton, Track Team, Hasty 
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Pudding, Digamma; Leon Magaw Little, 
Newburyport, manager of Track Team, 
Hasty Pudding, Digamma; Lester Wat- 
son, Brookline, Track ‘Team, Hasty 
Pudding, Digamma. The Photograph 
Committee, which has charge of the Class 
Album, consists of Henry Hooper, Jr., 
Chicago, Ill., Football substitute, Hasty 
Pudding, Phi Delta Psi, and other clubs; 
Gerald Wetherald Hallowell, Wilming- 
ton, Del., business manager of Crim- 
son, Hasty Pudding and other clubs; 
Hathaway Watson, Brookline, Track 
Team, Hasty Pudding, Digamma, and 
other clubs. 

In the Junior Class elections Lothrop 


Withington, of Honolulu, H. I, was 


elected president; Hamilton F. Corbett, 
of Portland, Ore., vice-president; and 
Arthur Sweetzer of Boston, secretary. 
1911 polled an unusually large vote for 
a Junior election. — Robert Thomas 
Fisher, of Dorchester, was elected pre- 
sident of the Sophomore Class; the vice- 
president is Lawrence Dunlap Smith, of 
Chicago, IIl., and the secretary Heyliger 
de Windt, of Winnetka, Ill. — The Fresh- 
men elected Richard Plympton Lewis, of 
South Walpole, president; Percy Lang- 
don Wendell, of Jamaica Plain, vice- 
president; Gracie Hall Roosevelt, of New 
York City, secretary. Thus it will be 
seen that of the 32 class offices (includ- 
ing the Senior committees), 14 are held 
by men whose homes are outside of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The University Glee, Mandolin, and 
Banjo Clubs enjoyed this winter the 
most successful Western trip ever under- 
taken by the Harvard Musical Clubs. 
The graduates in the cities visited made 
the trip a complete success by their en- 
thusiasm and courtesy in receiving the 
Musical Clubs. “One-night stands,” 
with receptions preceding and dances 
and smokers following, composed the 
nightly activity of the clubs. The morn- 
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ings were spent in traveling. The follow- 
ing is the list of cities visited, with the 
approximate size of the audiences: Dec. 
23, Springfield, 1300; Dec. 24, Cleve- 
land, 750; Dec. 25, Cincinnati, 3200; 
Dec. 27, St. Paul, 1300; Dec. 28, Chicago, 
2600; New York, 350. The men taken 
on the trip were: 

Glee Club: Leader — F. L. Foster, ’10; 
first tenors — A. M. Osgood, *11, H. Os- 
good, 2d, 11, H. Rogers, ’10, L. F. Whit- 
ney, 10; second tenors—E. L. Beard, Jr., 
10, H. F. Boynton, ’11, E. C. Johnston, 
sL., C. B. Long, ’13, C. B. Richardson, 
"10; first basses — F. R. Hancock, 11, 
P. K. Houston, ’12, T. H. Matters, Jr., 
QL., S. B. Steel, ’11, G. D. Pirnie, ’10; 
second basses — W. K. Earle, ’10, H. P. 
Fowler, ’10, J. S. Russell, 3M., S. C. 
Simons, ’11, D. W. Teachout, 1G. 

Mandolin Club: Leader — F. P. Fer- 
guson, ’10; first mandolins — E. E. Ben- 
nett, ’10, G. H. Bigelow, 713, J. A. Cook, 
13, L.O. Cummings, ’10, A. B. Day, 713, 
F. M. Gardiner, ’10; second mandolins 
— H. C. Kittredge, ’11, O. D. Pfaelzer, 
"12, G. M. Pinney, ’10, D. P. Ranney, 12, 
R. A. Whidden, 712; third mandolins 
— E. K. Merrihew, ’10, H. R. Morse, ’12, 
N. S. Smith, Jr., 711; guitars — V. Mor- 
ris, °12, M. Wambaugh, °10, M. M. 
Warren, °10; ’cello — J. G. Gilkey, 12. 

Banjo Club: Leader — J. W. Bowen, 
*12; banjeaurines — L. L. Baker, ’13, F. 
A. Hubbard, *11, R. Murray, ’12, E. S. 
Read, ’11, S. C. Woodworth, ’10; banjos 
— G.H. Bigelow, ’13, H. A. Gifford, ’12, 
A. A. Prior, ’12, D. J. Witmer, ’10, C. H. 
Wolfe, °10; mandolas — E. E. Bennett, 
*10, A. B. Day, °13, H. C. Kittredge, ’11, 
H. R. Morse, ’12, N. S. Smith, Jr., °11; 
guitars — V. Morris, ’12, M. Wam 
baugh, '10, M. M. Warren, 10; ’cello— 
J. G. Gilkey, °12. 

Twenty-three men from the Class of 
1910 and eight men from the Class of 
1911 have been elected to the Phi Beta 


Kappa Society. The additional members 
from the Class of 1910 are to be elected 
at a later date. 

The following names are arranged al- 
phabetically and not according to rank 
in scholarship or order of election: 


1910. 


Fred Cammeyer Alexander, Newtonville. 

Cornelius Beard, Brookline. 

Francis Augustus Brewer, Brookline. 

Leslie Olin Cummings, Somerville. 

Bronson Murray Cutting, Oakdale, L. I., 
N. Y. 

Edwin Merrick Dodd, Jr., Chestnut Hill. 

Willard Perrin Fuller, South Walpole. 

Homer Lehr Goddard, Edgemont, S. D. 

Robert Winslow Gordon, Cambridge. 

William Caspar Graustein, Cambridge. 

Clarence Earle Hale, Wallingford, Conn. 

Richard Farnsworth Hoyt, Brookline. 

Robert Harrington Kent, Cazenovia, 
N. Y. 

Walter Lippmann, New York, N. Y. 

Charles Harold Livingston, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Harold Robert Rafsky, Roxbury. 

Charles Brashear Roepper, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Lester Burton Struthers, Cliftondale. 

Lucien Hamilton Thayer, Wollaston. 

Floyd Williams Tomkins, Jr., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lauriz Vold, Dunlap, S. D. 

David Locke Webster, Cohasset. 

Herbert Wing, Jr., South Dartmouth. 


1911. 

Karl Irving Bennett, Gloucester. 
Charles Sager Collier, Kinderhook. 

N. Y 
Frank Erskine Crawford, Cambridge. 
Frederick May Eliot, Boston. 
Francis Dewey Everett, Worcester. 
William Chase Greene, Baltimore, Md. 
Albert Philip Happel, Winthrop. 
Ralph Vincent Moody, Youngstown, O. 
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OFFICERS. 
First Marshal: P. R. Lieder, ’10, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Second Marshal: E. E. Hunt, 
10, Mechanicsburg, O. Poet, W. C. 
Greene, ’11, Baltimore, Md. Orator, C. 
S. Collier, ’11, Kinderhook, N. Y. 

The Student Council, as befits a repre- 
sentative body in an institution of learn- 
ing, has passed the following vote: ‘That 
whereas at present there is no member 
of the Student Council who primarily 
represents scholarship, if a vacancy 
should occur, such a member should be 
elected to fill the vacancy, and hereafter 
the precedent shall be followed that at 
least one of the members elected at large 
by the Council shall be representative of 
scholarship.” 

Many graduates are interested to know 
in what way the undergraduates regard 
the new rules for electives. Inasmuch 
as the rules will not apply to any of the 
classes now in College, the majority of 
the students are not vitally affected by the 
change. Moreover, in nine cases out of 
ten the average student's choice of courses 
would fall within the limits of the new 
regulation. A rule which is far from rad- 
ical and which is not applicable to exist- 
ing College classes has not caused the un- 
dergraduates any unusual concern. It is 
only here and there that one hears a rabid 
opponent of the new system. The atten- 
tion of the students seems directed more 
on the Freshman dormitory plan than on 
changes in the elective system. Much 
more widespread discussion has been 
held on the social condition of the classes 
in College than on the condition of learn- 
ing in the individual student. 

The change of Sunday service in Ap- 
pleton Chapel from 7.30 p. M. to 11 A. M. 
has met with the approval of the students 
— at least one would judge so from the 
increased proportion of undergraduates 
in attendance. The change was made in 
order that the Chapel might occupy a 
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central place in the religious life in the 
University. To the majority of professors 
and students 11 o’clock is a more con- 
venient hour than 7.30, and this conveni- 
ence, it is hoped, will prove no small fac- 
tor in increasing the attendance. 

At the Sixth International Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement at 
Rochester on Dec. 29 Harvard was re- 
presented by 28 men from the various 
departments of the University. Special 
interest in the missionary work is being 
shown this year by the University be- 
cause M. R. Edwards, m ’08, is in China 
considering the prospects of establishing 
a Harvard Mission there. 300 men at- 
tended a meeting in Sanders Theatre 
Jan. 17, in the interest of Christian Mis- 
sions. The speakers were D. Z. Yui, 
2G., G. S. Eddy, Yale ‘91. and E. C. 
Carter, ’00. 

For the following year the officers of 
the Christian Association are: Pres., R. 
C. Floyd, °11; vice-pres., B. Baker, 1G. ; 
sec., H. E. Wetzel, °11; treas., C. S. Col- 
lier, °11. The newly elected officers will 
take charge of the Association on March 
1. At the annual election of officers of the 
St. Paul’s Society the following were 
elected: Pres., R. H. Weller, Jr., °11; 
vice-pres., J. W. Suter, Jr., °12; sec., R. 
C. Evarts, 13; treas., S. Underwood, ’12. 
Rev. Prescott Evarts, 81, was elected a 
member of the Graduate Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Out of 110 candidates for the ten 
parts in The Scarecrow, the Dramatic 
Club Play, only 25 were retained for the 
first rehearsal on Nov. 15. Under the 
coach, Mr. G. H. Trader, of New York 
City, the work progressed most satisfac- 
torily and the three performances of the 
play were successful. The stage effects 
were particularly difficult for an amateur 
production, and the play itself demanded 
unusual subtlety of interpretation. It 
was announced a few days after the last 
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performance that The Scarecrow will be 
produced professionally next season by 
Henry B. Harris, with Edgar Selwyn in 
the title réle. The cast follows: 


The Scarecrow, by Percy MacKaye, ’97. 


Justice Merton, E. A. C. Layman, 1G. 
Goody Rickby, Mrs. G. H. Papazian 
Lord Ravensbane, J. C. Savery, ’11 
Dickon, T. M. Spelman, °13 
Rachel, Miss Marian Gragg 
Mistress Merton, Miss Dorothy Kendall 
Richard Talbot, P. Snedeker, ’11 
Sir Charles Reddington, E. A. Bemis, ’11 
Mistress Reddington, Miss Mary How 
Amelia Reddington, Miss Gertrude Jameson 
Captain Bugby, R. C. Benchley, 712 
Minister Dodge, H. C. Simon, 710 
Mistress Dodge, Miss Herminie Foelske 
Rev. Master Rand, F. H. Hall, °10 
Rev. Master Todd, T. 8. Kenyon, ’11 
Micah, 8. A. Eliot, ’13 


The Harvard Chapter of the Delta Up- 
silon Fraternity has decided to present 
this year, for its 12th annual dramatic 
revival, the Elizabethan play The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton, one of a collection of 
14 plays which have been ascribed to 
Shakespeare. 

The rehearsals will begin immedi- 
ately after the mid-year examination pe- 
riod, and the first performance, Gradu- 
ates’ Night, will be given March 12 in 
Brattle Hall. There will be four public 
performances, the first two on March 14 
and 15 in Brattle Hall, the third in Cop- 
ley Hall, Boston, on March 17, and the 
last in “The Barn” at Wellesley on 
March 19. 

Les Boulinard, the annual Cercle Fran- 
¢ais play, was presented with great suc- 
cess in Brattle Hall, Dec. 20, and Jordan 
Hall, Boston, Dec. 22. The cast was: 


Les Boulinard. 


Boulinard, P. 8. Abreu, ’11 
Paul Godard, F. R. Leland, °10 
Paul Bodard, J. Heard, Jr., 12 
Le Major Boulingrin, J. Munroe, 713 
Bruniquel, H. Cutting, 13 
Emile. Q. 8. Greene, °13 
Dutilleul, E. V. D. Salsbury, °10 


Desboucheau, H. B. H. Ripley, 12 
Louveteau, J. R. Mayer, °10 
Benoit, C. 8. Cutting, °12 
Pamela, C. Chadwick, ’10 
Cecile, M. Hoffman, ’12 
Agathe, O. W. Roosevelt, 12 
Augustine, R. B. Suckley, ’12 


The November Advocate contained a 
survey of “The Past Year at the Union,” 
by L. K. Lunt, vice-president of the 
Union during 1908-09. In this article, 
Mr. Lunt emphasizes the fact that “‘the 
Union has taken so great a hold on us 
that no one can understand how Harvard 
students of days before the Union got on 
without it.” ‘The continued usefulness 
-of the Union makes this observation re- 
markably true. Readings by Mr. Cope- 
land, who always fills his halls with punc- 
tual and attentive audiences, lectures of 
interest by men outside of the Univers- 
ity, and class beer-nights and smokers, 
have made the Union most attractive 
and useful to the undergraduates. Dur- 
ing the month of January the following 
entertainments were given: January 11, 
lecture by Mr. John Kendrick Bangs. 
January 12, reading and lecture by Mr. 
Copeland. January 13, lecture by Mr. 
M. Perkins of the New York Times, on 
“ Journalism as a Career.” January 18, 
lecture by Dr. John M. Little, 97, on “ Dr. 
Grenfell’s Work.” January 19, reading 
and lecture by Mr. Copeland. January 
20, pop-concert by Musical Clubs. Jan- 
uary 25, lecture by Mr. G. O. Shields, 
president of the League of American 
Sportsmen, on ** Big Game on its Native 
Ranges.” January 26, reading and lec- 
ture by Mr. Copeland. 

The Crimson has elected Frederick 
Ayer, Jr.,’11, Boston, president; Thomas 
Harrington McKittrick, Jr., °11, St. 
Louis, Mo., managing editor; and San- 
ford Underwood, Winchester, ’12, secre- 
tary for the ensuing half-year. R. F. 
Duncan, Clinton, W. K. Macy, New 
York City, W. S. Witmer, Winchester, 
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R. W. Williams, Baltimore, Md., and 
H. L. Groves, Coudersport, Pa., Soph- 
omores, have recently been elected regu- 
lar editors. 

The Lampoon officers are: Pres., A. 
Gregg, ’11, Colorado Springs, Colo. ; Ibis, 
G. Williams, ’11, San Francisco, Cal.; 
treas., F. C. Stevens, Jr., 11, Attica, N. 
Y.; sec., R. T. Alger, 712, West Bridge- 
water. DeC. Fales, 11, New York City, 
F. T. Parker, ’11, Salem, A. M. Osgood, 
*11, Washington, D. C., and L. D. Red- 
way, 712, Cincinnati, O., have been 
elected regular editors; M. Bowditch, 
12, Jamaica Plain, S. Mixter, ’12, Bos- 
ton, D. P. Ranney, ’12, Boston, business 
editors. 

The following were elected editors of 
the Monthly: C. E. Hale, ’10, New York 
City; A. Seeger, ’10, Mexico City, Mex- 
ico; N. O. Foerster, ’10, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; K. R. Macgowan, ’11, St. Louis, 
Mo.; J. G. Gilkey, ’12, Watertown; R. 
Douglas, ’12, Chillicothe, O. 

A new debating club has risen from 
what seem the smouldering ashes of 
former organizations. Intending to “ stim- 
ulate interest in informal discussion of 
current events and informal debating, 
and to give an opportunity for Univers- 
ity expression,” the Club started off 
with a public discussion in the Union on 
the question of ‘‘ Private Dormitories and 
College Solidarity.” This subject has 
been much discussed throughout College, 
and the Debating Club represents a 
large number of undergraduates in the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved: That the admittedly evil 
social conditions in Harvard undergrad- 
uate life are due to artificial causes; fur- 
thermore, be it resolved: That one of 
these causes is the bad living conditions 
in the Yard dormitories, and another the 
present condition of private dormitories; 
and that a committee from the Faculty 
and the undergraduates be appointed to 
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investigate thoroughly the dormitory 
conditions at Harvard.” 

The officers of the new club are: Pres., 
T. M. Gregory; vice-pres., J. S. Reed, 
710; treas., M. E. Peabody, ’11; sec., A. 
D. Brigham, ’12. 

The Harvard Aeronautical Society was 
formally organized at an erithusiastic 
meeting held in the Union. About 300 
men were present, of whom 250 became 
charter members. The general purpose 
of the Society is to further the knowledge 
of aviation; in particular, to build an 
aeroplane, to provide experience in gliding 
to members, and to establish a library on 
aeronautical subjects. Already it has pro- 
vided several lectures on aviation. The 
following officers were elected: Pres., 
Prof. A. L. Rotch, h ’90; vice-pres., H. 
Nawn, ’10; sec., E. C. Brown, ’12; treas., 
A. Sweetser, ’11. The executive commit- 
tee comprises R. L. Groves, 710, T. H. 
McKittrick, Jr.,'11,J.V. Martin, Sp., W. 
B. Strong, ’10, and H. de Windt, 12. Pro- 
fessors L. S. Marks, W. H. Pickering, and 
F. L. Kennedy are an advisory board. 

Feb. 18 has been set as the date of the 
Junior Dance in the Union. As the cus- 
tom is now a College generation in age 
the details of arrangement have been well 
systematized and the success of the dance 
depends largely on the response from the 
Class. The members of the Dance Com- 
mittee are: R. Whitney, chairman; W. 
deF. Beal, R. C. Foster, C. Hann, Jr., G. 
R. Harding, P. D. Howe, H. Jaques, Jr., 
R. S. Jowett, J. Kean, 2d, W. S. Sea- 
mans, Jr., J. Shillito, P. D. Smith, J. A. 
Sweetser. 

President Lowell’s wide friendshijis 
with undergraduates as a professor will 
evidently not be entirely cut off by the 
duties of his presidency. His invitation 
to the students to his house on Sunday 
afternoons is among the pleasantest evi- 


dences of his personal interest in the . 


students. 
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Just before the mid-years appears the 
usual warning to athletes published by 
the captains of the major sports. “It is 
the duty,” runs the manifesto, ‘‘ of every 
athlete in College to pay strict attention 
to his College work and avoid probation. 
Men who have neglected their work, or 
who are having difficulty in any of their 
courses should be paying the greatest at- 
tention to their review and preparation 
for the mid-years. Over-cutting and pro- 
bation marks are inexcusable.” 

The University Chess Team tied with 
Yale for first place in the 18th annual 
intercollegiate four-board chess tourna- 
ment with Yale, Princeton, and Colum- 
bia. Each team scored 7 out of a possible 
12 points. Columbia was third with 64, 
and last year’s champion Princeton team 
was fourth with 34 points. This is the 
first tie in the history of the league; of 
the previous tournaments, Harvard has 
won 9, Columbia 6, Yale 1, and Prince- 
ton 1. The tournament was held at the 
West Side Republican Club, New York, 
Dec. 22, 23, and 24. The best individual 
scores were made by 'T’. R. Chandler, ’11, 
of Yale, J. B. Beadle, 12S., of Columbia, 
and F. P. Byerly, ’11, of Harvard, all of 
whom had three victories and no defeats. 
The match held with Yale in order to 
play off this tie resulted in a draw, so that 
one more match will be necessary to de- 
cide the intercollegiate championship. 

In the dual match with Yale the Uni- 
versity Chess Team won for the 6th suc- 
cessive year, by the score of 8 to 2. At 
the first board, W. M. P. Mitchell, 3L., 
lost to Chandler of Yale; at the second, 
F. P. Byerly, captain, won from Burgess 
of Yale; at the third, there was a draw 
between C. S. Hadley, 1L., and Jefferson 
of Yale; at the fourth, A. S. Jones, 1L., 
won from Parsons of Yale; at the fifth, 
O. H. Moore, 3G., won from Lewis of 
Yale; at the sixth, there was a draw be- 
tween H. H. Heath, ’11, and R. Chandler 


of Yale; at the seventh, H. M. Mayo, 1G., 
won from Atkins of Yale; at the eighth, 
T. Thorvaldson, 2G., won from Wiltsie 
of Yale; at the ninth, C. Bosson, ’11, won 
from Brown of Yale; and at the tenth 
board, A. H. Gunn, ’11, won from Fitch 
of Yale. 

In the late municipal campaign in Bos- 
ton about 60 Harvard men, rising early 
and staying late, assisted their candidate 
by helping at the polls. Some men were 
sent to call for voters and bring them to 
the polls; others were stationed to watch 
the balloting. — In justly righteous indig- 
nation the Crimson attacked the authors 
of such scurrilous sheets as have appeared 
of late anonymously. The tone of these 
five-cent mushroom growths was offens- 
ive enough for the Crimson to recom- 
mend the expulsion of the unknown au- 
thors. —The Lampoon expects to make 
formal entrance into the new building 
on Feb. 19. As a quaint piece of archi- 
tecture the building greatly improves 
the appearance of Mt. Auburn St. — 
The Pasteur Medal, offered annually 
for the best ten-minute speech on con- 
temporary French politics, was awarded 
to C. S. Collier, ’i1. The question was, 
“Resolved, that the French Govern- 
ment should pass an income tax in order 
to distribute the burden of taxation more 
equitably.” H. B. Ehrmann, ‘12, was 
awarded honorable mention. Collier ex- 
celled in subject-matter, Ehrmann in 
presentation. All phases of the question 
were discussed, and there was a general 
division on the most advantageous solu- 
tion. 

From estimates compiled by the Crim- 
son Massachusetts is the home of 56% 
of the undergraduates, but of only 27% 
of the Law School men. In the total 
University registration Massachusetts 
claims 48%; all of the other states of 
the Union added together amount to the 
same percentage. § Alan Gregg, ’11. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Football, 


The Yale team deserved the victory 
which they won in the Stadium on Nov. 
20. Their superior generalship and good 
punting proved more effective than the 
excellent straight rushing of the Harvard 
team. The comparative lack of rushing 
ability on the part of Yale is evident in 
the summary of the game. 

Harvard made eight first downs, Yale 
two. Harvard’s longest series of gains — 
early in the second half — was 62 yards, 
35 yards was Yale’s longest consecutive 
gain. Yale made 33 rushes for a total 
gain of 106, while Harvard made double 
the distance in 46 rushes. Yale, however, 
lost only 11 yards on rushes to Harvard's 
17. Punting 18 times for a total distance 
of 626 yards, Coy’s average was 35 
yards toa punt. Minot’s average was 29 
yards. He punted 20 times, a total dis- 
tance of 566 yards, including onside 
kicks, one or two of which were by 
Frothingham. In running back punts 
Yale recovered 129 yards to 97 yards 
gained in this way by Harvard. Yale 
was penalized only twice for a total of 25 
yards, while Harvard on 9 penalties lost 
96 yards. In these figures the general- 
ship and effectiveness of the Yale team 
are very evident. Coy’s two goals from 
the field, and two points on a safety by 
Corbett, after one of Minot’s punts had 
been blocked, made the final score 8 to 
0 in Yale’s favor. 

Capt. Fish, Minot, Corbett, and Wig- 
glesworth seemed to play the most bril- 
liantly. Capt. Fish showed for his posi- 
tion extraordinary ability on the defence 
in covering many plays entirely beyond 
the reach of the ordinary tackle. Con- 
sistent kicking, very effective defensive 
work, and telling power in line plunges 
proved Minot one of the best backs of the 
season. Corbett gained many yards by 
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his runs outside of tackle. He ran hard, 
dodged well, and was always following 
the ball. In the short time that he was in 
the game, Wigglesworth showed great 
ability in running the team and in choos- 
ing effective plays. The two Withingtons, 
Fisher, and McKay formed a line 
through which Yale made but two first 
downs during the entire game. 

The line-up was as follows: 


Harvard. Yale. 
Browne, Rogers, l. e. r. e., Savage, Coy 


McKay, I. t. r.t., Lilley, Paul, Spencer 
L. Withington, 1. g. r. g-, Goebel 
P. Withington, c. c., Cooney 
Fisher, r. g. 1. g., Andrus 
Fish, r. t. 1. t., Hobbs 


L. Smith, Houston, r.e. 1. e., Kilpatrick, Logan 
O'Flaherty, Wigglesworth, q. b. q. b., Howe 
Corbett, Frothingham, l.h.b. r.h.b., Daly, Murphy 
Leslie, P. Smith, r. h. b. 1. h. b., Philbin, Field 
Minot, f b. f. b., Coy, Holt, Field, 
Savage 

Score: Yale 8; Harvard, 0. Goals from field: 
Coy 2. Safety : Corbett. Referee : W. 8. Langford, 
Trinity. Umpire: W. H. Edwards, Princeton. 
Field judge : E. K. Hall, Dartmouth. Head lines- 
man: J. B. Pendleton, Bowdoin. Linesmen: 
H. E. Kersberg, Harvard; J. J. Hogan, Yale. 
Time : 35-minute halves. 


The following men won their football 
“H” for the first time in the Yale 
game: R. T. Fisher, 12, T. Frothing- 
ham, Jr., 12, F. de H. Houston, ’10, W, 
M. Minot, 11, D. V. O’Flaherty, ’10, H. 
A. Rogers, ’11, L. D. Smith, ’12, R. B, 
Wigglesworth, °12, L. Withington, Jr., 
*11. In recognition of their work as first 
string substitutes the team voted that the 
University ““H” be awarded to S. Ga- 
latti, °10, and E. V. Long, 710. 

Lothrop Withington, Jr., “11, of 
Honolulu, H. I. was elected captain for 
1910. He fitted for college at Pahu Col- 
lege, Honolulu, where he played on the 
second team for four years, the last year 
as captain. He tried for his Freshman 
team, but did not make it. This year, al- 
though somewhat handicapped by inex- 
perience, he played his position at left 
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guard, with unusual strength, agility, 
and headwork. He rowed 5 on his 
Freshman crew, and on the University 
crew last year, and was a member of the 
University swimming and water-polo 
teams. 

Only five men who played against 
Yale this fall will be lost by graduation. 
If all are eligible next fall there will be 
thirteen “HH” men in competition for po- 
sitions on the team. 

17 members of the University second 
football team have been awarded the 
“Hd,” viz.: T. H. Barber, ’11, F. T. 
Blake, °12, F. S. Blanchard, °10, E. S. 
Blodgett, "12, R. Clifford, °12, R. W. 
Coburn, 10, I. Davis, 10, E. W. Fisher, 
10, H. A. Johnson, *11, J. H. Knapp, 
12, J. L. Merrill, °10, H. Morris, ’10, 
W. G. O'Hare, ’11, R. M. Page, ’10, W. 
K. Page, ’11, H. H. Tryon, ’12, and L. 
F. Whitney, ’10. 


Crew. 


The fall races for the University Crew 
squad were marked by a very exciting 
struggle between the University and 
second crews. At the start, the third 
crew was given 30 seconds and the sec- 
ond crew 10 seconds over the University 
Crew. Both the second and the third 
crews took racing starts, but the Univers- 
ity Eight started at a slower stroke. Just 
before reaching the Cottage Farm Bridge 
the University Crew ran into a launch 
anchored in the stream. All starboard 
oars and two of the riggers struck the 


* launch and the University Eight, only 


two lengths behind the second, lost all 
headway. With six lengths to make up 
in nearly two miles, the University Crew 
settled down to work. Stroke Cutler 
drove his men hard and was well backed 
up by 7, 6 and 5. The second crew made 
a splendid fight, but was finally beaten 
by a few feet of open water. The race 
was rowed Nov. 10. 


The ‘crews rowed in the following 
order: 

University Crew. Stroke, Cutler; 7, Waid; 6, 
Newton; 5, Bacon ; 4, Strong; 3, Metcalf; 2, 
Leslie ; bow, Sargent ; cox., King. 

Second Crew. Stroke, Forster ; 7, Hooper; 6, 
Higginson ; 5, Maxwell ; 4, Waite ; 3, Loring ; 2, 
Parker ; bow, Anderson ; cox., Voorhees. 

Third Crew. Stroke, Wiggins ; 7, Coe ; 6, Pea- 
body; 5, Beane; 4, Cudahy; 3, Hoar; 2, Rich- 
ardson ; bow, Shillito ; cox., Kempton. 


Voluntary practice for the Freshman 
Crew began on Jan. 4. 42 men reported, 
and each candidate was given individual 
attention by Coaches Wray and Stephen- 
son, with additional coaching from sev- 
eral members of the University Crew. 
E. C. Bacon, °10, will have charge of 
Freshman rowing until the election of a 
captain. 


Crack. 


The most important event up to Feb. 
10 was the Fall games. Owing to a 
cold wind and the unfavorable condition 
of the track, the performances in general 
were not so good as those of last year. 
The best individual work was that of 
Capt. Little, °10, who won the broad 
jump at 22 ft. and the 12-pound shot-put 
at 48 ft. The 100-yard dash was won by 
R. S. Tobey, 12, with a handicap of 7 
yards, in 10 1-5 s. R. C. Foster, *11, 
scratch, finished second, and W. D. 
Sohier, Jr., ’11, 4 yards handicap, third. 

O. M. Chadwick, ’11, won the 120- 
yard high hurdles. He had a handicap of 
5 yards; his time way 14 1-5 s. J. K. 
Lewis, 5 yards, and J. P. Long, ‘11, 
scratch, took second and third places, 
respectively. 

In the 120-yard low hurdle race, J. B. 
Cummings, °13, with a handicap of 5 
yards, was closely pressed by R. C. 
Foster, ‘11, running from scratch. Cum- 
mings’s time was 13 3-5 s. R. F. Hoyt, 
*10, 3 yards, won third place. 

Another close finish occurred in the 
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two-mile run. E. L. Viets, °10, starting 
with 40 yards handicap, won first place 
in 10 m. 13s. Viets was less than a yard 
ahead of P. R. Withington, ’12, who ran 
from scratch. R. H. Rowse, ’12, was 
third. 

H. P. Lawless, ’13, 10 yards behind 
scratch, won the mile run in 4 m. 39 s. 
W. H. Lacey, ’12, 20 yards, finished sec- 
ond, and P. Newton, ’11, with 50 yards, 





* was third. 


No other records of particular interest 
have been made. An indoor meet was 
held with the South Boston A. A., in 
which Harvard won the relay race in 3 m. 
2-5 s. The team was composed of R. C. 
Foster, ’11, D. P. Ranney. 712, F. M. 
de Selding, ’10, and E. K. Merrihew, ’10. 
W. H. Fernald, ’12, won the 780-yard run 
in 1 m. 50 3-5 s. 

A fairly large number of such practice 
meets is necessary to keep the men in 
training and accustomed to actual con- 
tests. 

In intercollegiate cross-country run- 
ning Harvard took seventh place this 
fall. The race was held Nov. 20 over the 
new Technology course, and Cornell won 
by a large margin of 22 points against 
88 by Technology, 112 by Michigan, and 
114 by Yale. Dartmouth, which entered 
a team for the first time, unexpectedly 
finished fifth with 123 points. The 
scores of the other teams were: Syra- 
cuse, 143; Pennsylvania, 183; Columbia, 
232; Princeton, 234. 

The first five men, and the finish of the 
Harvard men who scored were: 1, 'T. S. 
Berna, Cornell, 33 m., 5 1-5 s.; 2, W. H. 
Tappan, Cornell, 33 m., 6 1-5s.; 3, D. C. 
May, Michigan, 33 m., 12 s.; 4, P. R. 
Withington, ’12, Harvard, 33 m., 245s.; 
5, H.S. Young, Cornell, 33 m., 41 s.; 27, 
P. C. Heald, ’11, Harvard; 36, W. H. 
Fernald, ’12, Harvard; 39, H. Y. Mas- 
ten, 10, Harvard; 47, W. P. Rogers, ’11, 
Harvard. 





of the team in the Cornell game. The 
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Apropos of Harvard’s extremely poor 
record this year, the Crimson expressed 
the general opinion: “A defeat such 
as the cross-country team experienced 
yesterday does not occur without a good 
reason. It is hard to believe that the trou- 
ble is with the runners, because they are 
drawn from the University and Fresh- 
man track teams of last year, both of 
which made excellent records. More- 
over, our cross-country teams heretofore, 
some of which have had superior material, 
have won very few races. We believe 
that the fault lies with the irregular sys- 
tem under which the sport is carried on, 
and that a change in the present short- 
sighted economy of the Athletic Associa- 
tion, by which a good coach and trainer 
may be provided for the cross-country 
team, will be found to be the remedy for 
non-success.”” 


Hockey. 


When the season began, all the for- 
wards of the 1908 team were again eligible 
and the Freshman team furnished good 
material for the defence. ‘The completion 
by February of the Boston Arena was ex- 
pected and the consequent assurance of 
steady practice. The fact that this hope 
was not realized and that the weather 
proved unfavorable, partly accounted 
for the record of the team this year. 

Practice began Dec. 11 with 28 men 
in the competition for the four positions 
not held by veterans. In the first game 
Brae Burn was defeated 12 to 3. During 
the Christmas vacation several practice 
games were held with teams of the New 
York Amateur Hockey League. ‘These 
proved of great value in developing fast 
team play and confidence. The first 
game of the schedule, with M. I. T. on 
Jan. 4, showed a lack of team work 
among the forwards. The defence was 
strong and continued to be the better part 
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score of 5-0 was made, not so much by 
Harvard’s improvement as by the weak- 
ening of Cornell. Two weeks later the 
Harvard defence was inefficient against 
the individual work of the Princeton for- 
wards; 3-0 in Princeton’s favor shows 
the cleverness of the Princeton goal in 
preventing several excellent shots at goal. 
The line-up was as follows: 


Harvard. Princeton. 
Leslie, Cutter, 1. e. r. e., McKinney 
Hicks, 1. c. r. c., Sawyer 
Gardner, Duncan, r. c. 1. c., Angell 
Hornblower, r. e. l. e., Kay 
Foster, Blackall, c. p. c. p., Read 
Huntingdon, p. p., Blair 
Chadwick, g. g-, Peacock 


The only game with Yale falls on Feb. 
19 at the St. Nicholas Rink, New York. 
Neither Yale nor Harvard can win the 
championship this year, since both have 
been defeated by the remarkably good 
Princeton team. 

In the scrub hockey series the follow- 
ing teams entered: The Seven Sutherland 
Sisters, Alfalfas, Shredded Wheats, Puck 
Shooters, Esquimaux, Solid Ivories, 
Chuk-a-Pucks, Hawks, Slippery Slug- 
gers, Unknowns, Silver Stars, Fair Co- 
eds, Yale Hockey Team, Temple Bars, 
Stars and Stripes, Mic-Macs, Whiffen- 
poofs. From this galaxy, but four have 
survived to the semi-finals, the Stars and 
Stripes, Whiff-Whaffs, Solid Ivories, 
Seven Sutherland Sisters. 


Shooting. 


In the annual fall shoots, B. M. Hig- 
ginson, °10, captain of the University 
Shooting Team, won the scratch cup with 
a score of 88 out of a possible 100 birds. 
J. Heard, Jr., ’12, was second with 86. 
In the handicap shoot, J. G. P. Bartholf, 
713, and J. Heard, ’12, each with a handi- 
cap of 8, tied for first place; score, 86. 
The novice cup was won by W. Draper, 
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°18, with 81 birds out of a possible 100. 
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The new cup for 20 highest strings of 25 
was won by B. M. Higginson, ’10. The 
cup is awarded on the whole season’s 
work and Higginson scored 456 out of 
500 birds. C. L. Hauthaway, °10, was 
second with 438. 

Yale won the dual shoot on Nov. 21, 
in a 50-bird match, shot in two strings of 
25 each. A slight breeze from the rear 
made championship records unlikely. 
With 49 out of a possible 50, C. L. Hauth- 
away, ’10, made the best record of the 
day. L.S. Morrison, 710, of Yale, with 
total of 47, won the medal given for the 
highest Yale man. 


Wrestling. 


On Dec. 17 the Harvard Wrestling As- 
sociation held its first exhibition in Hem- 
enway Gymnasium. The six bouts were 
exciting and closely contested, and only 
5 falls were obtained out of a possible 
14. The most spectacular match was be- 
tween L. B. Parks, 1 L., and C. G. An- 
derson, Olympic middle-weight and in- 
structor in wrestling at the Swedish Gym- 
nasium in Boston. Throughout the sched- 
uled ten minutes neither had any marked 
advantage and at the end of that time the 
bout was called a draw. T. T. Mora- 
Rodriguez, ’12, won the bantam-weight 
match for one fall, from F. H. Cooke, ’10. 

P. Withington, °10, amateur heavy- 
weight champion of New England, refer- 
eed the bouts, and L. Withington, ’11, 
acted as time-keeper. 

The bouts were as follows: 


Bantam-weight. T. T. Mora-Rodriguez, ’12, de- 
feated F. H. Cooke, ’10, by one draw and one 
fall. 

Light-weight. R. 1. Case, ’11, defeated T. L. 
Cooper, 1L., by one draw and one fall. 

Welter-weight. G. D. Osgood, ’12, defeated S. 
B. Warner, ’12, by one draw and one fall. 

Middle-weight. R. M. Page, 10, drew with K. 
Nelson, Swedish Gymnasium, Boston. 

Light heavy-weight. C. 8. Davis, Sp., defeated 
O. McAllister, ’11, by two falls. 

Heavy-weight. L. B. Parks, 1L., drew with C. 
G. Anderson, Swedish Gymnasium, Boston. 
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Basketball, 


Interest in basketball was great enough 
to support a class series of games among 
the four class teams. The 1913 team, hav- 
ing defeated 1912 by 21 to 9, qualified to 
meet the Seniors, who defeated 1911 by 
39 to 23. 

In the final game of the series, the 
Freshmen won by 15 to 10. More ag- 
gression on the offence and greater accu- 
racy in shooting goals accounted largely 
for the 1913 victory. Keller and Sullivan 
played best for the Freshmen; Sheehan 
was the most effective man for the Seniors. 
The summary follows: 


1913. 1910. 
Duff, Hardy, Knight, r. f. 1, f., Sheehan 
Sullivan, 1. f. r. f., Ellis 
Keller, Brown, c. c., Sexton 
Blake, r. g. 1. g., Brown 
Forestall, Gantz, 1. g. r. g-, Jordan 


Score: 1913, 15; 1910,10 Goals from floor: 
Keller 3, Sullivan, Duff, Forestall, Sheehan, 
Brown. Goals from fouls: Sullivan 3, Sheehan 
5, Sexton. Referee: H. V. Amberg, ’08. Time- 
keeper: K. B. Day, ’1l. Time: 20-minute 
halves. 

The cause of basketball suffers more 
than any other sport from the present 
inadequate condition of the Hemenway 
Gymnasium. There is little pleasure in 
playing basketball because of the con- 
dition of the floor and building. 


Fencing. 


The Harvard Fencer’s Club was de- 
feated by the New York Fencer’s Club 
5 to 1 ina tournament held at the French 
Y. M. C. A. of New York. This was the 
third annual competition for medals of- 
fered by the French organization for the 
best amateur junior team, each team be- 
ing composed of three men. 

The matches resulted as follows: 

Hall, N. Y. F. C., defeated J. A. Mc- 
Laughlin, '11; Haas, N. Y. F. C., defeat- 
ed G. B. Wilbur, 12; Cairns, N. Y. F. C., 
defeated J. M. Moore, ‘11; Hall, N. Y. 
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F. C., defeated J. M. Moore, °11; Haas, 
N.Y. F. C., defeated J. A.. McLaughlin, 
‘11; G. B. Wilbur, 12, defeated Cairns, 
N. Y. F. C. Total score — New York 
Fencer’s Club 5, Harvard Fencer’s 
Club 1. 


DHolvers of the “D.” 


The following 69 members of the Uni- 
versity are entitled to wear the Univers- 
ity ““ H”’; three of them are entitled to 
wear the letters for two major sports: 

‘ootball. K. F. Brill, Sp., G. G. Browne, 
10, F. H. Burr, 1L., H. F. Corbett, °11, 
C. F. Crowley, ’11, C. E. Dunlap, °11, 
H. Fish, Jr., 10, R. T. Fisher, *12, S. 
Fraser, 3M., T. Frothingham, Jr., °12, S. 
Hoar, 1L., F. deH. Houston, °10, H. C. 
Leslie, 11, R. G. McKay, ’11, W. M. 
Minot, 11, D. V. O’Flaherty, ’10, W. B. 
Parsons, Jr., ’10, J. Reynolds, 3L., H. 
A. Rogers, °11, L. D. Smith, ’12, P. D. 
Smith, °11, H. B. Sprague, ’11, G. S. 
West, ‘10, R. B. Wigglesworth, ’12, L. 
Withington, Jr., 11, P. Withington, ’10. 

Crew. E. C. Bacon, '10, R. L. Bacon, 
SL., F. M. Blagden, 1L., E. C. Cutler, 1 
M., R. W. Cutler, ’11,G. P. Denny, 1M., 
H. Forster, ’11, K. Howes, 3L., McG. A. 
King, °10, J. Richardson, Jr., 2L., S. A. 
Sargent, 10, J. E. Ward, ’10, R. Whitney, 
"11, L. Withington, Jr., °11, P. Withing- 
ton, 710. 

Track. J. L. Barr, "10, T. S. Blumer, 
1L., R. W. Boyden, ’10, G. Emerson, 2L., 
R. C. Foster, 11, G. P. Gardner, Jr., 10, 
A. G. Grant, 3L., W. A. Hanley, 3L,. W. 
G. Howard, Instr., H. Jacques, Jr., °11, 
H. W. Kelley, ’11, S. C. Lawrence, 
2d, °10, C. C. Little, 710, J. P. Long, ’11, 
E. K. Merrihew,’ 10, O. F. Rogers, 2M., 
F. M. deSelding, °10, R. E. Somers, 1G., 
H. Watson, ‘10, L. Watson, 710, B. L. 
Young, 2L. 

Baseball. R. H. Aronson, *10, D. C. 
Brennan, 2M., F. H. Burr, 1L., E. T. 
Dana, 1G., R. W. Hall, 1L., R. Haydock, 
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10, R. R. Hellmann, 4M., S. T. Hicks, 
10, C. L. Lanigan, ’10, J. C. MacLaugh- 


He, “1. Alan Gregg, ’11. 


Football Tickets. 


[There was so much dissatisfaction over the dis- 
tribution of Football Tickets last autumn, that a 
special committee of the Harvard Club of Boston 
has investigated the matter and made the follow- 
ing report.— Ep.] 

To the Executive Committee of the Har- 
vard Club of Boston: 

Your committee to investigate and re- 
port on the distribution of tickets for the 
major Harvard football games has con- 
ferred with Mr. William F. Garcelon and 
with Messrs. McKinnon, O’Connor, and 
Estes, who had charge of the ticket dis- 
tribution; has obtained from these gen- 
tlemen statements in detail and in sum- 
mary of the transactions inquired about, 
and has examined the instruments of 
ticket distributidn themselves at the of- 
fice in the Harvard Union. Every facility 
has been extended to your committee by 
the gentlemen in charge of this business, 
all questions have been answered, and 
obscure or complex matters explained 
to your committee with courtesy, can- 
dor, and patience. Your committee con- 
fined its investigations to the ticket dis- 
tribution for the Yale game last Novem- 
ber, for the reason that it presented a 
typical case, and the latest developments 
of a system which has with difficulty kept 
pace with the growth of demand for foot- 
ball tickets. 

Confident that substantially all the 
pertinent facts have been gathered, your 
committee reports as follows: 


z: 

The Stadium and wooden stands pro- 
vided about 39,000 seats, of which Yale 
took about 16,000, so that there were 
available for distribution by the Harvard 
management in 1909 about 23,000. 
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Each Stadium section, inclusive of 
seats in front of the parapet, but exclus- 
ive of seats under the colonnade and on 
the roof, contained, in round numbers, 
800 seats — to be exact, 799. 

Ten sections, Nos. 27 to 36 inclusive, 
lie between the goal-lines on the Harvard 
side, in round numbers, 8000 seats, ex- 
clusive of colonnade and roof. 


Il. 


Tickets were distributed to Harvard 
men in two ways: 

About 35,000 were assigned or re- 
served. 

The remainder were allotted; that is, 
distributed by lot. 

The assigned seats were not all in 
block; about 2000 were among the best 
seats; 1100 were just outside the goal- 
line (in sections 25 and 26); and the rest 
scattered. 


IIL. 
ASSIGNED SEATS. 


1. To Mr. Garcelon, for distribution 
under his personal direction, in sections 
30, 31, 33, and 34, 1070 tickets. Distrib- 
uted as follows: ’Varsity coaches, 15 
men, 200; Second Team coaches, 6 men, 
70; Freshman Team coaches, 7 men, 30; 
*Varsity Squad and Managers, 37 men, 
370; Second Squad, 54 men, 216 ; remain- 
der distributed where, in Mr. Garcelon’s 
judgment, it seemed proper and for the 
best interests of the H. A. A., 184; total, 
1070. 

2. Members of the Class of 1879, not 
more than 4 each, in section 29, 238. 

3. Ex-football players, limit 4 each, 
in sections 29 and 30, 432. 

4 Freshman Football Squad, 2 each, 
with a few exceptions, section 28, 72. 

5. Sundry prominent personages, men 
formerly prominent in athletics at Har- 
vard, captains of other teams, crews, etc., 
in sections 29, 30, 31 and scattered, 430. 
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6. Harvard Club of New York, in sec- 
tions 25 and 26, 1100. 

7. Side-line privileges, 250. 

Total assigned seats, 3592. 


IV. 
ALLOTTED SEATS. 

Group I. Applicant to occupy one 
seat personally. 

Class I. Applications for one seat only 
(cheering section), 

(a) Holders of H. A. A. tickets, in 
section 32, 264. 

(b) Undergraduates and officers of 
the University, in section 32, 140. 

(c) Graduates of the College, in sec- 
tions 82 and 33, 800. 

(d) Graduates of other departments, 
in section 33, 125. 

Total Class I, 1329. 

Class II. Applications for two seats. 

(a) Holders of H. A. A. tickets, in 
sections 28, 29, 33, 34, and 35, 2464. 

(b) Undergraduatés and officers of the 
University, in sections between the goal- 
lines, 2159. 

(c) Graduates of the College, about 
900 between the goai-lines, the rest out- 
side, 11,000. 

(d) Graduates of other departments, 
applied for 5000, received what seats 
were left, 3000. 

Total Class II, 18,623. 

Group II. Applications, tickets not for 
personal use, were not reached, the seat- 
ing capacity having been exhausted. 


SUMMARY. 
Reserved seats, 3,592 
Group I, Class I (cheering section), 1,239 
Group I, Class II, 18,623 
Total Harvard seats, 23,544 


V. 


In connection with the foregoing, the 
distribution of students in the University 
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is instructive. Harvard College contains 
364 Seniors, 505 Juniors, 495 Sopho- 
mores, 662 Freshmen, 121 Specials, and 
103 unclassified, a total of 2250. The 
Schools contain 1744, as follows: Law- 
rence Scientific 14, Graduate School of 
Applied Science 80, Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 407, Graduate School 
of Business Administration 69, Divinity 
39, Law 746, Medical 299, and Dental 
90. The 2250 in the College plus the1744 
in the Schools gives a grand total of 3994 
students in the University. There are 
about 500 members of the Faculties. The 
above includes all except Radcliffe and 
the Summer Schools. The Harvard Uni- 
versity Catalogue contains the names of 
these 3994 students and those of the 500 
members of the Faculties, a total of, 
roughly, 4500. 


VI. 


H. A. A. tickets cost five dollars each, 
and entitle the holder to boathouse priv- 
ileges, admission to all but Yale football 
and baseball games, and to precedence 
in the football ticket lottery. These 
tickets are purchasable by any male per- 
son whose name is among the 4500 in 
the Harvard University Catalogue; about 
2500 H. A. A. tickets were issued and in 
force in the fall of 1909. 

The “cheering section” in 1909 con- 
tained, in addition to 264 H. A. A. ticket- 
holders, who may have been composed 
only partly of undergraduates, 800 Col- 
lege graduates, 125 graduates of other de- 
partments, and 140 undergraduates and 
members of the Faculty. In other words, 
less than 30 per cent of this section were 
undergraduates. 


VII. 


Your committee calls attention to the 
obvious conclusion that, if the order of 
the distribution of seats in vogue in 1909 
continues in force, the number of grad- 
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uates of Harvard College applying for 
and obtaining two seats, one for person- 
al use, for Yale football games in the 
Stadium will grow less each year; and 
that no graduate can expect a seat be- 
tween the goal-lines unless content to go 
alone. 

Such is the present system, and it may 
be that it is perhaps, taking all in all, 
the best devised for the best interests 
of Harvard College. It should not be 
condemned until all sides of the question 
have been carefully considered. 

To your committee the situation seems 
to present the following alternatives: 

1. To continue the present system. 

2. To modify the present system by 
arranging, if possible, with Yale for a 
substantial number of side seats on the 
Yale side every other year, Yale to enjoy 
the reciprocal advantage. 

8. To make a radical change in the 
system. 

4. To adopt a combination of 2 and 8. 

Your committee advances the follow- 
ing as the present consensus of their 
opinion. The suggestions are merely 
tentative and are offered in the hope that 
a full discussion of them may produce a 
much better solution of this difficult 
problem. 

If the second alternative were adopted, 
the visiting college should have at its dis- 
posal, say, 4000 of the best seats on its 
side of the field; the rest of the seats on 
its side between the goal-lines to be avail- 
able for applicants affiliated with the 
home college; the visitors filling their 
other requirements from the less desir- 
able residue. Such an arrangement would 
give every graduate of each college a fair 
chance of good seats once in two years on 
his home grounds. 

If the third alternative were adopted, 
the following might be the basis for the 
change: 

First. Thenumber of specially awarded 
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seats might be materially reduced or be 
distributed in part in the less desirable 
sections. 

Second. The H. A. A. ticket prefer- 
ence should be abolished. It constitutes 
a preference based solely on a cash pre- 
mium and has no virtue to commend it. 

Third. Harvard Freshmen, and per- 
haps also Sophomores, might well be 
limited to one seat each, in the cheering 
section ; or their applications for two seats 
might come after those of the graduates. 

Fourth. Officers of the University are 
a permanent body like the graduates. It 
might be more just if they were to take 
their chance with the graduates, rather 
than with the undergraduates, who are 
a constantly changing body. 

Fifth. In the allotment of applications 
for two seats, one for personal use, those 
of graduates of the College might well 
come after the Seniors and Juniors, so 
that some might once in a while get good 
seats. 

If these suggestions were carried out, 
the order of allotment would be as fol- 
lows: 

ClassI. Application for one seat (cheer- 
ing section). 

(a) Undergraduates. 

(b) Graduates of the College and of- 
ficers of the University. 

(c) Graduates of and students in the 
Schools who are not graduates of the 
College. 

Class II. Applications for two seats, 
one for personal use. 

(a) Seniors. 

(b) Juniors. 

(c) Graduates of the College and of- 
ficers of the University. 

(d) Sophomores and Freshmen. 

(e) Graduates of and students in the 
Schools who are not graduates of the 
College. 

Reserved or assigned seats, to not over 
500, could be so reserved beforeany draw- 
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ings were made, and a balance, of not 
more than 1000, could be either reserved 
after the drawing had been made for 
Class II, ¢, or be allotted with Class II, c. 

Abolish the old Group II (borrowed 
applications) and sell remaining tickets, 
if any, at public sale on the day of game. 

Under the above arrangement the 
cheering section might contain 2500, and 
the Seniors and Juniors applying for two 
seats each might take 1500; thus, allow- 
ing for 500 reserved seats, there would 
be 4500 seats taken, leaving 3500 seats 
between the goal-lines available for grad- 
uates. If a similar number could be ob- 
tained on the Yale side of the field, there 
would be every two years 7000 good seats 
available for graduates, or more than 
half of what the graduates applied for 
for personal use in 1909. 

The problem reduces itself to this: As 
the demand for seats exceeds the limited 
supply, a change in distribution should 
involve mutual compromises and sacri- 
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fices between the several groups and the 
two colleges affected. Your committee 
believes that all Harvard men will en- 
dorse any equitable system established 
ona series of well-considered mutual con- 
cessions. 

It is suggested, in any case, that the 
management should each year publish in 
full detail a schedule showing the seat 
distribution at the major game or games 
on its home grounds, taking those inter- 
ested completely into its confidence, and 
thus, while inviting wholesome criticism, 
dispel those vague dissatisfactions and 
resentments which vitiate the good feel- 
ing which should rule without qualifica- 
tion in all the relations of college sport. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Opin Roserts, Chairman, 
JosepH W. Lunp, 
F. S. Mean, 

Committee to investigate and report on 

Football Ticket Distribution. 

Boston, December 24, 1909. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS..: 
ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 

The meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs will be held in Cleveland, on June 
10-11. The headquarters will be at the 
Hollenden Hotel. Extensive prepara- 
tions are being made at both the Coun- 
try Club and the Euclid Country Club. 
Business meetings will be held on Friday 
and Saturday, but the business pro- 
gram has not been arranged. Cleve- 
land is so conveniently reached by both 
the East and the West that a large con- 
vention is anticipated. 

Minot Simons, ’91, Sec. 


CHICAGO. 


The night of the annual three-cornered 
Yale-Princeton-Harvard Smoker, held 


in the University Club the evening of 
Friday preceding the day of the Yale- 
Princeton football game, the Harvard 
Club of Chicago had an informal dinner; 
this dinner was also held in the Univers- 
ity Club before the three-cornered Smok- 
er. At this dinner there were some 90 
members present. 

While the Musical Clubs were in 
Chicago on their annual tour some of the 
members of the Harvard Club gave an 
informal dinner for them, also at the 
University Club. 

On the evening of Jan. 1, after the re- 
ception given for Pres. Lowell, the Har- 
vard Club of Chicago held another in- 
formal dinner at which Pres. Lowell was 
a guest. 

On the evening of Feb. 21 the annual 
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dinner of the Harvard Club of Chicago 
will be held at the University Club. At 
this dinner Dean Briggs, Dr. Wiley, and 
Dr. A. T. Holbrook will be the guests 
from out of town. 

The officers and directors of the Har- 
vard Club of Chicago have already ap- 
pointed a committee to take charge of 
such arrangements as may be necessary 
for procuring transportation, and ac- 
commodations for the Chicago dele- 
gation, to codperate with some of our 
neighboring Harvard Clubs and to en- 
courage as large an attendance as pos- 
sible at Cleveland next June. 

The following members of the Har- 
vard Club of Chicago have died recently. 
Dr. Alfred Kohn, ’91; H. H. Rose, 79; 
Oscar D. Crilly, 00; Joseph War- 
ren, ’97. 

Hugh Blythe, ’01, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 


Christmas night the Club held, with 
the Yale Club of the city, a joint smoker 
in honor of the Harvard and Yale Mus- 
ical Clubs, which competed in a dual 
concert that night. The shock when the 
paths of these two comets crossed was 
not as great as might have been expected, 
but it furnished great enjoyment to the 
large audience present. This smoker 
served as the one ordinarily given for the 
undergraduates home at Christmas. 

The Club continues to grow. It has 
lately elected the following members: B. 
J. Graydon, ’09, C. A. Read, ’02, C. E. 
Kiely, 09, W. L. Shannon, ’09, C. W. 
Short, Jr., 08, and David Lorbach, Jr., 
1°08. 

It is expecting to send a large delega- 
tion to the Cleveland meeting of the As- 
sociated Clubs. 

Gordon W. Thayer, ’06, Sec. 


CLEVELAND. 
The Club held its annual meeting and 
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dinner on Jan. 29 at the Hollenden in 
this city. 

The special guests at this dinner were: 
Prof. E. F. Gay, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, and 
T. W. Slocum, °90, President of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs. 

The President of the Club, Albert In- 
galls, '96, presided. The other speakers 
at the dinner were : Rev. M. O. Simons, 
91, and H. H. Johnson, / 88. About 50 
men were present. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Pres., Albert Ingalls, 
’96; vice-pres., A. L. Holden, ’88; sec.- 
treas., J. Foster, Jr., 02; executive com- 
mittee, C. C. Bolton, 04, Otto Starek, ’94. 

Plans for the entertainment of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, who will 
meet in Cleveland on June 10-11, were 
discussed and committees were ap- 
pointed to arrange the various details 
of the meeting, which, from all signs, 
promises to be one of the best attended 
and most successful in the history of 
the Association. 

J. Foster, Jr., 02, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Members elected since last meeting of 
the Club are: Dr. Charles H. Merrill, m 
05, of Naugatuck, J. P. Gray, 1 '05, of 
Bridgeport, N. J. Bond, ’11, of Niantic. 

Rev. H. E. Peabody, ’87, has moved 
from Hartford to Chicago, where he is 
pastor of the South Congregational 
Church. — E. L. C. Clark, s 98, is man- 
ager of the new Noiseless Typewriter Co. 
of Middletown, Conn. — A. W. Hyde, 1 
05, has been admitted to the firm of 
Gross, Hyde, and Shipman; the other 
members of the firm are C. E. Gross, 
W. W. Hyde, A. L. Shipman, and C. W. 
Gross, | 01. — Prof. R. J. Ham, ’96, has 
resigned his position at Trinity College, 
to accept a professorship at Bowdoin 
College. —C. N. St. John is studying at 
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the Hartford Theological Seminary. — 
Dr. C. H. Woolsey, ’90, has been ap- 
pointed by the Connecticut State Board of 
Education as principal of the new trade 
school in New Britain. — H. B. Learned, 
90, has been elected Lecturer in History 
at Wesleyan University. — L. B. Stowe, 
04, formerly of Simsbury, Conn., has 
been appointed secretary to William Mc- 
Carroll, of the New York Public Service 
Commission. — H. G. Shaw, ’03, for sev- 
eral years principal of the Wethersfield 
High School, is teaching in the Torring- 
ton, Conn., High School. 
Clement C. Hyde, ’92, Sec. 


EASTERN ILLINOIS. 


The Club of Eastern Illinois has the 
largest membership in its history. The 
annual meeting was held at the Univers- 
ity Club, Urbana, on Oct. 6, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected : E.B. Greene, 
90, pres.; C. N. Greenough, ’98, vice- 
pres.; S. F. Sears, ’96, sec.-treas. 

The annual dinner was on Oct. 29. 
Pres. James of the University of Illinois, 
and W. L. Pillsbury, delegates who had 
recently returned from the inauguration 
at Cambridge, spoke. A feature of the 
occasion was the presentation by the Club 
of a Harvard LL.D. hood to Pres. James, 
who had just been awarded that degree 
by Harvard. The attendance at this 
dinner broke all previous records, all 
but two of the resident members being 
present. 

A “smoker” drew the members _to- 
gether at the University Club, on Nov. 
20, the evening of the Yale game. 


FALL RIVER. 


The annual meeting of the Club was 
held Jan. 10, and the following officers 
were elected: Pres., H. G. Wilbur; vice- 
pres., J. H. Bowen; sec., W. C. Gray; 
treas., C. A. MacDonald; chorister, Dr. 


’ 
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S. M. Gordon; member of executive com- 
mittee, 1 year, Ellis Gifford; 3 years, 
H. B. Harley. 

E. W. Ogden, A. C. Murray, J. I. 
Higgins, and M. T. Rogers were elected 
members. 

The Club voted to establish an annual 
scholarship of $300 to be awarded by the 
executive committee to some graduate 
of the B. M. C. Durfee High School enter- 
ing College, the first award to be made 
in the summer of this year. The candi- 
date is to be picked for all-round qual- 
ities of character, scholarship, and ath- 
letic abilities. 

The annual dinner was held at the 
Quequechan Club on Jan. 28, and was 
the largest and most successful ever held. 
Special guests of the evening were Prof. 
C. H. Haskins, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences; Prof. H. A. 
Christian, Dean of the Medical School: 
R. L. O’Brien, ’91, editor of the Boston 
Transcript ; F. R. Martin, °93, editor of 
the Providence Journal; Hon. C. A. De 
Courcey, Judge of the Superior Court; 
A. J. Jennings. president of the Sons of 
Brown University of Fall River; Harold 
Brightman, ’11, president of the Fall 
River Club of Harvard. 70 members 
and guests were present and a large cho- 
rus under the direction of Dr. S. M. Gor- 
don sang the old and some special songs 
with local hits. At 10 o’clock a poem by 
Waldo Reed, a member of the Club then 
in Florida, was read. Mr. Reed promised 
at that time to drink a toast and sing 
“Fair Harvard.” A telegram was sent 
by the Club to Mr. Reed. 

The day of the dinner was the 92d 
birthday of Dr. J. Lloyd Wellington of 
Swansea, a member of the Club and the 
second oldest living graduate of the Col- 
lege and the senior alumnus of the Medi- 
cal School. He was 38 in College and ’42 
in Medical School. Dr. Wellington was 
unable to be present, but sent his good 
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wishes. The Club sent him 38 crimson 
carnations during the day. 
W. C. Gray, ’02, Sec. 


HAWAII. 


In accordance with the usual custom 
the Harvard and the Yale men in Hon- 
olulu met for a joint Harvard- Yale Smok- 
er on Nov. 19, the evening preceding the 
football game. Some 30 men sat down to 
a chowder supper at the University Club, 
the Harvard contingent being somewhat 
in the majority. The greater part of the 
evening was spent in listening to informal 
talks by Ex-Gov. G. R. Carter and G. 
W. Woodruff, both old Yale football 
players, on the development of football 
as a game and the reasons why certain 
notable plays came to be introduced. 
Woodruff told several thrilling anecdotes 
of exciting episodes in famous games, 
along with some unwritten history in re- 
gard to the origin of the “guards back” 
formation. Heretofore the joint football 
smoker has been held on the night of the 
game, sometimes with the forced gayety 
of an anti-climax. The change of date 
to the evening preceding was generally 
considered a good move. 

The Harvard men present at the 
smoker were: A. J. Afong, [03], S. M. 
Ballou, ’93, W. R. Brinckerhoff, ’97, A. 
L. Castle, 06, H. K. Castle, ['08], W. R. 
Castle, 1 72, H. G. Dillingham, ’04, W. 
F. Dillingham, ['02], Dr. N. B. Emerson, 
m 62, F. D. Lowrey, 08, S. M. Lowrey, 
[°10], W. A. Love, [02], W. B. Lymer, / 
08, P. L. Horne, ’92, R. S. Hosmer, a 
94, E. A. Kundsen, ’94, C. H. Olson, / 
’04, R. H. Thompson, ’12, J. A. Wilder, 
98. 

Dr. Herman Babson, p ’08, is professor 
of German and head of the German 
Department at Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. — A. M. Nowell, [’99], is 
secretary of the Hawaiian Sugar Factors 
Co., Ltd., Stangenwald Bldg., Honolulu. 
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—S. M. Ballou, ’93, is corresponding 
secretary of the Hawaiian Historical So- 
ciety. — F. T. Dillingham, formerly in- 
structor at the Bussey Institution, is 
Professor of Chemistry at the College of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. — H. G. Dillingham, 
’04, is director of the Floral Parade to 
be given in Honolulu on Feb. 22. 
Ralph S. Hosmer, a ’94, Sec. 


ITALY. 

The second dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Italy took place in Florence on 
Dec. 11 to inaugurate the headquarters 
of theClub, whichareat No. 8 Via Torna- 
buoni. They consist of a beautiful room 
in the Palazzo Salimbeni, a 16th cen- 
tury structure handsomely decorated in 
carved woodwork, with Harvard seals 
painted on the ceiling and many amus- 
ingly grotesque pictures on the walls. 
This room was presented by Mr. Cutler 
to the Club. 

The dinner was very successful, and 
after a discussion on the prospects of the 
Club, a vote of thanks to Mr. Cutler for 
his generous gift was proposed and en- 
thusiastically seconded. Toasts were 
drunk to Pres. Eliot and Pres. Lowell. 
Familiar songs were sung by L. J. Sny- 
der, ’08, and R. H. Lachmund, /’09, with 
J. A. Warner, ’09, at the piano. 

The Club proposes to have frequent 
reunions during the winter. 

Following is a list of Harvard men in 
Italy: Samuel A. B. Abbott, ’66, Rome; 
Henry F. Allen, ’60, Florence; Rudolph 
Altrocchi, 08, Florence; Bernhard Ber- 
enson, ’87, Florence; Marshall Cutler, 
77, Florence; E. S. Dodge, ’95, Florence; 
Paul Draper, Florence; Homer Edmiston, 
p’01, Rome; H. Nelson Gay, p’96, Rome; 
Chapin H. Hoskins, ’12, Rome; Thomas 
Spencer Jerome, p ’87, Capri; Romilly 
Johnson, [’06], Florence; Ralph Henry 
Lachmund, LL.B. ’09, Florence; Dante 
V. Leland, ’10, Florence; Charles Loeser, 
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86, Florence; Albert H. Michelson, s ’01, 
Turin; Luigi Monti, h’57, Rome; James 
M. Paton, ’84, Rome; W. R. Pearmain, 
Florence; Lewis B. Reed, ’01, Milan; 
Luigi Amedeo di Savoia, Duke of 
Abruzzi, h ’07, Venice; S. M. Scott, 
86, Florence; H. H. Simmons, d’00, 
Florence: Le Roy J. Snyder, ’08, Flor- 
ence; John A. Warner, 09, Florence; 
Charles S. Wilson, ’97, Rome; John G. 
Wood, / ’00, Milan; F. Crowninshield, 
66, Reme. 
Rudolph Altrocchi, 08, Sec. 


LAWRENCE. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Club 
was held at the Franklin House on Jan. 
25. The following officers were elected: 
Pres., C. G. Saunders, 67; vice-pres., 
H. L. Belisle, ’96; treas., J. J. Mahoney, 
03; sec., I. W. Sargent, ’09. At the din- 
ner, inaddition to the music by a glee club 
improvised from the members present, 
we had addresses by Dean Briggs and 
J. E. Waid, the Captain of the Univers- 
ity Crew. A movement was started for 
the establishment of a scholarship or a 
Harvard prize to be given by this Club 
for the benefit of students in the Law- 
rence High School or other Lawrence 
boys fitting for Harvard. 

Irving W. Sargent, ’00, Sec. 


LOWELL. 

The tenth annual dinner held at the 
Yorick Club, Lowell, on Feb. 9, was the 
largest and one of the most successful 
dinners ever held by the Club. The 
committee in charge of the dinner con- 
sisted of L. T. Trull, 79, chairman, Dr. 
Fordyce Coburn, ’94, and John J. Ro- 
gers, 04; and 37 members of the Club 
with 7 guests, including a quartet from 
the Glee Club, sat down to the dinner. 
Rev. C. T. Billings, ’84, president of the 
Club, acted as toastmaster, and R. M. 
Faulkner, 09, who rowed on two’ Varsity 
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crews which defeated Yale, spoke on 
rowing at Harvard during the past four 
years. Three of the guests of the Club 
spoke, — Lothrop Withington, *11, the 
captain-elect of next fall’s football team, 
on the prospect in athletics; T. H. Mat- 
ters of the Law School, a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska, on Harvard as 
viewed by a Westerner; and Prof. R. B. 
Merriman, '96, of the History Depart- 
ment, on the proposed changes in the 
elective system and the new Freshman 
dormitory scheme. The Glee Club 
proved a great addition to the entertain- 
ment of the evening and was ably as- 
sisted by R. K. Fletcher, ’08, as accom- 
panist. 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected for 1910: Honorary 
Pres., Hon. G. F. Richardson, ’50; pres., 
Rev. C. T. Billings, ’84; vice-pres., Hon. 
Frederick Lawton, °74; treas., J. F. 
Preston, ’83; sec., G. H. Spalding, ’96; 
directors, J. M. Abbott, ’98, chair- 
man, A.S. Howard, ’96, and R. M. 
Bean, ’03. 

The following members of the Club 
were present at the dinner: F. Nourse, 
70, H. K. Spaulding, ’70, F. Lawton, 
74, G. S. Motley, ’79, L. T. Trull, ’79, C. 
Bancroft, ’82, C. T. Billings, ’84, C. W. 
Trish, ’85, W. H. Howe, ’86, C. B. Ste- 
vens, ’86, F. C. Weld, ’86, E. W. Trull, 
’88, J. L. Mellen, ’90, G. Stevens, ’90, 
P. T. Jackson, Jr., 93, F. Coburn, ’94, 
A. S. Howard, ’96, G. H. Spalding, ’96, 
J. E. Gregg, ’97, E. J. Hylan, ’97, W. T. 
Sheppard, ’97, S. B. Wetherbee, °97, 
J. M. Abbott, ’98, F. B. Greenhalge, °98, 
A. E. Hatch, ’98, H. F. Holmes, ’98, M. 
Emery, Jr. 00, C. A. Stevens, 04, H. C. 
Bean, ’05, F. H. Nesmith, ’06, M. G. 
Perkins, ’06, G. C. Welch, 07, T. T. 
Clark, ’08, R. K. Fletcher, 08, H. W. 
Horne, 08, R. M. Faulkner, 09, H. H. 
Wilder, ’09. 

Geo. H. Spalding, ’96, Sec. 
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MICHIGAN. 

The 6th annual banquet of the Club 
was held on Dec. 31, at the Detroit Club. 
Pres. Lowell was the guest of honor, and 
in his address spoke chiefly about changes 
in the University, both accomplished and 
contemplated, especially in relation to 
the modifications of the elective system. 
Other speakers were 'T. W. Slocum, ’90, 
of New York, president of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs; M. D. Follansbee, 
’92, of Chicago, president of the Chi- 
cago Harvard Club; Henry Ledyard, a 
Yale alumnus and graduate of the Har- 
vard Law School; Prof. C. J. Tilden, ’96, 
of Ann Arbor; L. C. Ling, ’98, of De- 
troit. 

J. R. Bishop, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Scholarship Fund, reported 
that the subscriptions were now sufficient 
to warrant a yearly stipend for five years, 
to be awarded to deserving students in 
Michigan for their Freshman year at Har- 
vard. 

Prof. A. H. Lloyd, ’86, president of the 
Club, presided as toastmaster. Others 
present were: W. Brooks, ’94, J. Endi- 
cott, ’89, L. D. Cox, 08, C. Moore, 78, 
E. S. Bennett, J. H. Trybom, ’96, S. H. 
Wirts, ’92, H. Duffield, ‘90, J. W. Dyar, 
’99, F. H. Clark, ’84, W. H. Warren, 65, 
H. B. Crowl, ’89, J. D. Kent, ’01, W. A. 
Spencer, ’06, J. Butler, ’98, A. D. Wilt, 
03, C. M. Culver, / ’99, D. Plumb, ’08, 
F. Duffield, ’96, S. H. Knight, ’83, J. E. 
Emerson, m ’68, E. N. Durfee, ’04, D. B. 
Duffield, 93, C.S. Oakman, ’00, F. M. 
Alger, 99, P. D. Dwight, ’85, B. W. Traf- 
ford, 93, O. E. Fischer, m’98, C. C. Smith, 
91, E. B. Forbes, m ’97, A. H. Sibley, 
E. K. Severance, ’03, all of Detroit; H. 
W. Foote, ’97, R. Peterson, ’85, of Ann 
Arbor; L. H. Jones, of Ypsilanti; M. 
Bailey, ’90, of Kalamazoo; J. N. Braas- 
tad, ’05, of Ishpeming; F. Hamlin, of 
Chicago; Mr. Wright, of Boston; A. C. 
Tilton, ’12, of Norwood. 
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There were present in addition several 
gentlemen, not alumni of Harvard, but 
interested as fathers, friends, or teachers 
of Harvard men. 55 in all were seated at 
the banquet. 

C. S. Oakman, ’00, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


On Dec. 12 the Club held its annual 
meeting in St. Paul at the house of How- 
ard Elliott, s’81, and the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year; 
Pres., Morton Barrows, ’80; vice-pres., 
G. C. Christian, ’95; treas., G. A. Lyon, 
l ’03; sec., E. P. Davis, ’99, whose ad- 
dress is 420 Germania Life Building, 
St. Paul. 

On Dec. 27 the Club had the pleasure 
of hearing the Musical Clubs give a con- 
cert at the Auditorium in Minneapolis 
which was largely attended by people 
from both St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
This was the first Musical Club concert 
given in the Twin Cities since 1893, and 
all those attending were pleased that they 
had come. After the concert the Club 
gave an invitation dance to the members 
of the Musical Clubs. 

On Jan. 6, the Club held its 30th an- 
nual dinner at the Minnesota Club, St. 
Paul, and had as its guest Pres. Low- 
ell, whom every one was most pleased to 
meet. As Pres. Lowell was late in arriv- 
ing in St. Paul, several public functions 
had to be omitted, and he was therefore 
unable to make any addresses except the 
one at the dinner, which was most en- 
thusiastically received by all present, it 
being an account of his plan for the future 
of Harvard College. The other speakers 
were Howard Elliott, s’81, Karl DeLait- 
tre, 97, E. C. Gale, p ’93 (and also a 
graduate of Yale) and Dr. J. K. Hosmer, 
’55, who gave an interesting talk on the 
early life of John Harvard. There were 
80 present at the dinner, including three 
classmates of Pres. Lowell — F. B. Tif- 
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fany, of St. Paul, A. K. Smith, of Minne- 
apolis, and H. S. Butler, of Superior, 
Wis. 

The Club considers itself greatly 
honored in having entertained two pre- 
sidents of Harvard in the past year, and 
those that live in the vicinity of Boston 
do not realize the feelings of graduates 
who live 1500 miles distant when they 
have the opportunity of entertaining some 
one connected with the University, and 
especially a president. 

E: P. Davis, ’99, Sec. 


NEWBURYPORT. 

The Club held its second dinner on 
New Year’s Eve at the Wolfe Tavern, 
Newburyport. 18 members were present 
and the following guestsof the Club: Asst. 
Dean W. R. Castle, Jr.; I. T. Rule, of 
Cambridge University; L. M. Little, ’10; 
Arthur Nield, °10; B. B. Jones, ’12; 
Charles Thurlow, Jr., 12. 

Mr. Castle spoke of Pres. Lowell and 
his new plans, and was received enthu- 
siastically. 

The Club now numbers 35 members, 
and has just offered a scholarship of $150 
to be awarded to some Newburyporter 
next fall. 

Laurence P. Dodge, 08, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The Annual Dinner of the Club was 
held in Harvard Hall on Jan. 28, some 
300 members being present. 

Pres. Lowell was the guest of honor, 
and spoke at length on his plans for the 
administration of the University, and his 
speech was received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. The other speakers included 
Hon. G. von L. Meyer, ’79, Secretary of 
the Navy, Major Gen. Leonard Wood, 
m’84, and William Rand, Jr., ’88, Over- 
seer. E. S. Martin, ’77, read some verses 
dedicated to Pres. Lowell, which are pub- 
lished elsewhere in this number, and 
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W. G. Peckham, ’67, read some verses 
written for the occasion to be sung to the 
tune of “Fair Harvard,” and a copy of 
these verses is also published elsewhere 
in this number. 

In the absence of the Chorister, Fran- 
cis Rogers, ’91, the singing was in charge 
of C. L. Safford, ’94, and H. W. Howe, 
’97, and the cheering was led by the Sec- 
retary of the Club, L. P. Marvin, ’98. 

A very interesting series of concerts 
has been held in Harvard Hall on five 
successive Sundays from Jan. 9 to Feb. 6 
inclusive, each attended by from 300 to 
700 members and their friends. 

On Dec. 29, 1909, an afternoon recep- 
tion was held in the Clubhouse in honor 
of President and Mrs. Lowell, and it was 
attended by a large number of ladies and 
members and their friends. The recent 
monthly meetings have been largely at- 
tended and of unusual interest. At the 
December meeting Jens I. Westengard, 
1°98, General Adviser to the King of 
Siam, gave a most interesting address 
on Modern Siam, and he was followed 
by Mr. George Borup, Yale ’07, a 
member of Commander Peary’s polar 
expedition, who gave a most vivid de- 
scription of the expedition and of the ex- 
periences of itsmembers. In January E. 
H. Litchfield, ’99, gave an illustrated talk 
on “ Big Game Shooting in British East 
Africa,” and in February C.'T. Copeland, 
*82, delivered an address on-“* Dr. John- 
son and his Friendships.” 

The Club has recently received from 
W. G. Sewall, ’97, a valuable collection 
of heads of big game shot by him in Brit- 
ish East Africa, including an elephant 
head and a lion head, which have been 
placed in Harvard Hall, and 15 smaller 
heads. These heads, in conjunction with 
those presented by J. W. Norton, ’99, 
make a quite complete collection of Brit- 
ish East African heads. 

During the winter several tournaments 
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have been held in the Clubhouse in 
squash, dominoes, bridge, backgammon, 
chess, and pool, and some chess contests 
have been held with members of the 
Yale Club. The squash team has as 
usual taken part successfully in a league 
including some of the other college 


clubs. 
Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The 46th annual dinner of the Club 
was held on Feb. 5, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. About 150 men attended. 
Prof. F. B. Gummere, ’75, presided at the 
dinner. Speeches were made by the pres- 
ident of the Club, E. C. Felton, ’79, Prof. 
James H. Ropes, ’89, of the University, 
T. W. Slocum, ’90, Dr. H. W. Wiley, s’73, 
of Washington, Bishop Wm. Lawrence, 
°71, and Percival Hall, ’92, president of 
the Washington Harvard Club. Richard 
Jones, Jr.,’90, the president of the Pitts- 
burg Harvard Club, was also the Club’s 
guest. 

The newly elected chorister, Morris 
Earle, ’83, lead a good deal of hearty 
singing. A quartet from the undergrad- 
uate glee club was most thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

At the annual meeting the following 
officers were elected, each to serve for a 
term of three years: Pres., Charlemagne 
Tower, 72; vice-pres., H. L. Clark, ’87; 
sec., J. W. Brock, Jr., 05; treas., W. F. 
Kurtz,’08; exec. com., L. H. Parsons, ’98, 
E. B. Krumbhaar, ’04; chorister, Morris 
Earle, ’83. 

John W. Brock, ’05, Sec. 


ST. LOUIS. 

The 41st annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club of St. Louis was held on Jan. 
7, in honor of Pres. Lowell. The Dinner 
Committee learned late in the afternoon 
that the guest of the evening was snow- 
bound, and unable to reach St. Louis 
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until the following day. As it was then 


too late to postpone the dinner, the Com- 


mittee decided on a ruse, and in answer 
to the anxious inquiries concerning the 
time of the President’s arrival, gave out 
the information that a Special Train had 
been chartered and given right of way 
over all other trains on the road. When 
the members of the Club met at dinner 
their enthusiasm knew no bounds, and 
in ten minutes the $500 to defray the 
expenses of the Special was many times 
oversubscribed. During the dinner Pres. 
Perkins of the local club received and 
read the following telegram: ‘‘ Decatur, 
Ill. — Have right of way over everything. 
Gained 37 minutes on schedule already. 
Due at 9.30.— A. Lawrence Lowell.” 
This message was received with voci- 
ferous applause, and a committee of six 
was hastily appointed to repair to the 
station and escort Pres. Lowell to the 
banquet-hall. Finally the great moment 
arrived and the President was ushered 
into the hall enveloped in a long fur coat, 
the collar turned up and shoulders cov- 
ered with snow. Every true Harvard man 
jumped from his seat and amidst the 
waving sea of napkins gave a long “3 
times 3” for Lowell. This was followed 
by further shouting when it appeared 
that the newcomer’s moustache was not 
on straight and themembers realized they 
were the victims of a hoax. E. H. An- 
gert, ’99, still impersonating the Presi- 
dent, made a remarkably clever speech, 
in which he referred humorously to his 
predecessor’s policies, the five-foot shelf, 
and set forth many amazing innovations 
of his own. The proposal that here- 
after the accounts of Freshmen should 
be attended by certified accountants met 
with the hearty approval of all present, 
as did also the plan to permit Yale 
graduates to vote for Harvard Overseers 
so that they might get something for 
the money wasted on their education. 
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Other speeches were made by G. D. 
Markham, ’81, and E. M. Grossman, ’96. 
The meeting was voted the most suc- 
cessful ever held. 
Chas. W. Moore, ’01, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

At a regular quarterly meeting of the 
Club, held on Jan. 20, at the Palace Ho- 
tel, 12 new members were elected: W. E. 
Travis, 92; F. P. Cutting, ’90; G. D. 
Hauptman, /’99; Dr. T. W. Hammond, 
d’02; R. R. Pollak, s’02; H. Bishop, ’03; 


T. L. Breslauer, ’06; F. W. von Schrader, : 


Jr., 06; W. D. Armes, Gr. Sch. *06; A. 
P. Harris, L. S. 07; H. Louderback, 1 
08; H. S. Paton, L. S. S. 08. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres., Dr. 
T. W. Huntington, m ’76; Ist vice-pres., 
R. C. Harrison, 90; 2d vice-pres., M. W. 
Haskell,’83; treas., J. S. Severance, s 63; 
sec., Philip Bancroft, ’03. 

It was voted to increase to $500 the an- 
nual scholarship offered by this Club to 
agraduate of the University of California, 
or of the Leland Stanford Junior Univers- 
ity, desiring to study in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Upon the suggestion of the Harvard 
Club of Spokane a resolution was adopted 
endorsing, as a candidate for Overseer, 
A. L. Mills, ’81, of Portland, Ore. 

It was unanimously voted that an in- 
vitation be extended to the President of 
the University to pay us a visit in the near 
future, and the Secretary was instructed 
to communicate with the secretaries of 
other Harvard Clubs on the Pacific Coast 
and to request that they unite in urging 
President Lowell to make a visit to the 
Pacific Coast during the year 1910. 

William Thomas, ’73, addressed the 
Club upon the loss sustained by the death 
of Dean Ames, and was appointed chair- 
man of a committee instructed to formu- 
late a memorial appropriately expressing 
the sentiments of the Club, and to for- 
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ward it to the family of Dean Ames, and 
to the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Philip Bancroft, ’03, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The annual dinner of the Washington 
Harvard Club was held at the Raleigh 
Hotel on Feb. 3. We were very fortunate 
in having with us this year Dean Briggs, 
who made the address of the evening. 
Among the other speakers were H. W. 
Wiley, s 73, T. W. Slocum, ’90, Percival 
Hall, ’92, J. F. Curtis, 99, and W. R. 
Vance. 

At the January meeting of the Club 
the following officers were elected: Pres., 
Percival Hall, ’92; vice-presidents, H. W. 
Wiley, s 73, Henner Jennings, ’77, G. N. 
Henning, '94, and Beekman Winthrop, 
97; sec., J. W. Davidge, °02; treas., 
Pickering Dodge, [79]. 

John W. Davidge, ’02, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would con- 
tribute to it. Responsibility for errors should 
rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the 
Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in the 
University Notes. 


1838. 

Dr. Henry Orne Stone, the third oldest 
graduate of Harvard College, and the 
senior alumnus of the Medical School, 
died at his home in Framingham on Dec. 
14, 1909. He was born in Salem,. March 
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7, 1818. He graduated at the Harvard 
Medical School in 1841, and practised in 
Framingham until old age stopped him. 
Before the Civil War he was interested in 
the anti-slavery movement, and was con- 
nected with the “underground railroad.” 
— Rev. J. 1. T. Coolidge, of Cambridge; 
Rev. E. A. Renouf, of Keene, N. H.; and 
Dr. J. L. Wellington, of Swansea, are 
the last survivors of the Class. 


1841. 
Hon. J. S. Keyes, Sec., 
Concord. 

Col. T. W. Higginson had a pleasant 
remembrance of his 86th birthday on 
Dec. 22 by his neighbors and friends, and 
their flowers. — The Class Secretary, af- 
ter 50 years’ effort, has completed a unique 
work, that may be an example for Har- 
vard Clubs, — the editing and printing 
of memoirs of all the deceased members 
of the Social Circle in Concord. Formed 
in 1782 to consist of 25 townsmen, 128 
members have died and memoirs of all 
these fill four series. The Circle was 
founded by three Harvard graduates who 
were students in the College when it was 
moved to Concord in the first year of the 
Revolution 1775-76, and the three settled 
in the town, as the minister, doctor, and 
lawyer, respectively, for their lifework. 
The four printed volumes contain me- 
moirs of these Harvard graduates, Ezra 
Ripley, 1776, Isaac Hurd, 1776, Jona- 
than Fay, 1778, Abiel Heywood, 1781, 
Samuel Hoar, 1782, Samuel Ripley, 
1804, B. D. Bartlett, 1806, Josiah Bart- 
lett, 1812, R. W. Emerson, 1821, J. M. 
Cheeney, 1821, H. B. Goodwin, 1826, 
Edward Jarvis, 1826, B. Frost, 1830, A. 
H. Nelson, 1832, E. R. Hoar, 1835, G. 
M. Brooks, 1844, G. Reynolds, ¢ 1847, 
George Heywood, 1848, Samuel Hoar, 
1867, C. H. Walcott, 1870, W. L. Eaton, 
1873. The whole four series were pre- 
sented to the Harvard College Library. 
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1844, 

Henry Augustinus Johnson, Class 
Secretary, died Dec. 23 last, after an ill- 
ness of only a day, at his Boston home. 
He was born at Fairhaven, Feb. 17, 1825, 
the son of John and Harriet (Bates) John- 
son. His father, who was born on the bor- 
der of Lake Nordsoé, near Skeen, Nor- 
way, where the family had resided for 
many generations, visited the United 
States in early life and became so much 
attached to the country that he decided 
to reside here permanently, and on Oct. 
9, 1808, he married the daughter of Jo- 
seph and Deborah Bates of Fairhaven. 
His youth was spent in Fairhaven and 
New Bedford, where he prepared for col- 
lege. He graduated at Harvard in 1844, 
He was a member of the Institute of 1770, 
the United Brethren, the Hasty Pudding 
Club, the Alpha Delta Phi and the Phi 
Beta Kappa, being chief marshal at the 
annual exercises of the last society in Au- 
gust, 1843. The two years immediately 
after graduating he spent mainly in New 
Bedford, and the succeeding three and 
one half years in Cambridge, at the Har- 
vard Law School and as resident grad- 
uate. He took his LL.B. and was ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1848; went 
to Europe for about two years, and on 
his return he began the practice of law 
in Boston which he continued up to the 
time of his death. In January, 1854, he 
formed a law partnership with Robert 
Codman, which lasted many years. Jan. 
10, 1859, he married Elizabeth Swift, 
daughter of Henry H. Hitch of Pernam- 
buco, Brazil. For some years after his 
marriage Mr. Johnson resided in Jamaica 
Plain, and in April, 1869, he removed to 
his farm in East Braintree, where he re- 
sided for many years. His wife died in 
January, 1882. Of seven children, Lau- 
rence H. H. Johnson, ’80, Lesly A. John- 
son, 87, and Reginald H. Johnson, °95, 
are all of Boston; Dr. Erik St. J. Johnson. 
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98, lives in New Bedford ; two daughters, 
the Misses Elizabeth and Harriet E. 
Johnson, also survive. 





1852. 
S. L. THornorKe, Sec., 
62 Devonshire St., Boston. 

William F. Wheeler, for whom there 
has been frequent inquiry for several 
years, is reported to have died two years 
ago at Los Angeles. —Jerome B. Kimball 
is reported to have died last November 
in Providence. The Secretary is yet with- 
out material for the usual notice of these 
classmates. 


1855. 
E. H. Assort, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

George Henry Hampson is now known 
to have died in Lexington, Ky., at the 
house of his daughter, on Aug. 13, 1907. 
He went West soon after graduation and 
was subsequently very little in the East. 
He was principal of a school in Columbus, 
O., for some years, where he married 
Miss Belle Glenn, one of his pupils. He 
was in later life engaged in business in 
Cincinnati, O. He lived very quietly; and 
was devoted to the care of an invalid wife 
and his family. Five children survive 
him. He was a man of studious habits, 
but never maintained close relations with 
his Class, or his College, after graduation. 
— Leonard Augustus Jones died at his 
home in Boston on Dee. 9 last, after long 
illness. He was 77 years old and had 
been, from its formation, the Chief Judge 
of the Land Court of Massachusetts, 
which he had himself organized. He re- 
signed on account of the failure of his 
health in January, 1908. He was born in 
Templeton. He graduated in 1855, stud- 
ied at the Harvard Law School, and was 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1858. After 
some years of general practice, he con- 
fined himself almost entirely to convey- 
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ancing and the law of real estate, and to 
law writing. He was the author of many 
excellent textbooks, which during the 
past 30 years have had, and still have, a 
large market in Western cities. The grad- 
ual formation, however, of good law li- 
braries in the principal cities East and 
West gives writers of textbooks less rep- 
utation than they gained for their authors 
in Judge Story’s time. Jones was asso- 
ciate editor of the American Law Review 
from 1884 until he became chief editor, 
retiring in 1907. The books written by 
him are still regarded as among the best 
legal treatises of our day. While at first 
confined to real estate topics, their range 
was gradually extended. Judge Jones 
was eminently suited, by much learning 
and sound judgment, to inaugurate 
through the Land Court the Torrens 
system of real estate titles and convey- 
ance. The success of that Court is fairly 
to be attributed in large measure to him. 
He married Miss Josephine Lee, daugh- 
ter of the late Col. Artemas Lee, of Tem- 
pleton, in 1858. She still survives him, 
although she has long been an invalid. 
They had only one child, who died in 
infancy, about 40 years ago. — Major 
H. L. Higginson delivered the address, 
printed earlier in this issue, at the dedi- 
cation of the Saint-Gaudens statue of 
Phillips Brooks on Jan. 22. The follow- 
ing classmates were also present: E. H. 
Abbot, Lewis Arnold, C. A. Chase, 
George Dexter, W. P. P. Longfellow, B. 
S. Lyman, J. T. Mitchell, W. W. Rich- 
ards, F. B. Sanborn, G. C. Sawyer, Henry 
Walker, H. F. Waters. 


1856. 
Pror. JEREMIAH SmituH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

When Harvard recently, ‘for the first 
time, invited an ex-Confederate soldier 
to deliver the Memorial Day Oration in 
Sanders Theatre, the choice fell on a 
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member of the Class of 1856, B. M. Har- 
rod of New Orleans, president of the Har- 
vard Club of Louisiana. No better selec- 
tion could have been made, and it is 
much to be regretted that ill-health pre- 
vented compliance with the invitation. 
Major Harrod, in his College days, was 
one of the most prominent and popular 
members of his Class. In 1861 he enlisted 
in the Confederate army as a private, 
soon rose to be an officer, and served with 
credit throughout the entire war. Since 
1865 he has had a distinguished career 
in his profession of civil engineer. He 
has been appointed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment a member of the Mississippi 
River Commission, and later a member 
of the Panama Canal Commission. He 
has also been president of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 


1858. 
S. A. Wittras, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

John Putnam Swinerton, born in 
Taunton, Dec. 29, 1838, son of John P. 
and Rebecca B. (Spalding) Swinerton, 
died in Danvers, Dec. 6, 1909. From 
graduation until 1862, he was engaged 
in teaching school in Norton. He was 
next appointed principal of the academy 
in Dighton. He resigned this to accept the 
place of sub-master in the Taunton High 
School, in September, 1863. He took his 
degree of A.M. in 1866. In February, 
1867, he was promoted to the office of 
principal in the High School. He con- 
tinued principal of the Taunton High 
School until September, 1877, when he 
resigned to accept the corresponding po- 
sition in Lynn. He was appointed prin- 
cipal of the Framingham High School 
and Academy in September, 1881; and 
March 1, 1886, went back to Taunton 
to take charge of the High School there. 
Here he remained until March 21, 1900, 
when he had a serious illness which ren- 
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dered him physically unable to perform 
his duties and he moved to Danvers, 
where he remained until his death. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wuire, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

James Mairs Freeman died in Nepera 
Park, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1909. He was born 
in New York City, Sept. 4, 1839, and was 
the son of Pliny Freeman. The first year 
after graduation he studied horticulture, 
and after that studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in New York. His health 
broke down shortly after, and he bought 
a plantation of 1200 acres on an island 
on the Southern coast, where he raised 
sea island cotton. Later, he returned 
North, and was in business connected 
with the oil-wells of Pennsylvania. Later 
still, he returned to New York, and was 
secretary of the Globe Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of that city. After that he 
was in manufacturing business. He built 
two short horse-railroads in Long Island 
City. In a letter to the Class Secretary, 
June, 1900, he wrote that he was living 
in Brooklyn, was not then in business, 
and.had six children. After that date, ac- 
cording to the New York directory, he 
was engaged in real estate business. — 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie has resigned 
as pastor of the Shepard Memorial 
Church, Cambridge. 


1861. 


Dr. J. E. Wricut, Sec., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Albert Stetson died at his residence in 
Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 26, 1909. He 
was born in Kingston, Mass., Aug. 6, 
1834. He was the son of Joseph and Han- 
nah (Bryant) Stetson, and traced his 
lineage back to Cornet R. Stetson, who 
came to this country from England in 
1634, received a grant of land and settled 
in Scituate, where he held many positions 
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of trust and responsibility. Among his 
descendants several distinguished them- 
selves in the War of the Revolution. The 
Stetson family were noted for longevity. 
Joseph Stetson was the youngest of 14 
children, and when he died in 1884, at 
the age of nearly 82, it was stated that 
the youngest of the 13 of the family who 
survived was then nearly 59 years old, 12 
of the 13 had attained the Psalmist’s 
“threescore and ten,’ 8 had reached 
fourscore, and five had endured to the 
90th year; and there were at that date 
two still living at the ages of 92 and 88. 
Stetson’s father’s mother was a Brewster, 
a lineal descendant of Elder William 
Brewster. He entered Harvard as a 
Sophomore, after a varied experience in 
handicraft, teaching, and studying in va- 
rious institutions. Among his early in- 
structors were Col. Nicholas Tillinghast, 
in the State Normal School at Bridge- 
water, Horace Mann at Antioch College, 
and Dr. Gideon L. Soule, of Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy. Having passed the exam- 
ination for the Freshman Class in July, 
1858, by a determined cramming for 
six weeks he made the Sophomore Class 
in September. After graduation he was 
for about a year principal of the High 
School in Provincetown; but in October, 
1862, he became connected with the Illi- 
nois Normal University, to which he con- 
secrated his abilities for a quarter of a 
century, holding the position of professor 
of English literature and modern lan- 
guages for most of that time. He was a 
thoroughly conscientious and most enthu- 


'tiastic teacher, and loyally attached to the 


grand institution with which he was iden- 
tified so long. At Normal he had editor- 
ial charge at times of the Illinois Teach- 
er, and the Schoolmaster. His vacation 
journeyings took him both to Europe 
and to the Pacific Coast. At length he 
found that his health required change of 
climate and occupation; and in 1887 he 
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established himself in Los Angeles, Cal., 
and entered upon the real estate busi- 
ness there; but in 1890 he became secre- 
tary of the California Street Cable R. R. 
Co., in San Francisco, of which his cousin, 
James B. Stetson, was president. After 
holding this position some 11 years, he 
retired from active business, and re- 
turned to Los Angeles. His wife, née 
Margaret E. Osband, whom he mar- 
ried June 29, 1864, was one of his associ- 
atesin the Faculty of the Normal School. 
She died in the winter of 1895-6. Their 
only child survives them — Mrs. Frank 
B. Sturge, of Los Angeles. — John Pren- 
tiss Hopkinson died at his home, 22 
Craigie St., Cambridge, Jan. 14, 1910, 
after an illness of several years. He was 
born in Lowell, Oct. 18, 1840. His father, 
Judge Thomas Hopkinson, ’30, was a 
lawyer, at one time Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas, and was the first pre- 
sident of the Boston and Worcester R. R. 
His mother was Corinna A. Prentiss, of 
Keene, N. H., whose father, John Pren- 
tiss, was the founder and editor of the 
New Hampshire Sentinel. The Hopkin- 
sons were descended from Michael Hop- 
kinson, who came to Boston in 1631, in 
the ship Lyon, together with Jacob Eliot, 
a brother of the Apostle Eliot. The great- 
grandfather of John P. Hopkinson en- 
tered the patriot army, and died from ex- 
posure during the War of the Revolution. 
Judge Hopkinson moved from Lowell to 
Boston in 1848; and in 1855 he settled in 
Cambridge, where he died in 1856. John 
attended the Quincy School in Boston for 
three years, and then spent five years in 
the Boston Public Latin School, where 
he won a Franklin medal. After his 


‘ graduation from College he taught a 


grammar school in Watertown, a year, 
and then for six years held the position 
of usher in E. S. Dixwell’s School in Bos- 
ton. In 1868 he opened his own school 
for boys at 80 Charles St., transferring 
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it in 1872 to the building on Boylston 
Place, which had been occupied by Mr. 
’ Dixwell; and then, in 1889, removing to 
29 Chestnut St., where he continued his 
work till 1906. Hisschool took high rank 
among the very best in the city, and, for 
many years, few, if any, schools, public 
or private, sent so many well-prepared 
youths to Harvard College, as did that 
familiarly known, far and near, as ‘‘ Hop- 
py’s.” He had resorted to teaching at 
first, not from preference, but because no 
door into a high-class mercantile or bank- 
ing establishment seemed open to him 
in 1861. But his marked success in what 
he had taken up as a temporary make- 
shift determined his lifework in spite of 
his longing for a business career. He 
married Mary Elizabeth Watson, of New 
York City, June 22, 1865; she survives, 
and all their four children — Miss Leslie 
W. Hopkinson, Charles S. Hopkinson, 
91, Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, and Mrs. 
George P. Baker. He was formerly con- 
nected with the St. Botolph Club, and 
the Tavern Club; but at the time of his 
decease, and for several years before, he 
held membership only in the Union Club. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Thomas Wetmore Bishop, sonof Henry 
C. and Sophia (Gove) Bishop, was born 
in Boston, Aug. 27, 1840. He died at his 
home in Auburndale, Jan. 8, 1910. He 
fitted for college at the Boston Public 
Latin School. After graduating in 1863 
he studied for two years at the Divinity 
School in Cambridge, and in the fall of 
1865 went to the Andover Theological 
Seminary. The next spring he sailed for 
Europe for two years; when returning he 
completed his course at Andover, and 
in 1868 took charge of his first parish, 
the Methodist Episcopal Society at Ja- 
maica Plain. Here he remained three 
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years, and afterwards was pastor, suc- 
cessively, of churches in Florence (Mass.), 
Wilbraham, Watertown, and Newton- 
ville. In 1882 he was Registrar of Boston 
University. In 1883 he took charge of 
Grace (M. E.) Church, Springfield. 
After particularly gratifying success in his 
pastorate there for the usual term of three 
years, he removed to Wesley Church, 
Salem. Having served his term there, 
he traveled in Europe again, and then he 
became pastor of Centenary Church, 
Auburndale, for five years. Afterwards 
he had charge of societies at Revere, 
Newton Highlands, and Neponset. He 
was unmarried. — John Lorrimer 
Graham Strong, member of the Class 
during part of the course only, son of 
Gen. William K. Strong, was born in 
New York City, Feb. 7, 1841. He died 
Jan. 9, 1910. He was fitted for college 
by Solomon Lincoln, ’57. He left college 
at the end of Freshman year. He was 
acting assistant paymaster in the U. S. 
Navy from Sept. 20, 1862, to 1865. He 
afterwards held a position as bookkeeper 
in the New York Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. for about 20 years and since then has 
not been in active business. He was mar- 
ried Feb. 25, 1868, to Annie Lemont, 
daughter of Charles Lemont of Bath, 
Me. His wife died Dec. 30, 1900. An 
only son, Frederick William Strong, sur- 
vives them. 


1866. 
C. E. Srratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

A son was born to David G. Haskins 
on Jan. 26. — Frederic Crowninshield’s 
address is Villa Mirafiori, 66 Via No- 
mentana, Rome, Italy. 


1868. 


A. D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 


Two classes, ’67 and ’68, claimed as a 
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leader the late Dean James Barr Ames, 
who died in Wilton, N. H., Jan. 8, 1910. 
At 19 he sought that State for health and 
acquired it. At 63, after a unique career 
of use, he looked again to New Hamp- 
shire’s invigorating air and quiet for 
recovery. But his prolonged, intense 
altruism had overmatched his physique. 
He died, honored and beloved. Else- 
where in this Magazine his character is 
delineated. What follows is a bare chron- 
icle. Ames was born in Boston, June 22, 
1846. He was the son of Samuel Tar- 
bell and Mary Hartwell (Barr) Ames. 
His grandfather, Jonathan Ames, was a 
farmer in Pepperell, Mass., whose ances- 
tor, Robert, came to this country about 
1650. His maternal grandfather, James 
Barr, M.D. (Harvard, 1817), son of 
James Barr, who came from Scotland to 
New Hampshire in 1774, was a physician 
in New Ipswich, N. H. He married 
Laura L. Bellows, great-granddaughter 
of Col. Benjamin Bellows, the founder of 
Walpole, N. H. In 1847 Ames’s father re- 
moved to Medford. There from 1850 to 
1854 Ames attended a private school, and 
then for two years was in the local Gram- 
mar School. In 1856 the family returned 
to Boston, where A mes attended the Brim- 
mer School till the autumn of 1858, when 
he entered the Boston Public Latin School. 
In the summer of 1863 he passed the ex- 
aminations for Harvard College, but his 
health failing at the end of the first term 
of his Sophomore year in the Class of 
1867, he obtained leave of absence for a 
year, the greater part of which he passed 
on a farm at New Ipswich, N. H. In 
March, 1866, he returned to Harvard and 
joined the Class of 1868. At Harvard he 
was awarded a second prize of the Boyl- 
ston prizes for Declamation, July 18, 
1867 ; was given a Detur in his Sophomore 
year, when connected with the Class of 
1867; was assigned a Latin Dissertation 
—‘“Num declamandi consuetudo his 
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temporibus sit accommodata” — for the 
Exhibition, May 5, 1868; and a Disserta- 
tion for Commencement, July 15, 1868, 
the subject being “The Reform of the 
United States Civil Service.”” He was the 
Class Orator at the Class Day exercises, 
June 19, 1868. In athletics he played 
on the Harvard Nine in nearly all the 
University baseball matches, the whole 
number of games played by him being 41. 
He was Captain of the Nine in 1866, 
1867, and 1868. In College rank for the 
entire course he stood seventh, with 84 
per cent. He was a member of The In- 
stitute of 1770, its secretary and treas- 
urer; the Hasty Pudding Club, its pre- 
sident and Kr.; the Natural History So- 
ciety ; the Delta Kappa Epsilon Society ; 
the Alpha Delta Phi Society ; and the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. He roomed in Hol- 
worthy 1, with Nelson L. Derby, ’67; 
Hollis 5, with William J. Morton, ’67; 
Hollis 24, with Fred E. C. Bryant, ’67; 
Hollis 12, with Edward J. Lowell, ’67; 
and Holworthy 14, with Dawes E. Fur- 
ness, 68. The year after graduation he 
was an assistant instructor in E. S. Dix- 
well’s School, in Boston; he then went 
to Europe for travel, and for study at the 
German universities, from July 1, 1869, 
to Sept. 1, 1870. April 1, 1871, he became 
atutor in French and German at Harvard, 
continuing through the academic year 
of 1871-72. In 1871 he received the de- 
gree of A.M. During 1872-73 he supplied 
Asst. Prof. Henry Adams’s place in the 
Historical Department of the University, 
and spent the summer of 1872 in Ger- 
many. In 1870 he entered the Harvard 
Law School, and studied law in connec- 
tion with his duties as tutor in the Uni- 
versity. In June, 1872, at the end of the 
second year in the Law School, he re- 
ceived the degree of LL.B., but remained 
there a third year as a student. In 1873 
he was made Assistant Professor of Law 
at the Harvard Law School, for five 
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years. June 25, 1877, he was appointed 
Professor of Law at Harvard; appointed 
Bussey Professor of Law, April 9, 1879; 
appointed Dean of the Law Faculty, June 
18, 1895, the appointment to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1895; and he held that office until 
his death. He was appointed Dane Pro- 
fessor of Law, Jan. 26, 1903, transferred 
from the Bussey Professorship. He had 
received the degree of LL.D. from the 
New York University, the University of 
Wisconsin, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Northwestern University, the 
University of Cincinnati, Williams Col- 
lege, and Harvard University. He was 
the author of numerous law monographs, 
and has compiled collections of Cases on 
Torts, Pleadings, Bills and Notes, Part- 
nership, Trusts, Suretyship, Admiralty 
and Equity Jurisdiction, used in the Har- 
vard Law School and in other law 
schools, and of signal service to the pro- 
fession. The growth, prestige, and finan- 
cial strength of the Law School at Har- 
vard, during Prof. Ames’s régime, made 
it the foremost in the world. Confidence 
in its standards and methods was estab- 
lished, and is recognized in both hemi- 
spheres. That School is reputed to have 
the hardest working and most enthusias- 
tic body of students in America. He at- 
tended the First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church, Cambridge. He was a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts; vice-president of the St. 
Botolph Club, of Boston; a life member 
of the Harvard Union; president of the 
Colonial Club, Cambridge; and chair- 
man of the Harvard Athletic Committee. 
He married, June 29, 1880, Miss Sarah 
Russell, daughter of George Robert and 
Sarah (Shaw) Russell, of Boston. His 
children are Robert Russell Ames, ’07, 
and Richard Ames, 07. The latter is 
serving as Secretary of the Harvard 
Law School. 
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1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

J. J. Myers has given a library build- 
ing to his native town, Freeport, N. Y. — 
H. W. Putnam, has given the Germanic 
Museum 20 facsimile reproductions of 
Flemish and Dutch paintings, from the 
Van Eycks to the elder Breughel. These 
reproductions are in the size of the orig- 
inals and are strikingly like them in color 
scheme. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 
1294 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

Hamilton McKown Twombly, who 
died at Madison, N. J., Jan. 11, 1910, was 
born at Boston, Aug. 11, 1849, the son of 
Alexander Hamilton Twombly, and was 
fitted for college at the Boston Public 
Latin School. He wasa member of the D. 
K. E., Institute of 1770, Hasty Pudding, 
A. D., and Phi Beta Kappa societies, and 
was elected a member of his Class Com- 
mittee. He was in business in Boston 
with the firm of H. M. Clark & Co. for 
two years after graduation, and then at 
the head of the firm of Twombly & Co. 
Nov. 21, 1877, he married Florence Adele, 
daughter of William H. Vanderbilt, of 
New York, and was subsequently actively 
identified with the many large corpora- 
tions connected with the Vanderbilt in- 
terests. Outside of his financial respons- 
ibilities he found his relaxation and en- 
joyment in a farm of some 400 acres at 
Madison, N. J., into the development of 
which he put a great deal of his energy 
and time. Four children were born to him, 
three daughters and a son, the latter born 
in April, 1889. The death by drowning 
of his son at Squam Lake, N. H., in 1906 
was a great shock to him, and his friends 
say that he never recovered from it, and 
that his decline in health began at that 
time, though his death was ascribed to 
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a complication of diseases. A widow and his father’s office, and in March, 1876, 


two daughters survive. 


1872. 
A. L. Livcotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Jan. 20, 1910, L. C. Ledyard was 
elected a director of the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River R. R., of the Lake 
Shore R. R. and the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis R.R. 


1878. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham. 

G. H. Lyman has resigned the office 
of Collector of the Port of Boston after 
serving 12 years. —W. C. Lawton is 
senior principal of the School of the 
Lackawanna at Scranton, Pa. — Wil- 
liam James Lloyd died at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dec. 20, 1908. 


1874. 
G. P. Sanaer, Sec., 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

Samuel Blair Griffith, son of Samuel 
and Caroline Matilda (Foster) Griffith, 
was born in Mercer, Pa., March 12, 1852. 
His father was born in Wales and came 
to this country when three years of age 
and resided in Pennsylvania, becoming 
a prominent lawyer, and a representa- 
tive in Congress. His mother was of 
Scotch-Irish descent, and her family have 
been residents in Pennsylvania for over 
two centuries; her father was a graduate 
of Princeton. Griffith attended the pub- 
lic schools of Mercer, and entered Alle- 
gheny College in Meadville, Pa., as a 
Sophomore, graduating in 1873, the third 
in his class. After a few weeks spent in 
reading law in his father’s office in Mer- 
cer he joined the Class of 1874 at Har- 
vard in the autumn of 1873, taking his 
degree of A.B. in the following June. 
He at once resumed the study of law in 





was admitted to practice, and remained 
in the above office until the fall of 1878, 
when he formed a law partnership with 
his father under the firm name of Samuel 
Griffith & Son, which continued until 
his father’s death, Oct. 1, 1893. After 
this date he was for some time in partner 
ship with W. W. Moore. Sept. 26, 1893, 
he was appointed Assistant U. S. Attor- 
ney for the Western District of Pennsy]- 
vania, and upon his retirement from that 
position, in January, 1898, he resumed 
the general practice of law in Pittsburg, 


“Pa., which was his residence the past 14 


years. Since graduation he actively par- 
ticipated in politics in state and national 
campaigns. In 1888 he was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress in the 26th 
District of Pennsylvania, being defeated 
by the usual large majority. He was a 
delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention at Chicago in 1892. and as- 
sisted in the renomination of Cleveland. 
He was also actively connected with the 
Civic Commission of Pittsburg and was 
one of its first officers. He gave much 
time and attention to corporation mat- 
ters and coal-mining property in Penn- 
sylvania, in which he had an interest. 
He died in Pittsburg, Oct. 19, 1909. He 
was married, Dec. 20, 1876, to Jennie P. 
Serrill, who with two children, James 
Serrill, and Henry Foster, survives him. 
— W. T. Piper is president of the Mass. 
Homoeopathic Hospital. 


1875. 
Hon. W. A. Reep, Sec., 
Brockton. 

George Gordon Gammans, son of 
James and Angelina A. (Reed) Gam- 
mans, born in Chelsea, Mass., Nov. 1, 
1853, died at Portland, Ore., Jan. 15, 
1910. He fitted for college at Newton 
High School. He studied at Harvard Law 
School, and received degree of LL.B. in 
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1877. The next year he was a student in 
the office of Jewell, Field & Shepard 
in Boston, and was admitted to the Suf- 
folk Bar in 1878. He practised in Boston 
until December, 1879, then went to Port- 
land, Ore., and has practised there since. 
For about a year he held an unofficial 
position as assistant to the U. S. District 
Attorney; then formed a law partner- 
ship with A. F. Sears. From 1882 to 1885 
was deputy clerk of the Federal Courts 
for the District of Oregon. In September, 
1886, was admitted to practice in U. S. 
District of Alaska, and attended a term of 


court at Sitka. In 1895 formed a partner-° 


ship with Roswell B. Lamson, and in 
1900 with Dan J. Malarkey, which con- 
tinued to the time of his death. Gam- 
mans and Malarkey were general counsel 
for the Lewis and Clark Centennial Expo- 
sition. He married in Sacramento, Cal., 
April 30, 1890, Laura Marion Toll, by 
whom he had two sons, Nelson and Gor- 
don. — J. F. Kent is teaching at the In- 
terlaken School, La Porte, Ind. — The 
University has received, for the use of the 
Department of Architecture, a valuable 
and important collection of architectural 
photographs and plates of the late E. R. 
Willson, the gift of his wife, children, sis- 
ters, and brother. This collection con- 
sists of 159 large volumes. 


1876. 
J. T. WHeetwricnt, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

Howard Lawrence Osgood, son of 
Howard and Caroline Townsend (Law- 
rence) Osgood, died at Rochester, N. Y., 
Nov. 3, 1909. He was born at Flushing, 
L.I. N. Y., Oct. 24, 1855, and prepared 
for college at Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy. He left college on account of ill 
health, June, 1875, and began the study 
of law, and in January, 1882, was ad- 
mitted to the bar of New York State. He 
studied in the office of Judge H. R. Sel. 
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den, and after his admission to the bar 
in January, 1882, began practice in the 
office of Oscar Craig. Addison Gardiner 
occupied part of the office at that time 
and until his death in 1885, so that in his 
student days Osgood was brought under 
the influence of that generation of great 
lawyers long passed. He early developed 
a special interest in the general subject 
of patents and patent law, for which, both 
by temperament and extensive and 
thorough study, he was peculiarly fitted. 
Soon he devoted himself almost exclus- 
ively to this branch of the law and ac- 
quired and maintained a large and suc- 
cessful practice. In 1897 he formed a 
partnership with C. Schuyler Davis, 
which continued down to the time of his 
death. Osgood at all times fulfilled that 
most essential requirement of professional 
ethics, unselfish devotion to his clients’ 
interests. No amount of time and labor 
was ever too great for him to give in this 
service. He was married Sept. 13, 1888, 
to Catherine Rochester Montgomery. He 
had two sons, Howard, Jr., and Harvey 
Montgomery. — Justice W. H. Moody 
is convalescing at Corey Hill Hospital, 
Brookline, having been ill with rheuma- 
tism since last June. He expects to take 
his seat on the Supreme Court Bench at 
the next sitting. — J. K. Berry has been 
counsel for the respondents in the long 
case of the claimant to the Russell Es- 
tate pending in the Middlesex Superior 
Court. — G. B. Ives has been readmitted 
tothe Essex Bar upon petition of its lead- 
ing members. — R. S. Bradley has been 
in Berlin in behalf of the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co. in the struggle with 
the Potash Syndicate and the German 
Government. — E. M. Wheelwright has 
been appointed by the Corporation archi- 
tect to remodel the Fogg Art Museum. 
— Percival Lowell, LL.D. at Clark Uni- 
versity, Sept., 1909, was made Honorary 
Member of the Sociedad Scientifica “ An- 
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tonio Alzate,” Mexico, in Dec., 09. The 
German National Museum, in which all 
fundamental discoveries and inventions 
in science are preserved, has asked of Dr. 
Lowell, Director of the Lowell Observ- 
atory, for records of the Observatory’s 
work for their permanent exhibition com- 
prising: 1. A series of photographs of 
Mars. 2. Photographs of Jupiter. 3. 
Spectra of Mars showing water vapor 
and comparison spectra. 4. Spectra of 
the other planets. 5. Characteristic star 
spectra exhibited at Dresden last summer. 
In Germany it is considered one of the 
greatest honors to have one’s discoveries 
entered in this Museum of Masterwork 
in Science and Technique (“ Deutsches 
Museum von Meisterwerken der Natur- 
wissenschaft und Technik”’) and so far 
as known this is the first American ob- 
servatory to be thus honored. Discov- 
eries on Mars and Saturn: For instance 
some canals on Mars which had never 
existed on the planet before, thus show- 
ing that its canals are even now in pro- 
cess of construction. The proof was pos- 
sible through the long series of records 
kept at the observatory. Wisps on Sat- 
urn's bright equatorial belt. Both of these 
phenomena were subsequently photo- 
graphed at the Lowell Observatory. He 
has received the first prize for planetary 
photographs from the International Pho- 
tographic Anstellung of Dresden, 1909. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyrer, Sec., 
1038 Tremont Building, Boston. 
Washington Irving Stringham, or 
Irving Stringham as he later chose to be 
called, was born near the village of York- 
shire Centre, Cattaraugus County, New 
York, Dec. 10, 1847, the youngest of a 
family of nine children. His great-grand- 
father, Jacob Stringham, and his grand- 
father, Henry Stringham, were of English 
extraction and residents of New Rochelle, 
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N. Y., where his father was born May 1, 
1801. His great-grandfather died at the 
age of 101, and his grandfather at about 
90, when Stringham’s father was between 
three and four years old. One of his 
great-uncles, James Stringham, died at 
the age of 99. His father’s mother was 
Susan Pell, the daughter of French par- 
ents, and her father with others owned 
the town of Manerapelam, near New 
Rochelle. Stringham’s mother, Eliza, was 
born Dec. 28, 1802, in Brookfield, Conn., 
the daughter of Joseph Tomlinson, three 
of whose brothers, David, Daniel, and 
Ager, were graduates of Yale. Her -mo- 
ther was Susanna Meed, the daughter 
of Joseph Meed, who was killed by the 
Tories in the War of the Revolution. 
Two of his brothers served in the Union 
army in the Rebellion. One of them was 
taken prisoner at Gettysburg, spent the 
following winter on Belle Isle, was trans- 
ferred to Andersonville until Sherman 
marched through to the sea, when he 
was removed to Florida, thence to Flor- 
ence, N. C., where he was finally re- 
leased in 1865, but died in September, 
1872, from the effects of the prison treat- 
ment. Until he was 17 years old String- 
ham’s school-days were spent at the 
village school in Yorkshire Centre, but 
in the spring of 1865 he settled in To- 
peka, Kan., where a brother and a sis- 
ter had preceded him. After a few weeks 
in the Topeka High School in 1866, he 
entered the preparatory department of 
what was then Lincoln College and later 
Washburn College. During the first year 
he obtained a prize for highest excellence 
in “scientific studies.” In 1867 he was 
admitted to the Freshman Class, but re- 
mained out of school for a year and en- 
tered with the next succeeding class in 
1868. After a year in college he spent 
three years at sign-painting, to make 
money to complete his course. In 1872- 
78 he again attended some of the recita- 
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tions as a Sophomore, at the same time 
working at bookkeeping and as a clerk 
in his brother’s drug-store. He had then 
determined to go to Harvard before the 
close of the college year, and in Septem- 
ber, 1873, he entered with us. He was a 
member of the Everett Athenaeum, the 
Signet, and of the Phi Beta Kappa. He 
received second-year honors in mathe- 
matics and highest honors in mathematics 
at graduation. During his Freshman 
year his chum was R. S. Culbreth, ’76, at 
43 College House, and during the last 
three years he roomed with Byrne, ’77, in 
25 Stoughton. In his Class Life he notes 
that when he was 12 years old he became 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but at the time of graduation 
his belief was not in agreement with the 
creed of any orthodox church. Stringham 
died of uraemic poisoning, following an 
operation, at Berkeley, Cal., Oct. 5, 1909. 
He was married June 28, 1888, at New 
Haven, Conn., to Martha Sherman, 
daughter of Roger Sherman and Harriet 
Clarke Day, and a relative of Pres. Day 
of Yale. Besides his widow he leaves 
three children, Harriet Day, Martha 
Sherman, and Irving.Roland After grad- 
uating from College, Stringham was as- 
sistant on the American Journal of Mathe- 
matics, 1878-79, Fellow (Mathematics), 
Johns Hopkins University, 1878, and re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D., Johns Hop- 
kins, 1880. He held that fellowship until 
1880, when he accepted a Parker Fellow- 
ship at Harvard. He held this two years 
and resided in Germany. In 1882 he be- 
came professor of mathematics at the 
University of California, where he re- 
mained until his death. He was head of 
the department of mathematics, dean of 
the faculty, and at the time of his death 
was acting head of the University in the 
absence of Pres. Wheeler. He was amem- 
ber of the British and American Associa- 
tions (president of the latter) for the Ad- 
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vancement of Science and of the Techni- 
cal Society of the Pacific Coast, president 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, president 
of the Faculty Club, Editor of the Mathe- 
matical Series Publications of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences, president 
of the Pacific Section of the American 
Mathematical Society, member of the 
University Club of San Francisco. He 
has published various articles on mathe- 
matical subjects, too numerous to men- 
tion in detail, and he has delivered many 
addresses, one of them on “ Formulary for 
an Introduction of Elliptic Functions,” 
presented at the International Mathe- 
matical Congress held in connection with 
the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago in 1893. While he was abroad 
for travel he attended at Paris, August, 
1900, the International Congress of 
Mathematicians, before which he read 
a paper on “Orthogonal Transforma- 
tions in Elliptic or Hyperbolic Space.” 
In 1901 and 1902 he was a delegate of the 
University of California to the confer- 
ences of the Society of American Uni- 
versities at Chicago. — William Clinton 
Bates was born in Hingham, July 29, 
1854, and died there June 24, 1909. His 
father, DeWitt Clinton Bates, was a farm- 
er and one of the prominent men of that 
town, and for many years was a teacher 
in Hingham schools, and for 33 years 
chairman of the board of selectmen. Our 
classmate went to the public schools and 
was graduated from Derby Academy, 
Hingham, in 1871. He then went to 
Phillips Exeter Academy, where he fitted 
for college, and entered with us in 1873. 
After graduation he returned to Hingham 
and taught for some years, and in 1882 
was elected superintendent of schools. 
In 1884 he became superintendent of 
schools at Canton; in 1885-89 he was 
superintendent of schools for Canton and 
Walpole; from 1889-91 for Canton and 
Easton; and from August, 1891, to Oc- 
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tober, 1894, he held the same position in 
Lawrence. In 1894 he was called to the 
same position in Fall River, where he 
gave great satisfaction; and in April, 
1905, he was elected superintendent of 
the public schools in Cambridge, where 
he spent the remainder of his life. He 
was prominent in all the educational af- 
fairs of the State, and frequently made 
addresses on educational topics in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New Hamp- 
shire. He served two terms as secretary 
and one term as president of the New 
England Association of School Superin- 
tendents. He was a member of the Uni- 
tarian Club. His work was abundantly 
appreciated in all his fields of activity; 
and it may be noted that during his entire 
career he was each year unanimously re- 
elected by his school committee. He was 
active in all movements for the public 
good, in Cambridge more particularly 
in the Associated Charities, the Citizens’ 
Trade Association, in professional organ- 
izations and in the Unitarian Church, of 
which he was a member. In early life he 
had intended to become a Unitarian 
clergyman, and although that intention 
was given up, be often spoke in churches 
and Sunday-Schools of different denom- 
inations. He was married at Ashland, 
Aug. 19, 1885, to Edith Eliza, daughter 
of Robert Alexander and Elizabeth 
(Beck) Taggart, who survives him, with 
their three children, Effie Dorothea, 
Clement Taggart and Helen Langdon. — 
In addition to the fund presented to the 
College Library in memory of the late 
E. H. Strobel, the Class will also erect a 
tablet to his memory, to be placed prob- 
ably in the Harvard Union. 


1878. 
J. C. Wuarrney, Sec., 
Box 3573, Boston. 


A dinner was given at The Players’ 
Club in New York, Jan. 31, to Edwin 
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W. Morse by his associates in Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, the occasion being his 
resignation as secretary and director of 
the company. Morse has been connected 
with this publishing house 23 years, first 
as editor of The Book Buyer and later as 
an editor in the Book Department. It is 
his intention to devote himself hereafter 
to special literary work. The college man 
in business was well represented at the 
dinner, fully half of the 20 odd men pre- 
sent being graduates of Princeton, Har- 
vard, Yale, Dartmouth, and Amherst. 
Mr. and Mrs. Morse sailed on the Celtic 
the same week for Alexandria, to pass 
the remainder of the winter and spring 
in Egypt and on the Riviera. After his 
return to this country Morse’s address 
will be 9 Fair St., Nantucket, Mass. — 
Charles Abernethy Catlin died in New 
York City last April. He was born there 
May 22, 1857, the son of David W. and 
Elizabeth W. (Huggins) Catlin. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

Hiram Holbrook Rose died suddenly 
at Chicago, Ill., Jan. 11, 1910. He was 
born Sept. 14, 1856, at La Porte, Ind., 
the son of Landon Cabilbe and Nannies 
(Holbrook) Rose. His more immediate 
preparation for college was under John 
S. Patton, ’74; he entered with his Class 
in the fall of 1875. After graduation in 
1879 he went to Chicago and there stud- 
ied law for two years and a half in the 
office of McCagg and Culver. He was 
admitted to the Chicago Bar in March, 
1882. Some years later he became coun- 
sel for the banking firm of Rose & Co., 
and in 1892 was made a member of the 
firm. On the organization of the Colonial 
Trust and Savings Bank, June 16, 1902, 
he became its president and continued 
to hold this office until his death. He was 
a member of various clubs, including the 
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Chicago, University, and Calumet clubs, 
and the Chicago Athletic Club. A friend 
writes, “of rare and fastidious literary 
taste,” he was “highly regarded for his 
judicial temperament and uncompro- 
mising principles.” Lacking in the 
power “to make friends rapidly, he was 
devoted to men whom he knew and never 
in any relation of life‘accepted substitutes 
for the best.” He was unmarried. — 
Francis Almy is a member of the stand- 
ing committee of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs for 1909-10 on relations with 
secondary schools. He has been reap- 
pointed a member of the Buffalo Civil 
Service Commission. — W. B. Harlow 
is at Hamilton, Bermuda, for the winter. 
— Pickering Dodge is treasurer of the 
Harvard Club of Washington, D. C. 


1889. 
Joun Woopstry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Robert Bacon was appointed by Pres. 
Taft on Dec. 20 last Ambassador of the 
United States to France, and was con- 
firmed by the Senate on Dec. 22. He sailed 
at once and is now resident in Paris where 
he has been very active in forwarding 
the measures of relief for the sufferers 
from the recent overflow of the Seine. 
Since his arrival he has been elected 
Honorary President of the American Club 
of Paris. — F. B. Hall was one of the 
three graduates of Harvard present at 
the opening of the John Harvard House 
at Stratford-on-Avon. — Prof. A. B. 
Hart, as president of the American His- 
torical Association, presided at the 25th 
anniversary celebration of the associa- 
tion in New York City, Dec. 27-31. He 
delivered an address on “ Imagination in 
History ” which has excited much favor- 
able comment, and has been printed in 
the American Historical Review. One 
of the pleasant features of the occasion 
was the dinner tendered to Prof. Hart by 
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a number of his former students and as- 
sociates at which he was the recipient of 
a loving-cup. An account of the dinner 
is given elsewhere in this issue. — C. H. 
Morss has left Medford and has become 
Supt. of Schools in Portland, Me.— 
Theodore Roosevelt has been elected a 
Foreign Associate Member of the Acad- 
emy of Moral and Political Sciences of 
France. — Richard Welling has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor Gaynor of New York, 
a member of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission. 
1881. 
Pror. C. R. Sanaur, Sec., 
Cambridge. 

J. H. Seaverns was defeated in the re- 
cent English elections as Liberal candi- 
date for the Brixton division of Lambeth. 
Henry Norman was réelected. — Dr. A. 
Talbot has removed to 710 Commerce 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. — M. Tilden is 
at 822 Pine St., Philadelphia. — F. B. 
Washburn is at 39 Mountfort St., Bos- 
ton. — The following members of the 
Class are serving on committees of the 
Overseers: Brandegee, Library, Class- 
ics, Physical Training; Burdett, Music; 
Foster, Chemical Laboratory; Howard, 
Stillman Infirmary; G. M. Lane, Grad- 
uate School Arts and Sciences, Classics, 
Library; G. D. Markham, Peabody Mu- 
seum, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Education, Music; E. L. 
Rand, Botany; W. R. Thayer, English 
Literature, Italian, Spanish and Ro- 
mance Philology, History; 1. S. Whiting, 
Bussey Institution. — The Class held its 
annual midwinter luncheon at the Ex- 
change Club, Boston, on Saturday, Feb. 
5; about 40 members were present. — C. 
H. W. Foster is president of the newly 
organized Mutual Nat. Bank, Boston. — 
A. L. Mills is candidate of the Western 
Harvard Clubs for Overseer. —C. J. 
Cameron is rector of St. Paul’s Church, 


Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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1882. 
H. W. Cunnineuay, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

Jan. 29 the New York members of the 
Class held their annual dinner at the Har- 
vard Club, and on Feb. 12 occurred the 
regular midwinter Class lunch at the St. 
Botolph Club, Boston. — Dr. W. H. Pres- 
cott has been one of the party of Ameri- 
cans excavating near Chepstow Castle, 
England, in search of manuscripts of 
Sir Francis Bacon supposed to be 
buried there. — ‘T. C. Thacher is pres?- 
dent of the Barnstable County (Mass.) 
Agricultural Society. He has also become 
a member of the firm of Thacher & Co., 
manufacturers of boots and shoes, with 
factories in Mass. and Virginia. — Rev. 
E. Mariett has charge of a missionary 
parish at Springfield, Vt. — On Feb. 1 
E. P. Merritt left the firm of Blodget, 
Merritt & Co., and retired from busi- 
ness; he is sec. and treas. of the Club of 
Odd Volumes, Boston. — H. W. Cun- 
ningham has been elected vice-president 
of the New England Historie Genea- 
logical Society. — Gordon Wendell, the 
son of Jacob and Mary B. (Barrett) 
Wendell, died in New York City on Jan. 
31. He was born in Boston Feb. 5, 1859; 
fitted for college at the Cutler School in 
New York; and was at Harvard for a 
year. Ill health obliged him to give up his 
college course; subsequently he joined 
his father’s firm, Jacob Wendell & Co., 
dry goods commission merchants. After 
his father’s death he became a member 
of the new firm of Taylor, Wendell & 
Co. April 20, 1887, he married Frances 
C. Elwyn, of Philadelphia, who survives 
him with one daughter, His brothers 
are Barrett, "77, Evert J.,’82, and Jacob, 
"91. 

1883. 
Freperick Nicuots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 
Walter Edward Hayward died on July 
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30, after an illness of 18 months. The 
son of Charles Edward and Charlotte 
Eliza (Wheelwright) Hayward, he was 
born at Attleboro, Dec. 20, 1858, pre- 
pared for college at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, and entered Harvard with our Class 
in June, 1879. Immediately after grad- 
uation, he engaged in the manufacture 
of jewelry; until April, 1885, at Attle- 
boro; later, as a partner in the firm C. 
E. Hayward & Co., at a branch office in 
New York City; and from January, 1887, 
to January, 1908, at Attleboro, as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Hayward & Sweet. He 
was married Aug. 2, 1889, at Jersey City, 
N. J., to Margaret Valliere Lyon, who, 
with two children, a son and a daughter, 
survives him. — An attendance of 40 men 
at our Class luncheon, Jan. 8, showed 
that the interest in these gatherings has 
not abated. C. M. Hammond spoke of 
the political situation in San Francisco, 
but left his hearers anxious for more. A. 
C. Lane, from his new point of view as a 
professor at Tufts, had some words to 
say about the advantages of the smaller 
colleges, as institutions for students of 
moderate means, and as continuing the 
traditions of a simpler and more manage- 
able curriculum. Rev. E. S. Rousman- 
iere told of his reasons for returning to 
Boston as rector of St. Paul’s; and L. A. 
Coolidge responded to a welcome back 
from exile in Washington. The Secretary 
was directed to send messages of good 
cheer and brotherly greeting to T. W. 
Cowgill in Nevada, and toG. D. Burrage. 
It was voted that the Class have an an- 
nual dinner, a subscription one, if neces- 
sary. — J. M. Burch’s address is 423 W. 
8d St., Dubuque, Ia. — L. A. Coolidge 
has returned from Washington, D. C., 
to reside in Boston, and is treasurer of the 
United Shoe Machinery Co.; address, 
Hotel Puritan. — Hon. C. S. Hamlin 
and P. M. Keating were elected members 
of a committee of nine (locally known as 
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the “mayor-makers”) from the new 
municipal organization of 100 of Boston, 
to confer with the various political com- 
mittees and present a candidate for 
mayor under the new charter. — F. H. 
Hooper’s address is 35 W. 32d St., New 
York City. — C. P. Perin has been at 
Charleston, S. C., for business reasons, 
during the past winter. — Rev. E. S. 
Rousmaniere’s address is The Charles- 
gate, 535 Beacon St., Boston. — E. W. S. 
Tingle has been engaged in developing 
mining properties in Sonora, Mexico, 
near the Yaqui territory. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

S. A. Eliot has been appointed by 
Pres. Taft a member of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners; he is also pre- 
sident of the trustees of Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., and a trustee of the 
Danville, Conn., Industrial School. — E. 
W. Frost, one of the Wisconsin members 
of the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform Laws, was a delegate 
to the conference called by Pres. Taft 
and held in Washington in January. — 
Harry Hubbard has retired from the 
firm of Dillon and Hubbard and con- 
tinues the practice of law by himself at 
No. 71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. — 
F. W. Holmes is senior partner of the 
firm of L. M. Hannum & Co., real es- 
tate, mortgages and insurance, 649 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge. —C. J. 
Rueter is associated with Comins & 
Phillips in general law practice at 70 
State St., Boston. —'T. M. Osborne has 
resigned his position as a member of the 
Public Service Commission of New York 
and is chairman of the New York State 
Democratic League; he intends to take 
an active part in politics. — Rev. C. T. 
Billings was re-elected president of the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
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Clubs at the meeting of the Federation 
in Boston in January. 


1885. 
H. M. Wituras, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

Twenty-fijth anniversary celebration. 

A special program for the celebration 
provides for seats at the Yale Game on 
June 23; tickets for the Stadium, etc., on 
Class Day, June 24; registration of visit- 
ing members, automobile rides for them 
and their wives on Saturday, June 25; 
services at Appleton Chapel at 3.30 Pp. m., 
Sunday, June 26, followed by informal 
reception at the house of the Class Sec- 
retary and return to Boston by way of 
launches on the Charles River; visit to 
Lancaster as the guests of J. E. Thayer, 
Monday,June 27; reception for the ladies 
by Mrs. J.J. Storrow the same afternoon; 
harbor excursion, lunch and ocean bath- 
ing, with Class Dinner at the Algonquin 
Club in the evening, Tuesday, June 28; 
special privileges on Commencement, 
Wednesday, June 29; arrangements for 
special seats on the observation train for 
the boat-race, Thursday, June 30. Also 
provision for special railroad rates. — J. 
J. Storrow was defeated in his contest for 
the ‘mayoralty of Boston by 1402 votes 
out of a total of over 95,000. He has 
been elected by the Alumni Association 
chief marshal for Commencement. — J. 
B. Newhall was defeated for the mayor- 
alty of Lynn. — Prof. E. D. Roe, Jr., 
has erected and maintains a private as- 
tronomical observatory on his place at 
Syracuse University. — C. M. Harring- 
ton is chairman of the Grievance Com- 
mittee of the Bar Association of Erie 
County, N. Y. — John L. Hurst is study- 
ing at Tiibingen, Germany. — E. L. 
Whitney is vice-president of the Missouri 
Society of Washington. — Dr. E. T. 
Edgerly is again practising medicine at 
Ottumwa, and is president of the Board 
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of Trustees of Central College, Iowa. — 
Rev. W. F. Greenman is vice-president 
of the Harvard Club of Milwaukee. — 
L. L. Jackson is superintendent of the 
drug and chemical works of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.—S. J. Jennings 
is vice-president of the U. S. Smelting, 
Mining & Refining Co. —C. C. King is 
special justice of the Police Court at 
Brockton. — Dr. H. F. Lewisis president 
of the Chicago Gynecological Society and 
attending surgeon at the County Hospital. 
—M. Maverick is general attorney of 
the Continental Casualty Co. of Chicago. 
— C. G. Parker is treasurer and man- 
ager of the library of the Essex County 
Association Club of Newark, N. J. — Dr. 
M. Storer is president of the Obstetrical 
Society and president of the staff of the 
Boston Dispensary. — Dr. W. K. Draper 
is adjunct professor of clinical medicine 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, N. Y.—B. B. 
Thayer is president of the Harvard En- 
gineering Society of New York. — F. I. 
Carpenter is librarian of the “ Cliff Dwell- 
ers” of Chicago. —J. E. Thayer has 
made another gift to the University Mu- 
seum of many specimens of vertebrates 
and insects collected in central and 
western China at his expense. —The 
Secretary is still at a loss for the ad- 
dresses of E. L. Collins, and of Charles 
Lee Barnes, David Sands, Ferris and 
William L. Luther, temporary members. 
Information about these men will be ap- 
preciated. 





1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppteston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 
There was a subscription Class lunch- 
eon at the St. Botolph Club on Feb. 5. — 
J. H. Payne’s address is the Naval Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, N. Y., and J. N. Palm- 
er’s is 45 Milk St., Boston. —F. T, 
Cooper has retired from the editorship 
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of the Forum, and is engaged in general 
literary work. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

Wm. Endicott, Jr., has been elected a 
director of the Old Colony Trust Co. — 
H. E. Peabody has resigned his pastor- 
ate at Hartford and is now pastor of the 
South Congregational Church, Chicago, 
Ill.; address, 817 E. 42d Place, Chicago. 


- 1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
412 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

F. L. Dean has resigned as secretary 
to Gov. Draper of Mass., and has re- 
sumed the practice of law at Worcester. 
—W. D. Bancroft was elected presi- 
dent of the American Chemical Society 
on Dec. 28, 1909. At a smoker held at 
Boston at the time of the meeting of that 
organization on the same day, Bancroft 
received a new honorary degree conferred 
in the following terms: “Bachelor of 
Arts, Author and Editor. You range the 
field of science from divariant systems 
to cigars, from brain-storms to brass. 
Your famous interpretation of Gibbs is 
so profound that Gibbs himself could 
not follow your analysis. We know you 
are great because we cannot understand 
you. We bestow upon you the degree of 
M.S.S., Many Sided Scientist.” — F. H. 
Kennard is a vice-president and an active 
member of the American Bison Society. 
In a recent number of Collier’s Weekly 
is a description of the acquisition of a herd 
of buffalo for the Society, in which he 
took an important part. — G. A. Carpen- 
ter has been nominated Judge of the U.S. 
District Court at Chicago. — Lynde Sul- 
livan was elected:a member of the Mass. 
House from Malden in the November 
election. The first return gave the elec- 
tion to another candidate. A recount 
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showed Sullivan elected by one vote. 
His opponent has now petitioned the 
legislature to reopen the matter. — W. A. 
Leahy has been appointed confidential 
secretary to Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston. 
Leahy has been for many years secretary 
of the Music Commission of the City of 
Boston. 


1889. 
Cartes WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

New Addresses. (Home) L. Davies, 
116 Church St., Oshkosh, Wis.; H. G. 
Lapham, 5219 Kenmore Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; H. W. Whipple, 175 W. 72d St., 
New York, N. Y. (Business) C. L. Case, 
239 Summer St., Boston; G. D. Latimer, 
25 Beacon St., Boston. — A. G. Barret 
was nominated as Republican candidate 
for Judge of Chancery Branch of Jeffer- 
son County, Ky., Circuit Court in 1909, 
but was defeated. He has resigned from 
the office of chairman of Board of Public 
Works of Louisville; is now teaching 
Common Law and Code Pleading in the 
Law Department of the University of 
Louisville, Ky. — Dr. P. Bartholow was 
appointed clinical assistant in the Van- 
derbilt Clinic, Columbia University, in 
Dec., 1909. — A. C. Bent has been 
elected a member of the Municipal Coun- 
cil of Taunton. — C. C. Batchelder has 
been elected a visitor in Economics at 
Brown University, and is also giving fre- 
quent lectures. — C. L. Case is manager 
of the Boston Terminal Refrigerating 
Co. in Boston. — E. S. Griffing has been 
re-elected City Comptroller of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. — L. S. Griswold has 
been promoted to the professorship of 
geology in the Missouri School of Mines. 
— E. W. Hawley is actively engaged as 
alderman in the great gas franchise fight 
in Minneapolis. — E. N. Kirby has been 
elected moderator of the Washington 
City Presbytery. — L. Hulley has been 
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elected president of the Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Florida. — 
G. D. Latimer has returned from Europe 
and is living at the Hotel Brunswick, 
Boston, until next summer.—L. F. 
Snow as dean of the Department of Edu- 
cation in the State University of Ken- 
tucky, has been making an extensive tour 
of the high schools of the state to explain 
the different courses of study offered by 
the university. — W. P. Stead has been 
elected a life member of the New England 
Society of the City of New York. — J. E. 
Ward is giving a new musical illustrated 
lecture “Cantata of Joseph” “in Eng- 
lish antiphonal form.”” — C. Warren has 
been re-elected a trustee of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. 


1890. 
J. W. Lonp, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Our plans for our 20th Anniversary 
have not been definitely fixed, beyond 
the fact that the members of the Class in 
New York City are going to give a dinner 
to the Class at the Harvard Club in New 
York on April 15. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceau, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Dr. Alfred David Kohn died in Chi- 
cago on Dec. 2, 1909. He had recently 
been operated upon for appendicitis and 
seemed to be recovering, but suffered a 
stroke of apoplexy, after which he sank 
rapidly. He was the son of David Abra- 
ham and Theresa (Levy) Kohn and was 
born in Chicago, March 24, 1869. He at- 
tended the Harvard School of Chicago 
and entered college with the Freshman 
Class of 1891. After graduation he trav- 
eled for a year and then went into busi- 
ness for 18 months. He went to Europe 
again, studying mostly at Munich Uni- 
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versity. Returning to Chicago, he entered 
Chicago University in the Ogden Scien- 
tific School (Graduate Department) for 
a year and then entered the Rush Med- 
ical College, graduating in May, 1898, 
and was interne at the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Chicago, until 1900. He went abroad 
again and returned toChicagoas a special- 
ist in abdominal diseases. He was at- 
tending physician of Michael Reese Hos- 
pital and taught in the Rush Medical 
College. He leaves a widow, Esther 
Loeb Kohn, whom he married Dec. 26, 
1894, — M. H. Wildes is still in the whole- 
sale grocery business at Everett, Wash. — 
W. K. Flint entertained Pres. Lowell on 
his recent trip. — L. E. Harple is in in- 
vestments, farms and acreage at Seattle, 
Wash. —R. A. Leeds’s address is 30 
Pemberton Sq., Boston. — S. C. Saville 
has gone abroad. — F. D. Chester is 
teaching French and Latin at Chestnut 
Hill Academy, St. Martin’s, Pa. — B. A. 
Gould is pres. and gen’ mgr. of Canadian 
Milk Products, Limited, Wait Bldg., 'To- 
ronto, Can. — F. S. Rogers has toured 
in the West on a concert trip with Mme. 
Sembrich and others. — A. J. Garceau 
has resigned as secretary of the Harvard 

Club of Boston, and is happy to say that 
he can now devote his leisure moments 
wholly to the Class. 


1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

Frederick Wentworth Sawyer died at 
his home in Brookline, Nov. 21, 1909. 
He was the son of Jacob Herbert and 
Mary Elizabeth (Wentworth) Sawyer, 
and was born Sept. 8, 1869. He prepared 
for college at C. W. Stone’s School. He 
entered Harvard with the Class of 1892, 
and left college in his Junior year. He 
had been engaged in mechanical en- 
gineering since 1894. He was a member 
of the Puritan Club, the Eastern Yacht 





Club, and the Corinthian Yacht Club. 
“Quiet and unassuming in all that con- 
cerned himself,” as one of his classmates 
writes, “he was a man active in helping 
his friends with generous praise and per- 
sonal effort. Unselfishness was the key- 
note of his character. He loved the out- 
door life, and was a keen yachtsman and 
a good shot.” He was married in Boston, 
June 20, 1896, to Ellen Beale Newhall. 
— W.C. Forbes is Governor-General of 
the Philippine Islands. — Guy Lowell 
is the architect of the newly opened 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. A de- 
tailed description of the building and its 
arrangements was published in the Na- 
tion of Nov. 18, 1909. — W. D. Orcutt 
has retired from active connection with 
the University Press as vice-president 
and'general manager, and has associated 
himself with Messrs. H. M. Plimpton and 
Co. at the Plimpton Press, Norwood. -~- 
W. P. Tryon’s address is 14 Cherry St., 
West Somerville. — Dr. E. W. Clap has 
removed to Hotel Puritan, 390 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston. — R. A. Jordan’s 
law offices are at 18 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. — J. B. Wetherell’s address is care 
of the Consolidated Casualty Co., Majes- 
tic Building, Chicago. — The annual 
meeting of the Boston Association of 
Harvard '92 was held at the Algonquin 
Club, on Nov. 19, the evening before 
the YaleGame. The present officers and 
executive committee were re-elected to 
serve another year: Pres., Dr. F. S. 
Newell; vice-pres., J. O. Porter; sec.- 
treas., G. L. Batchelder; exec. com., A. I. 
Peckham, T. G. Bremer, J. Smith, Jr., 
and Howard Whitcomb. After the meet- 
ing there was a complimentary dinner 
given by the association to the entire 
Class. 108 ’92 men accepted; 70 were 
members of the association and 38 
guests. Dr. F. S. Newell extended a cor- 
dial welcome in behalf of the ’92 Associa- 
tion. M. D. Follansbee of Chicago, T. 
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W. Lamont of New York, Rev. L. F. 
Berry of Stamford, Conn., and Dr. E. L. 
Bell of Plymouth, N. H., responded. 


1893. 

S. F. BatcHecper, Sec., 

720 Tremont Building, Boston. 

The annual dinner of the New York 
members of the Class was held with much 
success at the Harvard Club on Feb. 18. 
The committee in charge consisted of N. 
T. Robb, C. R. Nutter, W. F. Baker, 
and G. Collamore. — P. L. Atherton is 
president of the American Music Society, 
organized for ‘the encouragement and 
development of American music.” — G. 
K. Bell has become a member of the law 
firm of Geller, Rolston & Horan, 22 Ex- 
change Pl., New York City. — A. T. 
Browne writes: “Came to Chicago from 
Boone, Iowa, in fall of 1905. Since then 
have been engaged with my father in the 
promotion and building of the Elgin & 
Belvidere Electric Co. and the Marengo, 
Lake Geneva & Northern Ry. — both 
interurban electric railways.” — A. B. 
Fletcher has resigned his position as sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Highway 
Commission to accept that of general 
manager of the San Diego County Com- 
mission, Cal., in charge of the recon- 
struction of roads there; address, San 
Diego. — L. M. Friedman is secretary 
of the newly-formed Mass. State Bar 
Association. —'T. A. Jaggar, professor 
of geology at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology, has removed his residence 
to Wolcott Road, Chestnut Hill. — R. 
Macallister writes: “Am now engaged 
in the lumber business in the wilds of 
Algonquin Park; address, Aylmer East, 
P. Q., Canada.” — W. V. Moody’s latest 
play The Faith Healer, was specially pro- 
duced at Sanders Theatre on Jan. 24, 
1910, by Mr. Henry Miller’s company. — 
E. S. Mullins is “living in Hyannisport, 
Mass., and enjoying life immensely.” 
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— A. W. Newlin, on the staff of the New 
Orleans Picayune writes: “ Weare grow- 
ing very fast down here, and I’m de- 
lighted to say that the Harvard Club of 
Louisiana is keeping pace. Louisiana 
has sent a great many men to Harvard in 
recent years.” — H. P. Nowell is super- 
visor of the West Coast Life Insurance 
Co., at 58 Third St., San Francisco. — 
J. W. Richards is with the Seymour Co., 
paper jobbers, at 76 Duane St., New 
York City; residence, 164 W. 72d St. — 
Dr. F. M. Spalding has removed his office 
to 390 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — 
L. B. Thacher has removed his office to 
131 State St., Boston, and his residence 
to 81 Beacon St. — S. L. Wolff, formerly 
assistant professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, is now professor of 
English at the University of Michigan. 
—C. L. Young, associate professor of 
English literature at Wellesley College, 
has removed his residence to 10 Upland 
Road, Wellesley. — D. F. Hastie reports: 
“‘T was appointed Assistant United States 
Attorney for South Carolina last June, 
and took office on July 1, 1909.” — 
A. M. Wolfson reports: “Continue 
teaching history in DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York City. Am associate 
editor of the History Teachers’ Maga- 
zine recently established in Philadelphia. 
Last summer was lecturer and teacher 
of history at the Summer School of the 
South, University of ‘Tennessee.” — P. 
B. Goetz has removed to a farm at North 
Evans, N. Y., where he hopes to spend 
most of the year. — J. L. Hildreth, Jr., 
has removed to Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.; address there, Box 697. — H. 
Lyon’s address is 417 Monmouth St., 
Gloucester, N. J. — J. H. Hickey has 
removed his law offices to 49 Exchange 
PI., New York City. — E. B. Bartlett has 
left the managership of the Frank Jones 
Brewing Co. at Portsmouth, N. H., to 
take a position with the Amsdell Brew- 
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ing Co., at Albany, N. Y. — Rev. A. H. 
Gordon has resigned from the pastorate 
of the Immanuel Baptist Church, Cam- 
bridge, to accept that of the largest Bap- 
tist parish in the South, at Atlanta, Ga. 


1894. 
E. K. Rano, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

James Gore King Lee died Sept. 18, 
1909. He graduated from the New York 
Law School in 1896, and entered the of- 
fice of Lee and Lee, his father’s firm, of 
which he became a member in 1901. His 
practice was mostly in the line of estate, 
real estate and patent counsel work. He 
was a member of the National Guard, 
serving with Squadron A and subsequent- 
ly as first lieutenant in the 12th N. Y. 
Infantry. He was spending the summer 
months at Babylon, L. I., when he was 
taken fatally ill with pneumonia. —In 
the recent election in Boston, D. A. EI- 
lis was re-elected a member of the School 
Committee; he has already served on the 
committee, most efficiently, seven years. 
— William James Sidis, son of Dr. Boris 
Sidis, recently delivered a remarkable ad- 
dress before the Harvard Mathematical 
Society, on ‘“Fourth-Dimensional Bod- 
ies.” — A newspecies of otocyon, secured 
by T. Roosevelt, ’80, in British East 
Africa, was examined by G. S. Miller, 
Jr., of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
was named ofocyon vergatus. — J. Bord- 
man, Jr., who has been in the Philippines 
since 1902, was admitted to the bar in 
1907 and is now practising law at Iloilo. 
He intends to return to the United States 
for a visit in 1912. Concord Junction, 
Mass., is his permanent address. — A. 
Dickinson has formed a law partnership 
with P. Gardiner, with offices at 319-21 
Stokes Building, Everett, Wash.; his 
residence is at 2315 Colby Ave. — W. 
Cobb has relinquished his law practice, 
retaining his trusteeships and assuming 





the presidency of the Collateral Loan Co., 
100 Boylston St., Boston. — J. Clement 
is teaching at the Lowell Textile School; 
address, 503 Fletcher St., Lowell. — F. 
C. Moulton is with the Bible and Tract 
Society of Brooklyn, N. Y.; present ad- 
dress, Wallstreet, Boulder Co., Colo. — 
E. S. Stearns is manager of the Knox 
Co. Automobile Co., Thomaston, Me. — 
Addresses: Dr. W. C. Bailey, 269 Beacon 
St., Boston; A. B. Peirce, 44 Westmin- 
ster St., Providence, R. I. — Prof. F. S. 
Dunn, of the University of Oregon, has 
published “A Study in Roman Coins of 
the Empire” (University of Oregon Bul- 
letins, vu, 3). — E. B. Hill has published 
“Nuns of the Perpetual Adoration, Cho- 
rus for Women’s Voices and Orchestra,” 
op. 15 (performed with orchestra by the 
Rubenstein Club of New York, Dec. 14, 
1909) and “Jack Frost in Midsummer, 
Pantomime for Full Orchestra,” op. 16 
(performed at the Lyric Theatre, Balti- 
more, Md., Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
Dec. 15 and 16, 1909).— The Corpor- 
ation has appointed Prof. E. K. Rand, 
Keeper of Manuscripts at the College 
Library. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The Secretary would like the addresses 
of F. J. Buchanan, J. E. Crocker, Eberly 
Hutchinson, R. T. W. Moss, Dr. J. W. 
Thomas, and J. R. Trotter. If any grad- 
uate knows anything about any one of 
these men, even if he does not know the 
address, the Secretary would be glad to 
have the information. —S. A. Lawton 
became a member, Jan. 1, of the firm of 
Wrenn Bros. & Co., bankers and brok- 
ers. — A. H. Newman is a member of the 
firm of Blodget & Co., which succeeds 
to the investment bond business of Blod- 
get, Merritt & Co. — Rev. L. W. Snell 
is rector of St. Luke’s Church, James- 
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town, N. Y. — W. W. Stevens is an ex- 
aminer in the U. S. Patent Office; ad- 
dress, 3009 Georgia Ave., Washington, 
D. C. — Rev. H. R. Talbot’s address is 
140 E. 12th St., Portland, Ore —R. M. 
Winthrop is secretary at the American 
Legation in Athens, Greece. A.J. Peters 
is serving another term in Congress. 


1896. 

J. J. Hayes, Sec., 

112 Water St., Boston. 

Dr. G. D. Scott is instructor and assist- 
ant attending physician at the Post Grad- 
uate Medical School and Hospital of 
New York City, as well as head of the 
Department for Infants and Children at 
St. Mark’s Hospital. — Joseph Parker 
Warren died in Chicago, Dec. 5, 1909, of 
blood poisoning. He was the son of Henry 
Edwin and Abby Parker (Kelly) Warren 
and was born in Westfield, Mass., Oct. 
5, 1873. In College he was prominent 
in debating and was a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa. He received the degree of 
A.M. in 1897 and later that of Ph.D. At 
the time of his death he was asst. profes- 
sor of history and member of the faculty 
at the University of Chicago. He leaves 
a widow, Maud Radford Warren. — 
Lamar Middleton died in Paris, France, 
Dec. 9, 1909. He was born in Mobile, 
Ala., July 29, 1872, the son of John Fra- 
zer and Agnes (Lamar) Middleton. He 
prepared for college in the Chicago High 
Schools. In the middle of his Senior year 
he left college to take the editorship of a 
New Orleans paper, and shortly after- 
wards went to Paris as a correspondent. 
In 1901 he was made director of the 
Chicago Daily News, a post he occupied 
at the time of his death. Middleton was 
regarded by his associates as a most bril- 
liant writer, and held a high place in the 
American colony in Paris. He had an 
unswerving devotion to his work and 
died “in harness.” He married Ethelyn 
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McKenna, Oct. 20, 1897, and she and 
three children survive him. 
1897. 


W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

A. W. Blakemore has been elected a 
member of the Newton hoard of alder- 
men. — G. B. Abbott has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on street 
railways in the Mass. Senate. — Rev. H. 
W. Foote was appointed secretary of the 
Department of Education of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association on Dec. 1, 
last; his resignation from the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Ann Arbor, Mich., will 
take effect on April 30, 1910, and there- 
after he will have an office at 25 Beacon 
St., Boston. — Capt. Howard Alden 
Reed, son of Dr. Henry B. and Bertha 
(Howard) Reed, died at Milford, Pa., 
Jan. 2, 1910, after a lingering illness. He 
was born Sept. 16, 1875; was educated 
in the Newburyport public schools; at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute Class of 
1893; at Harvard; Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
04, and the Army Medical School, *06. 
During the Spanish War he served as a 
private in Grimes’s Battery, 2d U. S. 
Artillery; was appointed contract sur- 
geon, U.S. A., in May, 1905; promoted 
to 1st lieutenant in the Medical Corps 
in 1907, and was retired in August, 1909, 
for disability incident to his service as 
captain. He served in Cuba and in the 
Philippines. In January, 1907, he mar- 
ried at Chicago, Gladys Barnett, of . 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— I. L. Fisk has 
formed a law partnership with L. E. 
Desbecker, under the firm name of 
Desbecker & Fisk, with offices in the 
D. S. Morgan Building, Buffalo, N. Y. — 
The address of E. E. McCarthy is Daw- 
son, Y. T.—E. B. Cresap is located at 
North Yakima, Wash. —J. M. Boutwell’s 
address will be The Westmoreland, 
Washington, D. C. 
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1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

O. S. Seaver has opened an office for 
the general practice of law at 43-49 Ex- 
change Pl., New York, N. Y.— L. P. 
Marvin, formerly with the law firm of 
Rand, Moffatt & Webb, is now a partner 
in the new firm of Jerome & Rand, 37 
Wall St., New York, N. Y.—H. D. 
Bushnell is secretary and treasurer of the 
Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania. 
— J. L. Valentine is chorister of the Har- 
vard Club of Chicago. — R. W. Sullo- 
way is a trustee of the New Hampshire 
State College. — Addresses: J. S. Goche- 
nauer, 500 Lake Ave., Webster Groves, 
Mo.; Frederick Jordan, 922 Clinton St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; R. L. Chipman, 77 
Summer St., Boston. — W. W. Baker is 
president of the. Philadelphia Classical 
Club. — Dr. N. P. Breed was in Jan- 
uary appointed to the staff of the Lynn 
Hospital, as one of the attending sur- 
geons. 

1899. 
ArTHuR Apams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

J. F. Curtis has resigned as Ass’t Dis- 
trict Attorney of Suffolk County, Mass., 
and is Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury at Washington, D. C. — C. L. Carr 
and L. E. Hurd were elected to the Mass. 
House of Representatives for 1910; J. E. 
Rousmaniere and Roger Wolcott were 
re-elected; but as H. N. Stearns and M. 
E. Nichols were not candidates, ’99’s re- 
presentation is still 4.—J. W. Farley is 
vice-president of the Harvard Club of 
Boston. — Massey Holmes is a member 
of the firm of Holmes, Holmes and Page, 
lawyers, Keith and Perry Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. — E. A. Boardman is a 
member of the firm of Bartlett Brothers 
& Co., bankers, members of Boston 
Stock Exchange, 60 State St., Boston. 
— F. R. Stoddard, Jr., has resigned his 





position as one of the trial and appeal 
counsel for the Brooklyn Rapid Trans- 
it System and is with Green, Hurd & 
Stowell, lawyers, 43 Exchange Pl., New 
York City. — C. L. Bouvé is with Ral- 
ston, Siddons and Richardson, lawyers, 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. — 
Changes of address: Valentine Taylor, 
141 Broadway, New York City; Dr. W. 
C. Quinby, 396 Marlborough St., Bos- 
ton; R. C. Brown, Westtown, Chester 
Co, Pa. — George Marvin is private 
secretary to Hon. Robert Bacon, ’80, U. 
S. Ambassador to France. — R. G. Hop- 
kins is vice-president of the Boston Ice 
Co. 
1900. 
Extor Spatpina, Sec., 
Endicott, N. Y. 

A. B. Holden is a member of the firm of 
Hathaway, Smith, Folds & Co., dealers 
in commercial paper, with his office in 
New York. — Dr. C. S. Oakman has re- 
tired from the active practice of medicine 
to become associated with the Ray Chem- 
ical Co. of Detroit. — D. F. Davis, vice- 
pres. of the Board of Freeholders of St. 
Louis, has been made a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Mu- 
nicipal League. — A dinner was held at 
the Parker House,'Boston, on Nov. 19, the 
night before the Yale Game. Some 50 
men came. H. B. Stanton acted as toast- 
master. J. M. Glidden made one of his 
famous orations, and J. B. Hawes, 2d, 
frequently sang songs; one of them, writ- 
ten especially for the occasion, will be 
printed in the Decennial newspaper. 
Nearly every one at the dinner made a 
speech, the principal subject being the 
coming Decennial reunion. A telegram 
prophesying victory for the team the next 
day was sent to Percy Haughton; but it 
probably miscarried. — The Committee 
on the Decennial has issued No. 1 of The 
Crimpoon. — Oliver D. Crilley, of 3820 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., died at his 
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home on Jan. 17, 1910; he had been ill 
for several months with rheumatism. 
— A. D. Converse has been a member 
of the Mass. Legislature, and he is now 
president of the Mass. State Automobile 
Association and a member of the execu- 
tive board of the American Automobile 
Association. — August Grossman’s ad- 
dress is Soldan High School, St. Louis, 
Mo. — W. H. Holsinger’s address is 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

P. DeW. Betts is with the Audit Co. 
of New York, 43 Cedar St.—C. O. 
Billings is in the chemical business at 
Magnolia. — Lawrence Brooks is en- 
gaged in practice of law at 53 State St., 
Boston. — P. M. Brown is a musician, 
7 Durham St., Boston. — G. F. Cary is 
a member of the firm of Cary, Robinson 
& Cary, 59 Wall St., New York. — C. M. 
Connell is manager of the Chicago, IIl., 
Telephone Co. —C. E, Corson is an 
engineer with the Pressed Steel Car Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. — J. A. Dix is a broker on 
the New York Stock Exchange, with 
Blake Bros. & Co. — W. B. Emmons is 
farming in Woodstock, N. H.— Dr. 
Donald Gregg is now resident physician 
at the Philippine General Hospital, Ma- 
nila, P. 1. —R.J. Bulkley has formed 
law partnership with Richard Inglis, 
under name of Bulkley & Inglis, Gar- 
field Bldg. — R. K. Hale is in partner- 
ship with Edward B. Richardson, under 
firm name of Richardson & Hale, 85 
Water St., Boston. — R. Morris is teach- 
ing English at Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 
A. King is a partner in the law firm of 
King & King, 728 17th St., Washington, 
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D. C. — M. M. Lemann is a partner in 
the law firm of Hall, Monroe & Lemann, 
1103 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Or- 
leans, La. — A. E. Lunt is practising law 
at 85 Devonshire St., Boston. — F. W. 
Miller’s address is 784 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton; he is practising law at 8 Beacon St. 
— L. Ward, care of Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia & China, Calcutta, India, 
is engaged in special newspaper work in 
India. 
1904. 
R. S. Wattace, Sec., 
60 S. Washington Sq., New York, N. Y. 

Plans for the Sexennial celebration are 
being rapidly matured. Monday, June 
27, to Wednesday, June 29, are the days 
which every member of the Class ought 
to set aside on his calendar. We shall 
have one day at the seashore, one day in 
the country, and one day in Cambridge. 
There will be a banquet in one of the Bos- 
ton hotels, probably on Tuesday evening. 
A special Sexennial Committee, consist- 
ing of A. A. Ballantine, T. B. Beal, Jr., 
J.A. Burgess, R. H. Gardiner, Jr., James 
Jackson, Roger Pierce, E. V. R. Thayer, 
Joseph F. Seabury, and Edgar C. Rust 
has been appointed to represent the Class 
Committee in preparation for the Sexen- 
nial, and the celebration will undoubtedly 
be a big success. — Lost Men: Mail sent 
to the following men at the addresses fol- 
lowing their names has been returned un- 
claimed. The Secretary will greatly ap- 
preciate it if members of the Class who 
know where these men are, or how they 
may be reached, will send to him this in- 
formation: S. N. Cohen, 6 Minot St., 
Boston; H. Davis, Sixth Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn.; W. A. Dearborn, B. & A. R.R., 
Hull; G. Gordon, Newark, N. J.; G. S. 
Greenfield, 101 Milk St., Boston; F. B. 
Huntress, 104 Bloomingdale St., Chel- 
sea; H. C. Ingram, 6074 Jackson Park 
Ave., Chicago, IIl.; H. C, Johnson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; C. H. Lawrence, Jr., 904 
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Hinnan Ave., Evanston, IIl.; D. H. Les- 
ter, 14 Bushnell St., Bradford, Pa.; J. A. 
Long, Cambridge; H. M. Marsh, 145 W. 
142d St., New York City, N. Y.; R. E. 
Marshall, 234 Dudley St., Roxbury; C. 
H. Paige, Boston; C. Rice, 51 Chambers 
St., Boston; L. A. Scott, 72 Ramsey St., 
Dorchester; R. L. Stokes, 490 Salem St., 
Medford; E. L. Staiebinger; W. W. 
Weller, 85 Shawmut Ave., Boston. — 
William Badt is practising law with E. 
Cabell at 11 Wall St., New York City. — 
S. St. F. Thaxter is a member of the firm 
of Thaxter & Holt, Portland, Me. — A. 
V. Baird is with Lord, Day and Lord, 
lawyers, 49 Wall St., New York City. — 
P. Dana is a member of the law firm of 
Dana & Kittredge, Ames Building, Bos- 
ton. — R. T. Holt is a member of the 
firm of Thaxter & Holt, Portland, Me. 
— J. G. Johnson is with Theodore H. 
Johnson & Co., wholesale commission 
merchants, Portland, Me.—W. W. 
Fisher is with B. M. Burgher & Co., real 
estate and insurance, 377 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex. — J. W. J. Marion, M-D., 
is a practising physician at 24 Harvard 
Ave., Allston; he is interne at the Boston 
City Hospital. — C.O. Murphy is on the 
editorial staff of System, a magazine of 
business; his present address is 151 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, Ill. — Francis Brown 
is in the employ of the Stone & Webster 
Corp., Boston. — Hugh Bartlett is with 
the Updike Commission Co., Postal Tele- 
graph Bldg., Chicago, Ill. —' Thomas 
Brennan is head-worker at Ellis Memo- 
rial, 12 Carver St., and Eldridge House, 
9 Winchester St., Boston. — V. A. Tsan- 
off is correspondent for the Associated 
Press at St. Petersburg, Russia. — B. S. 
Horckheimer is a lawyer at 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. — F. J. O’Connor 
is with the E. T. Slattery Co., 154 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. —I. N. Linnell is a 
member of the firm of Linnell & Ammi- 
don, lawyers, 6 Beacon St., Boston. — 





G. T. Otis is raising apples at North 
Yakima, Wash. — E. H. Ball is engaged 
in literary work; address, 23 W 30th 
St., New York City. — R. H. Keniston 
is an instructor in Romance languages 
at Harvard University Cambridge. — L. 
W. Bickley is sales engineer for the Q. M. 
S. Co., 30 Church St., New York City. 
— W. E. Sachs has been admitted as a 
member of the firm of Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., 60 Wall St., New York City. — 
Address N. K. Wilcox, care of Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. — H. B. 
Allen’s address is Box 354, Cozad, Neb. 
—I. N. Thurman is a lawyer at 15 Broad 
St., New York City. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincktey, Sec., 

166 E. 61st St., New York, N. Y. 

C. W. Souther’s home address is 7 
Lakeville Pl., Jamaica Plain. — W. L. 
Nash’s address is 15 Fairbanks St, 
Brookline. — Palfrey Perkins received 
the degree of S.T.B. from the Harvard 
Divinity School last June. During the 
summer he had charge of the Unitarian 
Church at Bar Harbor. On Oct. 5 he 
was ordained as minister of the First 
Parish in Brighton. His present ad- 
dress is 284 Foster St., Brighton. — W. 
J. Scarlett received the degree of B.D. 
from the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, in June, and is now con- 
nected with St. George’s Church, New 
York City; address, 207 E. 16th St. — 
W. P. Sanger is a landscape architect 
and member of the firm of Saltus & San- 
ger, at 9 E. 41st St., New York City ; home 
address, 55 E. 76th St. — W. G. Perry’s 
address is 2 Rue Récamier, Paris, France. 
— A.C. Travis is practising law with the 
firm of Cravath, Henderson & de Gers- 
dorff, 52 William St., New York; home 
address, “The Antlers,” 603 W. 111th 
St. — S. J. Watts’s home address is 1236 
Faulkner St., Pittsburg, Pa.; business 
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address, 1668 Frick Building Annex, 
Pittsburg; he is practising law. — A. W. 
Locke’s address is 75 Medway St., Provi- 
dence, R.I.; he is an instructor of music 
in Brown University. — A. C. Smidt has 
changed his address from the Grand Cen- 
tral Station to 440 West End Ave., New 
York City; he is working with Bond & 
Goodwin, dealers in commercial paper, at 
111 Broadway. — H. C. Egan’s home ad- 
dress is Highland Park, Ill.; he is with 
the American Surety Co., at 800 Com- 
mercial National Bank Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. — R. H. Bollard is in the mortgage 
loan business with Morford, Ward & Co., 
general insurance agents, Seattle, Wash. 


1906. 
Nicuotas KE ey, Sec., 
52 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Albert Frederick Veenfliet died at his 
home in St. Marys, O., Nov. 10, after an 
illness of nearly two months, at first 
thought to be meningitis. Too late for an 
operation to have been successful, it was 
discovered that the diagnosis was wrong 
and that the remedy was operative treat- 
ment. Veenfliet was born in St. Marys, 
Dec. 16, 1884, the son of Ernest Moritz 
and Minnie (Althausen) Veenfliet. His 
father is a manufacturer in St. Marys. 
Veenfliet prepared for college at the St. 
Marys High School. He completed the 
work for his degree in three years and 
spent his Senior year in Europe. After 
graduation he entered the Law School, 
from which he graduated last June. As 
an undergraduate he was a member of the 
Signet Society, the Glee Club, the Musical 
Club, and the Deutscher Verein. — H. S. 
Brown is a clerk with the brokerage firm 
of Potter, Choate & Prentice, 55 Wall St., 
New York City; permanent address, 
Riverhead, L. L, N. Y. —R. O. Butz 
is a lawyer, 100 Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill.; home address, Winnetka, Ill. — E. 
Catlin, Jr., 15 Vandeventer Pl. St. Louis, 
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Mo., is secretary of the Southern Railway 
Supply Co. — A. Cohen is with the Hast- 
ings Pavement Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.—W.I. Cohn, 348 West End Ave., 
New York City, is in newspaper work. — 
G. A. Coleman, 98 Vernon St., Worces- 
ter, is engaged in iron and steel manufac- 
ture. — J. J. Hepburn is house physi- 
cian at the Boston City Hospital; home 
address, 226 Somerville Ave. , Somerville. 
—C. D. Hodges is secretary of the Old 
Colony Insurance Co., 137 Milk St., 
Boston; home address, Hingham. — W. 
C. Holmes is in the Laboratory of Food 
and Drugs, Manila, P. I. —C. E. In- 
gram is in the Western department of the 
Springfield F. & M. Insurance Co., 
Room 910, 206 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. — J. A. Kay is a clerk with the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford R.R., at 
Meriden, Conn. ; permanent address, 257 
Beale St., Wollaston. — C. L. Kimball is 
an electrical engineer; address, 40 Green 
St., Charlestown. — H. A. Knowles is 
a private secretary; address, 170 South 
St., Pittsfield. — C. C. Lee is engaged in 
building construction; address, 24 Gra- 
mercy Park, New York City. — Walter 
Loewenthal is practising law as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Bernheim & Loewen- 
thal, 35 Nassau St., New York City. — 
A. B. Long is assistant paymaster of the 
Thos. G. Plant Co., Jamaica Plain; per- 
manent address, 72 Forbes St., Jamaica 
Plain. — H. W. van Loon is studying in 
Munich, Germany. — C. J. Mahan is 
studying at Woodstock College, Wood- 
stock, Md. — J. L. Markell is with the 
banking firm of Burgess, Long & Co., 
50 State St., Boston; permanent address, 
234 West Newton St., Boston. ~— W. W. 
Metcalf is a manufacturer at 83 Grand 
St., New York City; permanent address, 
Westborough. — C. P. Middleton has 
left C. A. Putnam & Co., State St., Bos- 
ton, and is nowemployed in the office of 
the secretary of the Seattle Public Schools, 
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Business Department, 701 Seventh Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. — John Murdoch, Jr., 
is in the U. S. Forest Service; address, 
53 Lincoln Ave., Deadwood, S. D. — 
S. D. Preston is with the firm of Moffat, 
Yard & Co., publishers, 31 E. 17th St., 
New York City. — H. S. Quackenbush 
is an electrical engineer; present address, 
P. O. Box 255, Capitol Hill, Okla.; 
permanent address, P. O. Box 255, 
Schenectady, N. Y. — W. A. Quigley is 
a manufacturer of ladies’ clothing; ad- 
dress, 605 W. 144th St., New York City. 
—G. E. Richardson is a farmer at Weare, 
N. H.—F. J. Sicha, Jr., is teaching at 
Oberlin Academy, Oberlin, O.; per- 
manent address, 10615 Pasadena Ave., 
Cleveland, O. — L. B. Webster is with 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. — 
F. H. White is in business; address, 309 
Marion Bldg., Seattle, Wash. — F. S. 
Whitney is a clerk at 174 Lincoln St., 
Boston; permanent address, 175 Hum- 
boldt Ave., Roxbury. — H. E. Winlock 
is engaged in archaeological field work 
in Upper Egypt; address, care of the 
Nubian Ethnological Survey, Upper 
Egypt. 
1907. 
Joun Reynotps, Sec., 
7 Weld Hall, Cambridge. 

G.L. Austin is in business with Bond & 
Goodwin, 111 Broadway, New York. — 
A. A. Andrews is in the wholesale cloth- 
ing business at 65 Bedford St., Boston. 
— J. A. Amory is assistant secretary of 
the State Street Trust Co., Boston. — 
W. W. B. Alexander is teaching in the 
department of chemistry in the Middle- 
town, Conn., High School. — R. Ames 
is secretary of the Harvard Law School. 
—H. F. Arens is vicar of St. Luke’s 
Church, Detroit, Mich. — J. H. Arm- 
strong is teaching at the Webster School, 
Cambridge. — G. G. Bates is with the 
Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, O. — W. 
P. Blodget is studying architecture in 
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Paris, and he expects to remain 2 years ; 
address, care of Munroe & Co., 7 Rue 
Scribe, Paris. — G. W. Boynton is assist- 
ant engineer of the Burbank Power and 
Water Co., Burbank, Wash. —I. W. 
Bailey is an instructor in forestry at 
Harvard. — Du B. Beale is practising 
law at 2 Rector St., New York. — S. Bell 
is superintendent of the Boston Rattan 
Co., 168 Main St., Charlestown. — G. 
W. Bricka is a member of the firm of 
Stoddard, Bricka and Culman, adver- 
tising agents, at 114 E. 28th St., New 
York. — P. C. Brown is with I. B. Wil- 
liams and Sons, belt mandéfacturers in 
Dover, N. H. — L. A. Braman is in the 
real estate business at 57 Walnut Park, 
Roxbury. — G. Blaney is practising law 
in the offices of Boyden, Palfrey, Bradlee 
& Twombley, 84 State St., Boston. — W. 
C. Brinton is an industrial engineer 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburg, Pa. — G. W. Bailey 
is with W. H. McElwain Co., shoe man- 
ufacturers at Bridgewater. — B. Beck- 
hard is in the publishing business with 
the Twentieth Century Magazine, 8 Park 
Sq., Boston. — W. C. Bramhall is in the 
wholesale chemical business at 77 Pearl 
St., Boston. — J. Breck is assistant cura- 
tor in the department of decorative arts, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. — W. T. Bentley is a student at the 
Bridgewater Normal School. — W. S. 
Buchanan is president of the State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College for 
Negroes at Normal, Ala., and is the 
youngest man in the country to be at the 
head of such an institution. — A. B. 
Crichton is an Episcopal clergyman; ad- 
dress, 105 Hammond St., Cambridge. — 
L. W. Churchill is in the banking busi- 
ness at 50 Congress St., Boston. — C. E. 
Chace is assistant engineer of the N. Y. 
Board of Water Supply, at Walden, 
N. Y. —H. B. Clifford is in the life in- 
surance business at 80 Ann St., Hart- 
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ford, Conn. — E. W. Clark, 3d, is in 
. the banking house of E. W. Clark and 
Sons, Philadelphia. — A. C. Comey is 
superintendent of parks in Utica, N. Y. 
— A. B. Church is practising law in the 
offices of Wheeler, Curtis, and Haight, 
21 State St., New York. — A. F. Cham- 
berlain is in the sales department of S. D. 
Warren & Co., 161 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — H. G. Dunning is a deputy 
surveyor of customs; address, 6 Allendale 
St., Springfield. — J. D. Dodson is pro- 
fessor of mental and moral sciences at 
Washington College, Tenn.—J. F. 
Doyle is a bond salesman at 44 State St., 
Boston. — E. C. Delaney is teaching in 
New York City High School; address, 
140 4th St., Long Island City, N. Y. — 
H. W. Daudt is instructor of chemistry 
at the University of North Dakota, N. D. 
—A. Davis is an instructor in English 
and public speaking in the University of 
Pittsburg, and is also writing plays. — B. 
H. B. Draper is with the Queen City 
Cotton Co., of Burlington, Vt.; address, 
Hopedale, Mass. — J. J. Dearborn is 
forester to the Diamond Match Co., in 
Portland, Me. — R. G. Day is engaged 
in the restaurant business in Worcester; 
address, Hotel Pleasant in that city. — 
W. D. Dexter is in the insurance business 
at 87 Milk St., Boston. — F. R. Dick is 
with Lee, Higginson & Co., 43 Exchange 
PI., New York. — D. F. Doherty is sales 
manager of a mercantile company; ad- 
dress, 61 Bernard St., Boston. — T. F, 
Downey is principal of the Berwick Aca- 
demy, So. Berwick, Me. — A. B. Dunning 
is a teacher at the Stone School in Boston; 
address, 43 Druce St., Brookline. — H. 
B. Eaton is studying medicine in Munich, 
Bavaria; address, 147 Mainzerland 
Strasse, Frankfurt-am-Main. — A. G. 
Eldridge is teaching in the New Bedford 
High School. — H. C. Elliott is a student 
at the Boston University Law School. — 
B. E. Estes is practising law; he is a mem- 
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ber of the firm of Estes and Fopiano; 53 
State St., Boston. — N. F. Emmons is in 
the wool business at 262 Summer St., 
Boston. — H. F. Evans is in business 
with the Davenport Wagon Co., Daven- 
port, Ia. —S. M. Edgell is manager of 
the Great Western Sugar Co., at Greeley, 
Weld Co., Colo. — A. E. Finlay is in the 
bond business with Kissell, Kinnicutt 
& Co., 37 Wall St., New York. — M. 
Feather is an architect at 339 Moody St., 
Waltham. — J. A. Fayne is in the statis- 
tical department of Hornblower & Weeks, 
60 Congress St., Boston. — E. Farley is 
with Tucker, Anthony & Co., Boston. — 
H. H. Fay is in the slate business at 178 
Devonshire St., Boston. — S. P. Fay is 
a stock broker in the Exchange Bldg., 
Boston. — A. B. Fopiano is practising 
law at 53 State St., Boston, as a member 
of the firm of Estes & Fopiano. — P. S. 
Fiske is studying chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. —H. P. Forté is 
asst. mech. engr. for the Wm. Under- 
wood Co., 52 Fulton St., Boston. — A. 
G. Fletcher is principal of the Agricul- 
tural High School, Walpole, N. H. — E. 
P. Fitzgerald is practising law at 70 State 
St., Boston. — W. A. Forbush is with 
Stone & Webster in the electric light 
business; address, 70 Summer St., New- 
ton Centre. — A. V. Grimes isan account- 
ant at 131 State St., Boston. — M. Gold- 
berg is practising law as a member of the 
firm of Williams & Goldberg, 10 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. — W. C. Gilbert is en- 
gaged in manufacturing, with the Chat- 
field & Woods Co., in Cincinnati, O. — 
J. H. Giles is an engineer working on the 
Panama Canal; address, Las Cascadas, 
C. Z., Panama. — F. Goodale is a cotton 
buyer; address, 500 Vance Ave., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. — P. B. Goode is an assist- 
ant examiner in the U. S. Patent Office, 
Washington. — H. F. Gould is assistant 
to the State Forester, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 
— A. B. Green is a civil engineer at 419 
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W. 115th St., New York. —R. B. Gregg 
is teaching temporarily at the Noble 
and Greenough School, Boston, while 
at the same time carrying on his work in 
the second-year class of the Harvard Law 
School. — N. B. Groton is an Episcopal 
clergyman; address, 5000 Woodland 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. — R. O. Grover 
is a teacher at the Choate School, Wal- 
lingford, Conn.—S. E. Goodwin is in- 
spector of construction and maintenance 
of railways, in the Department of Public 
Utilities, Seattle, Wash. —R. E. Gish 
is practising law at 405 Baltimore Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. — H. C. Hope- 
well is with S. C. Chase & Co., a manu- 
facturing and commission house of Bos- 
ton. — A. M. Harrington is with the 
Cumberland Glass Mfg. Co. of Boston. 
— D. Harris is practising law at 4 Post 
Office Sq., Boston. — G. W. Harris is 
an assistant in chemistry in Harvard. — 
C. A. Haskell is with Allyn & Bacon in 
the publishing business in Boston. — H. 
E. Hayden is a musician; address, 1906 
Indiana Ave., Chicago. —S. P. Hen- 
shaw is practising law with Wing, Put- 
nam & Burlingham, 27 William St , New 
York. — E. E. House is a salesman in 
Hood River, Ore. — J. M. Howard is 
with the United Shoe Machinery Co., at 
Beverly. — W. G. Howard is in the State 
Forester’s office, care of the Forest, Fish, 
and Game Commission, Albany, N. Y.— 
L. Howe is with Moffat & White, 5 Nas- 
sau St., New York, and has been trans- 
ferred to their Chicago office; address, 
care of Moffat & White, The Rook- 
ery, Chicago. — D. Hall is a first lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Coast Artillery Corps, 
Fort Casey, Wash. — R. H. Hall is in the 
manufacturing business, with the Angier 
Mills, Quincy. — B. Hall is an architect 
at 656 West End Ave., New York. — L. 
O. Howard is an instructor in the Case 
School of Applied Science in Cleveland, 
O.—A. F. Hurlburt is instructor of 
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French and Spanish at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. — C. W. 
Hutchinson is teaching in the University 
School, Chicago. — A. H. Ives is in busi- 
ness at 261 Broadway, New York.— W. 
E. Ingalls is in the publishing business 
at 20 W. 34th St., New York. — O’D. 
Iselin is in the transportation business, 
and his present address is Hotel Seneca, 
Rochester, N. Y. — K. S. Johnson is 
working for the American Tel. & Tel. 
Co., in New York; address, care of Har- 
vard Club. — L. R. Jillson is practising 
law in the offices of Ward, Hayden & 
Satterlee, 120 Broadway, New York.— 
G. L. Kelley is an instructor in chemistry 
in Harvard. —H. Kempner is an inspect- 
or for the N. Y. Telephone Co., New 
York. — H. W. Koehler is a naval offi- 
cer; address, care of Navy Department, 
Wash. — E. D. Kinney is in the whole- 
sale fruit and produce business in Utica, 
N. Y.— V. H. King is with Ostby & 
Barton, manufacturing jewelers, 384 
Benefit St., Providence, R. I. —C. F. 
Kelley is an instructor in the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, II]. — E. L. Kittredge 
is an instructor in French in Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. — M. C. Leck- 
ner is engaged in manufacturing at 21 
West St., Somerville. —F. D. Little- 
field is in the produce business in Boston; 
care of the Boston Fruit & Produce Ex- 
change. — A. M. Lilienthal is a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange. — W. 
B. Long has formed a partnership with 
C. C. Nash, and they are members of 
the Boston Stock Exchange, with offices 
at 635 Exchange Bldg., Boston. — W. 
W. Lanahan is a broker, at 213 Keyser 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. — M. Murray is 
manufacturing paper at 313 Maple St., 
Holyoke. — S. F. Morse is agricultural 
expert of The Country Gentleman, Albany, 
N. Y. —C. G. Morse is practising law 
at 54 Equitable Bldg., Boston. — A. R. 
McIntyre is with Little, Brown & Co., 
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Boston. — F. W. McAvoy is in the lea- 
ther business at 193 Lake St., Chicago, 
Il]. — J. B. Mahar is practising law at 
50 Congress St., Boston. —C. C. B. 
Merrill is in the real estate business at 
411 Old South Bldg., Boston. — H. A. 
Mumma is teaching law at George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. — 
C. J. Mundo is an illuminating engineer 
with the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. — G. K. Myers is with Lord 
& Thomas, 250 5th Ave., New York, in 
the advertising business. — W. Minot is 
with Laurence Minot, trustee, 18 Tre- 
mont St., Boston.—C. C. Marsters is a 
bond salesman with P. W. Brooks & Co., 
115 Broadway, New York.—M. A. 
Norton is teaching at Wellesley. — E. E. 
Norman is vice-president of the N — 
Equipment Co., 4162 Clarendon Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. — C. E. Nichols is working 
for Stone & Webster, at 811 E. Denny 
Way, Seattle, Wash. — C. J. O’Donnell 
is a civil engineer at Walden, N. Y. — C. 
G. Osborne is assistant superintendent 
of the Ilinois Steel Co.; address, 607 
Rush St., Chicago, Ill. — N. Paschall 
is in the bond business with G. H. Tilden 
& Co., 216 Leary Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
— H. S. Palmer is in the traffic depart- 
ment of the New England Tel. & Tel. 
Co., Boston. — J. C. Parrish is studying 
law in the New York Law School. — P. 
Portal is in the construction and contract- 
ing business in Cuba; address, Maloja 2, 
Havana, Cuba. — E. C. Potter, Jr., is as- 
sistant treasurer, Brooklyn E. D. Ter- 
minal, 113 Wall St., New York. — E. W. 
Powell is a telegraph operator at Phil- 
adelphia, N. Y. — A. V. Parsons is a 
clerk in the Census Bureau, Washington, 
D C.—W. J. Putnam isa reporter on the 
Boston Journal. — S. F. Peavey, Jr., is 
practising law at 32 Nassau St., New 
York. —V. Pierceis with Kidder, Peabody 
&Co., Boston. —J. L. Price is with the 
Boston Transcript. — J. V. Quinlan is an 
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electrical contractorat 52 HighSt., Brook- 
line. — E. S. Ronan is secretary of the 
Superior Printing & Box Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.—E. Royce is studying 
music in Berlin, Germany; address, Bei 
Fraulein Voss, 87 Kurfursten-strasse, 
Berlin, Germany. — J. Richards is in 
the publishing business, with the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., 333 4th Ave., New 
York. — H. A. Richardson is a mechan- 
ical engineer at 89 Pierrepont St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. — L. B. Robinson is studying 
medicine at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York, and is in the third- 
year class. — E. W. Russell is a teacher 
of the classics in Kingfisher College, King- 
fisher, Okla. — H. R. Stephens is man- 
ager of the Beekman Tourist Co., 1105 
6th St., Washington, D. C.—W. L. 
Scanlan is a mining engineer at Ishpem- 
ing, Mich. — R. E. Scott is an electrical 
engineer at 1910 E. 55th St., Cleveland, 
O. — G. A. Seabury is an architect at 
153 W. 48th St., New York. — H. Sib- 
ley is practising law at 5 Nassau St., 
New York. — R: Sickles is an engineer 
on the barge canal construction work of 
New York; address, 122 West Ave., 
Lockport, N. Y. — R. M. Smeltz is sec- 
retary to the chief engineer of the Carne- 
gie Steel Works; address, 1217 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. — T. D. Smith is 
practising law at 53 State St., Boston. — 
L. Starr, Jr., is a commission merchant 
with Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New 
York. —S. B. Swaim is in the paper 
business with F. W. Bird & Co., 166 
Devonshire St., Boston; he is living at 
22 Mason Terrace, Brookline. —S. J. 
Schlenker is a cotton factor at 830 Gravier 
St., New Orleans, La. — H. L. Sigour- 
ney is a cotton classer in the Lyman Mills, 
Holyoke. — G. B. Simmons is with the 
C. G. V. Automobile Co., 49 W. 64th St., 
New York. — R. W. Smiley is a sales- 
man with the Library Bureau, 43 Federal 
St., Boston. — C. L. Smith is teaching 
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English and history at the Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Polytechnic Institute. —J. K. Skill- 
ings is in newspaper work in New York; 
address, 27 W. 44th St. — R. L. Smith is 
treasurer of the Selden Motor Car Co., 
801 Boylston St., Boston. — J. V. Stark 
is a civil engineer with the N. Y.C. & H. 
R. R. R., 840 Tinton Ave., New York. 
— H. R. Spaulding is growing cotton in 
La Colonia del Hahualilo, Hahualilo, 
Durango, Mexico. — S. T. Stackpole is 
a rate clerk in the Pennsylvania R.R., at 
922 Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
F.R. Starr is in the U.S. Forestry Serv- 
ice at Albuquerque, N. M. — H. Stet- 
son is in the leather business with Pfister 
& Vogel of Boston. — I. G. Stetson is 
studying forestry at the Yale Forestry 
School in New Haven, Conn. — E. M. 
Stevens is a civil engineer at 27 St. 
Stephen St., Boston. — G. H. Stevenson 
is on the staff of the Los Angeles, Cal., 
Examiner. — W. L. Stoddard is an ed- 
itor of the Youth’s Companion, Boston. 
— J. K. Stone is with the Old Colony 
Trust. Co., Court St., Boston. — F. E. 
Storer is assistant manager of the 34th 
St. branch of the 19th Ward Bank, New 
York. — D. W. Streeter is with the Buf- 
falo Weaving & Belting Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.— W. H. Sydeman is with the 
Plymouth Rubber Co., at Stoughton. — 
S. E. Thompson is an attorney with the 
U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Balti- 
more, Md. — H. Taylor is teaching at 
the Exeter, N. H., High School. — F. W. 
Taft is with the Carter’s Ink Co., Boston. 
— F. Tanner is an engineer at Richfield, 
Utah. — R. M. Tappan is an engineer 
in the Submarine Signal Co., 88 Broad 
St., Boston. — P. R. Temple is a teacher 
at the Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
—E. I. Terry is in the U. S. Forestry 
Service, and is at Missoula, Mont. — E. 
H. Thompson is a second lieutenant in 
the U. S. Coast Artillery Corps; address, 
care of War Department, Washington. 
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— W. D. Thompson is a mechanical en- 
gineer; address, 247 Gregory Ave., Pas- 
saic, N. J. — H. Turkel is practising law 
at 101 7th St., New York. — D. G. Tuck- 
er is with the American Book Co., 100 
Washington Sq., New York. —E. S. 
Talbot, Jr., is practising medicine in 
Chicago; address, 9 E. Goethe St. — H. 
M. ‘Tillinghast is with Grinnell, Willis 
& Co., 44 Leonard St., New York, in the 
cotton business. —R. K. Tomlin, Jr., 
is assistant to the editor of the Engineer- 
ing Record, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
— E. F. Tyson is studying medicine at the 
Howard Medical School, Washington, 
D. C. —C. S. Upham is a reporter on 
the Boston Advertiser. — C. F. Usher is 
superintendent for the George S. Holmes 
Co., New York. —C. C. Willis is in a 
manufacturing business at So. Framing- 
ham. — L. H. Wetherell is engaged in 
machinery fitting at 140 High St., Taun- 
ton. — J. West is assistant power expert 
with the Empire District Electric Co., 
Joplin, Mo. — R. H. Watts is principal 
of the Grammar School at Saxonville. — 
M. C. Williams is in the engineering de- 
partment of the American Tel. and Tel. 
Co.; address, care of J. J. Carty, 15 
Dey St., New York. —R. F. Weston is in 
the forestry dept. of the Great North- 
ern Paper Co., Bangor, Me. — J. H. 
Watson is practising law in Columbus, 
O. — O.C. Wagstaff is with the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Co., New York. — G. L. 
Ware is a broker at 53 State St., Boston. 
— F. H. Warner, Jr., is with Parkinson 
& Burr, 53 State St., Boston. — J. A. 
Warren is a cotton broker; address, 180 
Medway St., Providence, R. I. — C. W. 
Washburne is in the U. S. Geological 
Survey; address, care of Cia. Mex. de 
Petroleo, “El Aquila,’ S. A., Tampico, 
Mex. — C. O. Wellington is a public ac- 
countant and auditor with Ginn, Richards 
& Co., Tremont Bldg., Wash. — W. L. 
Weston is with the Northern Texas Trac- 
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tion Co., Fort Worth, Tex.—J. C. 
White is engaged in newspaper work on 
the St. Paul, Minn., Dispatch. — R. S. 
White is studying law at the Univ. of 
Pennsylvania Law School.—R. J. 
Walsh is assistant secretary of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. — T. H. Wilson 
is in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. — C. Woodman is learning 
the cotton yarn business; address, 14 
Fruit St., Newburyport. — P. S. Worth 
is an instructor in Latin and mathemat- 
ics, in Lafayette College; address, 607 
High St., Easton, Pa. — G. L. Yocum is 
secretary of Yocum Bros., cigar mfrs., 
Reading, Pa. — J. Leman is with the 
Freiberg Lumber Co., Cincinnati, O. — 
T. M. Claflin is practising law; address, 
844 Old South Bldg., Boston. — P. H. 
Daggett is professor of electrical engi- 
neering, University of North Carolina. 
— D. Gardiner is an actor; his present 
address is care of J. S. Morgan Co., Lon- 
don, E. C., England. — W. N. Lacy is a 
professor in the Anglo-Chinese College, 
Foochow, China. —All men who have 
not as yet filled out their triennial blanks 
are urged to do so at once and send them 
in to the Secretary. There are still a large 
number of them to be heard from. — W. 
M. E. Perkins spoke recently in the Har- 
vard Union on “ Journalism asa Career.’ 
Since graduating, Perkins has been on the 
New York Times, and by way of illus- 
trating the kind of work confronting a 
young reporter, he read a week’s diary of 
his own assignments. 


1908. 

Guy Emerson, Sec., 

1 Garden St., Cambridge. 

The second Graduate Smoker was held 

in the Union on Dec. 16 and was even 
more successful than the first. A large 
number of men stayed late, taking keen 
enjoyment in discussing old times and 
joining in the melodies so ably rendered 
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by Amberg, Burt, and Comstock. The 
next Class event will be the dinner, to be 
held at the American House on May 14. 
— L. D. Cox is with T. Glenn Phillips, 
landscape architect, 24 Broadway, De- 
troit, Mich. — J. B. Coolidge is studying 
law in Cambridge; address, 1 Garden 
St. — Paul Edwards has returned from 
St. Louis and will continue in the leather 
business in Boston; address, 16 Mellen 
St., Cambridge. — Philip Edwards is at 
the Buckhorn Mine, Palisade, Nev. — 
J.S. Howe is in a paper mill in New York 
State. — E. L. Lincoln is working with 
the Charles River Basin Commission in 
Boston. — H. F. Miller is in the Home- 
stead Works of the Carnegie Steel Co. — 
P. L. Mueller has opened an office as 
landscape architect at 2814 W. 40th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. —In memory of 
Carlton Apollonio, Mr. Apollonio has de- 
posited a sum of money to the credit of 
the Class. This will be left until the 25th 
anniversary when it will amount to more 
than $500. 


1909. 
A. G. CaBE, Sec., 
Box D, Cambridge. 

Among the returns to the Secretary’s 
recent circular are the following: Roger 
Adams is an assistant in chemistry at 
Radcliffe College. — J. T. Addison is 
an asst. professor of philosophy in St. 
John’s College, Shanghai, China. — R. 
E. Beck is a civil engineer with the Union 
Pacific R.R. Co., at Omaha, Neb. — E. 
H. Bonsall, Jr., is studying at the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School, 5000 Woodland 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. — T. H. Camp- 
bell is assistant cashier of the First Nat. 
Bank, Huron, S. D. — K. S. Cate is in 
the insurance business in San Francisco, 
Cal.; address, care of M. L. Cate, 
112 Milk St., Boston. — K. C. Chu is 
studying at the Univ. of Wis., Madison, 
Wis. — E. M. Davis is studying at the 
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Mass. Agricultural College, Amherst. — 
J. J. Desmond, Jr., is submaster of the 
Saugus High School. — G. H. Edgell is 
an assistant in fine arts at Harvard. 
— J. E. Garnsey is studying art in Paris, 
France; home address, Prospect Hill, 
White Plains, N. Y. — H. P. Gilkey is a 
student in the Yale Forest School. — E. 
Goggio is an instructor in the University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Can.—J. M. 
Groton is with Moffat & White, bankers, 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. — J.C. 
Hamlen, Jr., is with the El Paso Electric 
Ry. Co., El Paso, Tex. — W. A. Hanson 
is an instructor in physics, chemistry, and 
Spanish at St. Matthew’s School, Bur- 
lingame, Cal. — F. A. Harding is a bond 
salesman for Parkinson & Burr, brokers, 
Boston. — P. M. Henry is studying law 
at Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. — 
J. B. Herold is a cotton checker for Her- 
man Loeb, Shreveport, La. — Shaun 
Kelly is a studerft in the New York Law 
School, 172 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
— P.H. Lo is a student of jurisprudence 
at the University of Chicago. — L. K. 
Lunt is with the First Nat. Bank, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. — C. O. McMahon 
is at the head of the Modern Language 
Department, Roanoke, Va., High School. 
— B.F. Miller, Jr., is in the general mer- 
cantile business at Searchlight, Nev. — 
J. Van L. Morris is an instructor in 
mathematics and physics at Simmons 
College, and a student in the Harvard 
Graduate School. — R. L. Niles is travel- 
ing in Europe; home address, 2265 Sedg- 
wick Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y. — 
D. M. Osborne is with J. P. Morgan & 
Co., bankers, New York, N. Y. — H. B. 
Peirce is an agent in the Commercial De- 
partment, Washington Water Power Co., 
Spokane, Wash. — R. E. Rogers is an 
instructor in English at Williams College, 
Williamstown. — G. E. Roosevelt is 
with Roosevelt & Son, bankers, 33 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y. — L. W. Rowley 
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is in the wholesale lumber business at 
Rosboro, Ark. — A. Strauss is a student 
at the Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
Baltimore, Md. — R. P. Tenney is a stu- 
dent interpreter at the American Lega- 
tion, Pekin, China. — M. W. Weeks is 
traveling in Europe and the Far East; 
home address, 467 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. — C. D. Wiswell is with Lee, 
Higginson & Co., bankers, Boston. — O. 
G. Wood is with the State Nat. Bank, 50 
Congress St., Boston. — The Class Re- 
port is now in press and will be ready for 
distribution sometime in April. A copy 
will be sent to each member of the Class 
at his permanent address, unless the Sec- 
retary is otherwise instructed. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Sereno Dwight Nickerson, / ’47, died 
at Cambridge, Nov. 6, 1909. He was 
born in Boston in 1823, attended private 
schools and fitted at Phillips Andover for 
Yale, from which university he was grad- 
uated in 1845. He took his LL.B. at the 
Harvard Law School in 1847, and was 
admitted to the bar in Boston in 1848, 
although he never practised. Subse- 
quently he engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, but he became more and more 
deeply interested in Freemasonry and 
he gave much attention to it until, in 
1881, he was made recording grand 
secretary of the Grand Lodge, which po- 
sition he held until June 30, 1908, when 
he resigned to become historian. As 
recording grand secretary he devoted 
all of his time to the duties of that 
office. In connection with his office he 
was a member of the building commit- 
tee of the Grand Lodge, 1864-70, a 
commissioner of trials, 1877-81, on the 
library committee, 1875-1901, and on 
the committee of charity, 1889-1908. In 
1874 and 1875, he edited and pub- 
lished the New England Free-Mason, 
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a magazine which was received with 
great favor by the craft. In March, 
1857, he first became a member of 
Winslow Lewis Lodge, Boston. He was 
worshipful master during 1861-2-3. In 
1860 he entered Grand Lodge as warden 
from his own lodge, and for nearly half a 
century he held office continuously 
therein, having accomplished a remark- 
able work for the fraternity. He had been 
an earnest and devoted craftsman, how- 
ever, for more than half a century. The 
five Masonic roads were traveled by 
Most Worshipful Sereno D. Nickerson 
—in craft, capitular, cryptic, templar, 
and Scottish rite. He was district deputy 
grand master in 1864, deputy grand mas- 
ter in 1866, and grand master in 1872-4. 
He was the senior permanent member of 
the Grand Lodge, that distinction having 
been attained by the fact that such title 
came with the honors given him in 1866. 
Seven years after leaving the east of the 
Grand Lodge he was installed recording 
grand secretary. He was the senior living 
past grand master at the time of his 
death, the next in order being Gen. S. C. 
Lawrence, 55. In 1857 the capitular de- 
grees were conferred upon him by St. 
Paul’s Chapter and those of the cryptic 
rite in Roxbury Council R. and $. M. He 
was knighted in De Molay Command- 
ery, K. 'T., in 1857, and continued on its 
roll ever since. St. Bernard Command- 
ery -conferred honorary membership 
upon him. He passed through the four 
Scottish rite bodies, was elevated to the 
32d degree by Massachusetts consistory 
and crowned a 33d in 1871, by which he 
held honorary membership in the supreme 
council Northern Masonic jurisdiction 
for the United States. Historian Nicker- 
son lost no time upon his latest appoint- 
ment in beginning his new work. He 
prepared a sketch of William Hoskins, 
secretary of the Grand Lodge in 1778-82. 
In August, 1909, Past Grand Master 
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Nickerson was perpetuated in endur- 
ing bronze. A handsome medallion, 24 
inches in diameter and 6} inches in 
circumference, was struck off. The ob- 
verse shows his clear-cut features, while 
encircling it is the name Sereno D. Nick- 
erson, with the place and year of his 
birth — Boston, U. S. A. 1823. The re- 
verse has the seal and the motto of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, hor- 
dered by the title and year when it was 
constituted, 1733. Only a few of these 
souvenirs were issued. Mr. Nickerson 
was not only the senior past grand mas- 
ter. but also the oldest of those who had 
been designated to the second chair in 
Grand Lodge. 

Justice S. E. Baldwin, L. S., ’62, of 
the Supreme Court of Connecticut has 
reached the retiring age and resigned 
from the bench. 

Thomas Taylor, Jr., /’ 85, of Winnet- 
ka, Ill, has been for 16 years master in 
chancery in the Cook County Circuit 
Court. 

Dr. Alonzo Frank Saville, Dent. Sch., 
72, died at Rockland, Dec. 22, aged 62. 
He was a native of Quincy, son of Ben- 
jamin F. Saville. He removed to North 
Abington when 12 years of age and was 
educated in that town. He attended the 
Harvard Dental School in 1872, and 
then opened an office in Rockland. He 
married Miss Clara M. Poole, daughter 
of the late Cyrus Poole, 36 years ago, and 
she, with a son, Dr. Carleton F. Saville, of 
North Andover, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Marion Hawes of Braintree and Miss 
Florence Saville of Rockland, survives 
him. Dr. Saville was a member of Stand- 
ish Lodge, I. O. O. F., of Rockland, hav- 
ing joined many years ago. He was also’ 
a member of the Union Glee Club for a 
number of years, withdrawing his name 
only a short time ago on account of his 
health. He had been failing in health for 
the past year. 
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Isaac Francis Galloupe, m °49, was 
born in Beverly, June 27, 1823, spending 
most of his life as a physician and sur- 
geon in Lynn, where he died May 17, 
1909. He was descended from John 
Gallop, 3d, of New London, Conn. His 
father was Isaac Galloupe; his mother 
was Annis (Allen) Galloupe. He re- 
ceived his education in the public 
schools and by private tutors He com- 
menced the study of medicine at the 
Tremont Street Medical School, Boston, 
and finished at the Harvard Medical 
School in 1849. Soon after he began 
practice in West Lynn, where he resided 
for more than 60 years. He-married, 
Nov. 27, 1854, Lydia Davis Ellis. As 
surgeon of the 17th Mass, Vols. he left 
the camp at Lynnfield for Baltimore in 
July, 1861, and was stationed at New- 
bern, N. C., where he spent three years 
in the Army. He served as regimental, 
brigade, and division surgeon, as post 
surgeon at Newbern, under Gen. Foster, 
and as medical director, 18th Army 
Corps, and was in charge of General 
Hospital, U.S. A., with rank of major, 
and was afterward made lieut. colonel 
by brevet by the President for faithful 
and meritorious services. He was cap- 
tured in the field hospital, where he was 
operating during an engagement, and 
sent to Libby Prison, Richmond, where 
he remained for several weeks until ex- 
changed. After the war he returned to 
Lynn and resumed his practice. He was 
examining surgeon of the U. S. Pension 
Office for 25 years. He contributed 
many papers on professional subjects 
to medical journals and to the Medical 
and Surgical History of the War. He 
was present at the first public demonstra- 
tion of the use of ether at the Mass. Gen- 
eral Hospital, and was the last surviving 
witness who was present on that occa- 
sion. He served as a member of the 
Lynn School Board and as City Physi- 
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cian. Politically he was:a Republican; 
in religion Congregationalist; a mem- 
ber of the Mass. Medical Society; Essex 
South District Medical Society; Lynn 
Medical Society; a Mason; inember of 
the Society of Colonial Wars; Mass. 
Commandery of the Loyal Legion; 
G. A. R.; Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion; Mass. Assoc. of Prisoners of War; 
and of the Lynn Historical Society. He 
left a brother, Augustus A. Galloupe, of 
Beverly, and two sons, Francis E. and 
Charles W. Galloupe, ’79, now of 
Boston. 

The address of Dr. C. O. Day, Jr., 
m '09, will be until July 1, 1910, Presby- 
terian Hospital, E. 70th St. and Madison 
Ave., New York City. 

After an illness of more than two years, 
Dr. Charles Harrison Shackford, m °49, 
a prominent physician of Chelsea, died 
on Dec. 25. He was born in Barrington, 
N. H., Aug. 9, 1824, the son of Samuel 
B. Shackford and Nancy Buzzell Shack- 
ford. He was educated at Pembroke, Gil- 
mantown and Durham academies, later 
entering the Dartmouth and Harvard 
medical schools, being graduated from 
the latter in 1849. He began practice in 
Somersworth,.N.H., the same year, where 
he remained for 15 years. He removed 
to Chelsea 45 years ago, and had a large 
practice there. During his residence in 
New Hampshire he served as a member 
of the legislature. Dr. Shackford was a 
member of the New Hampshire Medical 
Society, Harvard Medical Alumni, 
American Medical Association, and was 
president of the medical board of the Ru- 
fus S. Frost Hospital for several years. 
He was also a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, and an attendant at Central 
Congregational Church. In 1853 he mar- 
ried Ariana Marston, who, with a daugh- 
ter Isabel, a son, Charles W. M. Shack- 
ford, and two granddaughters, Jessie and 
Mary Shackford, survives. 
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James Cross Collins, 2 °56, died in 
Providence, R. I., on Dec. 30 last. He 
was born in Richmond, R. I., May 10, 
1826, the son of Joshua and Mary Cross 
Collins. His father’s family were identi- 
fied with the Society of Friends from the 
earliest days of the Colony. He attended 
the district schools of Richmond until 
1838, when his father removed to Brook- 
lyn, Conn., where he continued his pre- 
paratory education at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy and afterward at Killingly Acad- 
emy, Danielson, Conn. After a few 
years the family returned to Rhode 
Island and settled in North Providence, 
which at that time included a portion of 
what is now Pawtucket. There Mr. Col- 
lins finished his academic education at 
the Fruit Hill Classical Institute and 
then studied at Harvard, graduating 
from the Harvard Law School in 1856. 
He entered the law office of the late 
Judge Thomas A. Jenckes and was ad- 
mitted to the Rhode Island Bar in 1858. 
He had since practised law in Provi- 
dence. At an early age he took a lively 
interest in the political affairs of the 
town of North Providence and was the 
Town Solicitor for several years. He 
also represented that town in the lower 
branch of the general assembly until 
the division of the township in 1873, 
when a section was added to Providence 
and another portion set off to Pawtucket. 
In 1863 he was elected State Auditor and 
occupied that position during the closing 
days of the Civil War. At the conclusion 
of the term to which he was elected, in 
1868, he retired from the accounting de- 
partment of the State. The next spring he 
was elected to the Shell Fish Commission 
and remained a member of it till 1895, 
when he was chosen its clerk. He was a 
member of the craft in Temple Lodge, 
No. 18, of Greenville, and later was one of 
the charter members of Roger Williams 
Lodge, No. 32, at Centredale. In 1876, he 
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married Mary E. Angell, of Providence, 
and leaves two sons and a daughter. 

The King of Italy has appointed 
Nelson Gay, p ’96, a member of the Na- 
tional Commission on the History of the 
Risorgimento. Mr. Gay resides at 
Rome; has the largest collection in the 
world of books and pamphlets on the 
Risorgimento; was largely instrumental 
in establishing the Keats-Shelley Me- 
morial, and last year took a prominent 
part in aiding the earthquake sufferers. 

Arthur Gilman, h ’04, born at Alton, 
Ill., June 22, 1837, died at Atlantic City, 
N. J., Dec. 27, 1909. From 1857 to 1862 
he was a banker in New York. His 
health failing, he retired to Berkshire 
County, Mass., and in 1870 to Cam- 
bridge. He originated the Harvard An- 
nex (see article by Prof. Byerly in this 
issue), and was its executive officer; 
later, Regent of Radcliffe College. He 
wrote many books, including “The 
Story of Rome,” “'The Story of the Sara- 
cens,” “The Story of Boston,” “Tales 
of the Path-Finders,” and “The Making 
of the American Nation.” Edited 
Chaucer, and other works. Founded the 
Gilman School. He married (1) Amy 
Cooke Ball, of Boston; (2) Stella Scott, 
of Alabama. His son, Arthur S. Gilman, 
graduated in 1900. A daughter married 
the late H. O. Houghton, Jr., 77. He 
received an honorary A.M. from Har- 
vard in 1904. 

Judge Sylvester Dana, L. S., 41, the 
oldest member of the New Hampshire 
Bar, and the oldest graduate in years of 
life, though not in year of graduation, of 
Dartmouth College, died in Concord, 
N. H., on Jan. 4, 1910. He was born in 
Orford, N. H., Oct. 19, 1816, the son of 
Rev. Sylvester Dana, pastor of the-Or- 
ford Congregational Church. He was 
descended from the original Dana who 
settled in Cambridge in 1640. He fitted 
for college at Haverhill Academy and 
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at Phillips Academy. He entered Dart- 
mouth in 1835 and was graduated in 
1839. He taught school for three winters. 
He went to Concord, N. H., in Septem- 
ber, 1839, and studied law in the office of 
Franklin Pierce, and with Asa Fowler. 
He attended the Harvard Law School, 
and was admitted to the bar in October, 
1842. He opened an office in Concord, 
N. H. After 20 busy years, he was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Berry judge of the Con- 
cord Municipal Court, June 3, 1862. He 
continued to preside in the court until 
Oct. 19, 1886, when he was 70 years old 
and was retired. He was one of New 
Hampshire’s original Free Soilers, but 
became a Republican when that party 
came into existence, and up to recently 
he has taken much interest in both city 
and state politics. Nov. 8, 1860, Judge 
Dana married Mary Jane Seavey, of Chi- 
chester, N. H. They had eight children. 

Dr. Hermann Paal, d 90 (incorrectly 
printed Paul in the last issue), was born 
in Osnabriick, Germany, Jan. 4, 1865. 
and died in Liineburg, Germany, Nov. 
26, 1907. 

Hon. William Roscoe Gorman, L. S., 
*44, died on Jan. 6, at his home near Pas- 
chal, Ga., after a long illness. Years ago 
he was prominent in Georgia State affairs, 
having represented his district in the 
State Senate and being a member of the 
constitutional convention of 1877. He 
was a popular writer on sporting subjects. 
He was a son of the late Dr. John B. Gor- 
man and a brother of Hon. O. D. Gor- 
man, of Talbotton, and of the late Dr. 
Thomas T. Gorman, of Opelika, Ala. 
(Atlanta, Ga., Constitution, Jan. 7.) 

Dr. Joseph Franklin Perry, m °73, son 
of the late Joseph F. and Mrs. Celia L. 
Perry of Keene, N. H., died at the City 
Hospital in Boston, Dec. 31, 1909. He 
was born in Biddeford, Me., July 11, 
1845; was a graduate of Harvard Medical 
School in 1873, and for 15 or 20 years prac- 
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tised as a physician in Boston. His hear- 
ing failing him, he turned to literary work, 
writing many medical books and articles 
for the Boston Herald and other city 
papers under the signature of ‘‘ Doctor 
Frank.” He was a veteran of the Civil 
War. 

R. S. R. Hitt, 2°01, who has been sec- 
retary to the U. S. Embassy at Berlin, is 
Minister to Panama. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 
G. W. Rosinson, Sec., 
24 University Hall, Cambridge. 

C. H. Eigenmann, Gr. Sch., ’87-88, is 
dean of the Graduate School of Indiana 
University. In June, 1909, he pub: 
lished, through the Carnegie Institution, 
* The Cave Vertebrates of America: A 
Study in Degenerative Evolution,” 241 
pp., 4to, with 29 plates. 

Prof. Frederick Anderegg, p ’89, of 
Oberlin College, took a party of Ameri- 
can boys mountaineering in the Alps last 
summer. 

Prof. W. H. Carruth, p ’89, published 
on Dec. 20, 1908, through Putnams, a 
volume of poems, “Each in his Own 
Tongue.” It is now in a third edition. 

Prof. W. G. Hormell, p ’92, has been 
appointed dean of men at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

Chancellor D. F. Houston, p °92, has 
been appointed a member of the Southern 
Education Board, a trustee of the John 
F. Slater Fund for the education of the 
negroes, and a member of the Rockefeller 
Commission for the eradication of the 
hookworm disease. 

H. L. Crosby, p ’03, is preceptor in 
classics at Princeton University. 

Dr. C. H. Johnston, p °03, has been 
promoted to a junior professorship of 
education at the University of Michigan. 

W. R. Ransom, p ’03, is professor of 
mathematics in Tufts College. 
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Dr. H. B. Ward, p’92, has resigned the 
deanship of the medical department of 
the University of Nebraska to accept the 
professorship of zodlogy in the Univers- 
ity of Illinois. At a farewell dinner in 
his honor on Sept. 13, Mayor Love of 
Lincoln and other prominent citizens 
spoke in appreciation of Prof. Ward’s 
services to the cause of medical and scien- 
tific education in Nebraska during the 
past 16 years. 

The address of Dr. N. M. Trenholme, 
p 97, is 203 Hicks Ave., Westmount, 
Columbia, Mo. 

H. A. Van Landingham, p '97, has left 
Mercer University, Ga., to accept a po- 
sition as associate professor of English in 
Richmond College, Richmond, Va.; ad- 
dress, 821 W. Grace St. 

E. G. Ham, Gr. Sch., 96-97, princi- 
pal of the Randolph (Vt.) High School, 
read on Dec. 4 a paper on “ Vergil’s At- 
tempts at Etymology,” before the Ver- 
mont section of the Classical Association 
of New Englanc. 

Prof. D. L. Maulsby, p *98, received 
the degree of Ph.D., in course, at the 
University of Chicago, Dec. 20, 1909. 

C. N. Haskins, p ’99, is asst. professor 
of mathematics at Dartmouth College. 

T. A. Clark, Gr. Sch., ’98-99, is pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and dean of men in the 
University of Illinois. 

Dr. W. M. Smallwood, p’ 02, is pre- 
sident of the New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association. 

W. M. Dey, p ’04, is professor of Ro- 
mance languages at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Dr. Clarence Perkins, p ’04, has left 
the University of Missouri to accept a 
position as assistant professor of Euro- 
pean history in Ohio State University. 
He has recently published articles on the 
Knights Templars in the English His- 
torical Review and in the American His- 


torical Review. 
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A. M. Banta, p ’07, is resident investi- 
gator at the Station for Experimental 
Evolution, Cold Spring Harbor, L. L., 
N. Y. He is engaged in experimental 
studies on the evolution of cave animals, 
and an artificial cave is being constructed 
for his use. 

Herbert Miiller Hopkins, A.M., ’96, 
formerly professor of English at Trinity 
College, Hartford, died of typhoid fever 
at his home in New York, Jan. 14, 1910. 
He graduated A.B. at Columbia in 1893; 
and Ph.D. in classical philology at Har- 
vard in 1898. 

William Harry Chichelé Pynchon, 
A.M., ’93. died of pneumonia at Oyster 
Bay, L. I., Jan. 2,1910. He was a neph- 
ew of the late Dr. Thomas R. Pynchon, 
president of Trinity College, Hartford, 
and taught at Trinity for several years. 
He graduated there A.B. in 1890. 

W. T. Newton, p ’09, is principal of 
the High School at Gilbert, Minn. 

John Van Horne, p ’09, is teaching in 
the Baylor University School at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Dr. M. A. Shaw, p 03, has left the 
University of Missouri to be asst. pro- 
fessor of English in the State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers of 
articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
cases, space will not permit mention of contribu- 
tions to the daily press. 


T. M. Osborne, ’84, has written the 
introduction to “The Junior Republic,” 
by W. R. George. (Appleton: New York.) 

Dr. J. B. Pratt, p99, has recently pub- 
lished a book, “‘ What is Pragmatism? ” 
(Macmillan.) 
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Harold W. Gammans, ’08, is author 
of The Broken Statue de Fontange, a play 
in blank verse, based on one of Louis 
XIV’s amours. (Ruebush-Elkins Co.: 
Dayton, Va. 60 cents.) 

E. E. Shoemaker, ’89, has published re- 
cently a book entitled “God and Man: 
Philosophy of the Highest Life.” (Put- 
nam.) 

H. Hagedorn, Jr., 07, has had a play 
accepted by the New Theatre, New York. 
It is an adaptation of a Norwegian play 
by H. Wiers-Jensen, entitled The Witch. 
Hagedorn has changed the scene from 
Norway to Salem, in the old witch-hang- 
ing days. 

Prof. C. B. Davenport, ’89, has pub- 
lished “ Eugenics” and “Inheritance of 
Characteristics in Domestic Fowl.” 

W. L. Stoddard, ’07, of the Youth’s 
Companion, is author of “The Life of 
William Shakespeare, Expurgated.” 
(Published by W. A. Butterfield, Boston.) 

J. M. Wilson, ’89, has written a man- 
ual for use of advanced Sunday-School 
classes, a condensed survey of Biblical 
criticism, entitled “‘The Bible as Litera- 
ture.” 

Wilder Goodwin, ’07, has written a 
novel, ‘* The Up Grade,” which has just 
been published by Little, Brown & Co. 
The scene is laid in Arizona, and the 
story deals with life in the copper-mines. 

Dr. W. T. Brigham, ’62, is the author 
of “The Volcanoes of Kilauea and 
Mauna Loa on the Island of Hawaii. 
Their variously recorded history to the 
present time.”’ Vol 1, No. 4, Memoirs 
of the Bernice Panahi Bishop Museum. 
(Bishop Museum Press: Honolulu, H. I. 
1909. 222 pp.) 

Dr. N. B. Emerson, M.S., ’63, is au- 
thor of “‘Unwritten Literature of Ha- 
waii,” a valuable contribution to Ha- 
waiian folklore; being a study of the 
hula. (Bulletin No. 38 of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology.) 
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F. W. Faxon, ’89, will publish in March 
“The Dramatic Index for 1909.” 

“ The Conflict between Private Mono- 
poly and Good Citizenship,” is a stim- 
ulating essay by John Graham Brooks, 
75, in which he points out some of the 
most glaring evils of our present situation 
and suggests remedies for them. These 
remedies will have the good of the “so- 
cial whole”’ for their aim, but they will 
not be socialistic. (Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Cloth, 12mo, 50 cents net.) 

Prof. W. H. Schofield, p ’93, Professor 
of Comparative Literature at Harvard, 
in a monograph of nearly 100 pages dis- 
cusses “‘Symbolism, Allegory, and Auto- 
biography in The Pearl.” His purpose is 
to answer objections raised to the theory 
he advanced in 1904 as to the nature and 
fabric of The Pearl, by bringing forward 
new considerations as well as by confirm- 
ing the reasons he gave earlier. The 
result is an exhaustive study of unusual 
importance. (Publications Amer. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc., vol, Xxtv, 4.) 

“Loaded Dice,’’ a novel by Ellery H. 
Clark, ’96, is published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

A. M. Howe, ’69, has published an ad- 
dress on “Colonel John Brown, of Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, the Brave Accuser 
of Benedict Arnold.” (W. B. Clarke Co. : 
Boston. Paper, 25 cents.) 

Dr. J. K. Mitchell, ’81, of Philadelphia, 
has rewritten and expanded “Self-Help 
for Nervous Women: Familiar Talks on 
Economy in Nervous Expenditure.” 
These papers, full of sound advice, he 
contributed first to Harper's Bazar. In 
permanent book form, they will be 
prized by still other readers. (Lippin- 
cott: Philadelphia.) 

Prof. Josiah Royce contributes “The 
Problem of Truth in the Light of Recent 
Discussion,” to the Proceedings of the 
International Congress for Philosophy. 
Heidelberg, 1908. 
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“Beatrice: A Legend of Our Lady,’”’ 
metrical translation from the Nether- 
landish by H. de W. Fuller, ’98, is pub- 
lished by the Harvard Coéperative So- 
ciety. 

Prof. W. M. Davis, s 69, contributed 
“Glacial Erosion in North Wales” to 
the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society, vol. 65, for 1909. 

The January Harvard Law Review 
contains the following: “ Offers Calling 
for a Consideration other than a Counter 
Promise,” by C. D. Ashley; ‘‘Is the Fif- 
teenth Amendment Void?” by A. W. 
Machen, Jr.; “ What Law Governs the 
Validity of a Contract. 2. The Present 
Condition of the Authorities,” by Prof. 
J. H. Beale. 

Prof. W. L. Phelps, p ’91, of Yale, has 
gathered into a volume a dozen pleasant 
“*Essays on Modern Novelists.” ‘The au- 
thors and books he discusses are of va- 
rious schools and talents, as the list shows 
—W. De Morgan,’ Hardy, Howells, 
Bjornson, Mark ‘Twain, Sienkiewicz, 
Sudermann, Alfred Ollivant, Stevenson, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Kipling, and 
“Lorna Doone.”’ Whilewe donot discover 
in any of these papers the final word on 
the author criticized, we meet much 
that is interesting. Occasionally, Prof. 
Phelps reveals insight; but his strong 
point is that he is always safe. His opin- 
ions, set before a class of undergraduates, 
could not fail to lead them in the right 
direction. Probably the substance of all 
these essays comes from Prof. Lyons’s 
classroom: in cold type, where it must 
bear comparison with the best literary 
criticism of the time, it seems at times a 
little scanty. It may be doubted whether 
the reading of the seven or eight score 
volumes of fiction discussed by Prof. 
Phelps is the best training for a literary 
critic. The human intellect requires va- 
riety in its diet, and it cannot live on des- 
sert only, if it is to be robust. 





The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
for February, 1910, has the following 
contents: “Proposals for Strengthening 
the National Banking System,” 1, O. M. 
W. Sprague; ‘The Struggle over the 
Lloyd-George Budget,” Edward Porritt; 
“ The Single Tax in the English Budget,” 
H. J. Davenport; ‘‘ Yeoman Farming in 
Oxfordshire from the Sixteenth Century 
to the Nineteenth,” H. L. Gray; “In- 
surance of Bank Deposits in the West,” 
u, Thornton Cooke; ‘* Coéperative Mar- 
keting of California Fresh Fruit,’’ F. W. 
Powell; Notes and Memoranda: “'The 
Corn Bounty Experiment of Charles II,”' 
N.S. B. Gras; “'The Duties on Cotton 
Goods in the Tariff Act of 1910,” M. T. 
Copeland; “An American Utopia,” F. 
T. Carlton. 

E. B. Hill, 94, of the Harvard Music 
Department, has recently published: 
“Nuns of the Perpetual Adoration,” 
Chorus for Women’s Voices and Orches- 
tra, op. 15. (Performed with Orchestra 
by the Rubinstein Club of New York, 
Dec. 14, 1909.) Boston: The Boston 
Music Co. “ Jack Frost in Midsummer,” 
Pantomime for Full Orchestra, op. 16. 
(Performed at the Lyric Theatre, Balti- 
more, Md., Walter Damrosch, conduct- 
or, Dec. 15 and 16, 1909.) 

“The Great White Plague — Tuber- 
culosis,”” by Dr. E. O. Otis, ’71, now of 
Tufts College, is issued by Crowell & Co. 

Vol. 33 of the “ Cyclopedia of Law and 
Procedure,” covering the titles “ Rail- 
roads”’ to * Receive,” has been issued by 
the American Law Book Co. 

Recent publications by the University 
Museum staff include: Alexander Agassiz 
and H. L. Clark, “Hawaiian and other 
Pacific Echini. The Echinothuride,” 
Memoirs of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy, 34: 135-204, plates 60-89. Nov., 
1909. R. C. Mullenix, “The Peripheral 
Terminations of the Eighth Cranial 
Nerve in Vertebrates, especially in 
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Fishes,” Bulletin of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy, 53: 213-250, 6 plates. 
Nov., 1909. C. 'T. Brues, “ The-Parasitic 
Hymenoptera of the Tertiary of Floris- 
sant, Colorado,” Bulletin of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoélogy, 54: 1-126, 1 
plate. Jan., 1910. A.S. Pearse, “The 
Reactions of Amphibians to Light,” Pro- 
ceedings of the American Academy of Arts 
and Science, 45: 159-208. Jan., 1910. 

“*Bosquejo da Climatologia Econo- 
mica do Brasil,” by Prof. R. De C. Ward, 
’89, was published in Jornal do Com- 
mercio (Rio de Janeiro), Dec. 25, 1909. 
This paper was originally published in 
the Bulletin of the Geographical Society 
of Philadelphia. It is to be reprinted in 
Portuguese, and issued as a bulletin of the 
Ministry of Agriculture of Brazil. The 
study was made during the Shaler Me- 
morial Expedition to South America in 
the summer of 1908. 

“Le Novveav Cynée: The New Cyneas 
of Emeric Crucé,” comprises the French 
text, reprinted from the original edition 
of 1623, together with an English trans- 
lation and an Introduction by Thomas 
Willing Balch, ’90. In this rare book, the 
author, Emeric Crucé, a French scholar, 
proposed in the year 1623 the establish- 
ment at Venice of an Assembly composed 
of Ambassadors of all the nations of the 
world who should arrange in a peaceful 
way international disputes. The compo- 
sition of this assemblage was to be world- 
wide, embracing the nations of the Orient 
as well as the Occident. His plan for 
maintaining international peace was a 
forerunner of the present Hague Inter- 
national Court. In Le Novveav Cynée, 
Emeric Crucé treats of other things be- 
sides this. He discusses religion, the great 
law of money (generally known as Gresh- 
am’s Law), the need for a uniform sys- 
tem in the world of weights and measures, 
international commerce, and many other 
things besides. The original text and the 
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translation are preceded by an introduc- 
tion, in which the editor shows the in- 
fluence of Le Novveav Cynée on the de- 
velopment of international arbitration. 
The book is for sale by Allen, Lane and 
Scott, 1211-1213 Clover St., Philadel- 
phia, who have also Mr. Balch’s study 
**La Question des Pécheries de ]’Atlan- 
tique.” 

Of exceptional interest is a little vol- 
ume of “‘ War Letters of Capt. Joseph E. 
Fiske, ’61, written to his Parents during 
the War of the Rebellion from Andover 
Theological Seminary and Encamp- 
ments in North Carolina and from South- 
ern Prisons.” This is the sort of material 
which brings vividly before the reader 
the actual life of a soldier in the Union 
Army. (Privately printed at the Maugus 
Press, Wellesley.) 

“The Man in the Tower,” by Rupert 
S. Holland, ’00, is a novel of present-day 
romance and adventure the scene of 
which is Europe. The characters are cos- 
mopolites, several of them belonging to 
the highest class of nobles, and all being 
well sketched. Mr. Holland tells his story 
for the story’s sake, with much dash and 
fervor. He isa clear and agile writer, and 
unusually expert in getting up critical 
situations. (Lippincott: Philadelphia. 
Cloth, $1.50.) 

Anexcellent bit of fooling is “The New 
Golfer’s Almanac for the Year 1910,” 
made up by William L. Stoddard, ’07, 
and illustrated by Arthur W. Bartlett. It 
imitates (or parodies) the old-fashioned 
almanacs in the pages devoted to the cal- 
endar, each month having amusing “as- 
pects” and “considerations.” ‘Thus op- 
posite Feb. 4 we read “‘ Don’t freeze your 
fingers,” and there is much mock didac- 
tic advice. Quotations from various 
authors lend variety to the book, and 
prove, incidentally, that golf has got into 
literature. In addition to these features 
there are practical lists of golf clubs and 
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of champions; the rules of the game, 
and other useful information. Mr. Stod- 
dard provides entertainment for both 
players and readers. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Boards, 90 cents net.) 

F. S. Dunn, ’94, professor of Latin in 
the University of Oregon, reprints from 
the Bulletin of that university (Vol. vu, 
No. 3) “A Study in Roman Coins of the 
Empire.” 

Prof. J. S. P. Tatlock, ’96, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has reprinted from 
the Chaucer Society’s Proceedings “The 
Harleian Manuscript 7334 and Revision 
of the Canterbury Tales.” His previous 
study on “‘ The Development and Chron- 
ology of Chaucer’s Works” proved him 
a Chaucerian to be reckoned with. 
(Henry Frowde, Oxford Univ. Press: 
London and New York.) 

“The Farmer’s Calendar” for 1910, 
consists of a page for each month, with a 
half-tone view, a poem by John Russell 
Hayes, ’89, and the month’s calendar. 
The pictures are remarkably well chosen 
and beautifully printed. Prof. Hayes’s 
talent for pastoral verse is well known. 
The combination makes an unusually 
attractive calendar. (The Biddle Press: 
Philadelphia. Price, 50 cents.) 

“Aristophanes and the Political Par- 
ties at Athens,” is an admirable transla- 
tion, by James Loeb, ’88, of the work in 
French, by M. Maurice Croiset. In a 
series of five chapters, none of which is 
long, M. Croiset gives all that is known 
of the satirist’s life, discusses his come- 
dies, and outlines the contemporary 
events which inspired them or gave them 
point. He writes with characteristic 
French clearness, and with abundant 
knowledge. Mr. Loeb’s translation reads 
so smoothly that it might well be an 
English original. We have not observed 
any ambiguities of expression, or other 
evidence that it anywhere misinterprets 
M. Croiset. In making accessible to 
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English readers so interesting a study of 
Aristophanes, Mr. Loeb deserves many 
thanks. To the translation, Prof. J. W. 
White, of Harvard, contributes a pithy 
introduction in which, in the course of 
half a dozen pages, he summarizes, 
with the hand of an expert, the personal- 
ity of Aristophanes. (Macmillan: Lon- 
don. Cloth.) 

Those who have made merry over 
“The Real Diary of a Real Boy,” by 
Judge Henry A. Shute, ’79, will find 
much entertainment in his “ Farming It.”’ 
The fun is not of that naif kind which 
Plupy and his friends furnished. It comes 
from the humorous happenings toa mid- 
dle-aged professional man who takes to 
farming as a pastime. Many of the in- 
cidents are doubtless more humorous in 
retrospect than they were at the moment 
of actual experience. But Judge Shute 
has so natural and indomitable a sense 
of humor that he must have taken his 
bucolic mishaps with a smile. Those who 
read his account of them will often pass 
from smiles to laughter. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Cloth, $1.20 net.) 

Recent compositions by Arthur Foote, 
*74, are Suite for String Orchestra, score 
and parts, op. 63; Trio (No. 2) in B flat 
major, op. 65, for piano, violin, and ’cello; 
and a little book: “Some Practical 
Things in Piano Playing.” These are all 
published by A. P. Schmidt, Boston. 

In “Old Harbor,” Wm. J. Hopkins, 
[’85], confirms the impression made by 
his first story “The Clammer,” that he 
writes out of his own heart and observa- 
tion and not from imitation. He depicts 
the life of a quiet, obsolescent seaside vil- 
lage with accuracy and sympathy. To 
say that he does for the people of such a 
village what Miss Wilkins in her earlier 
sketches did for the shut-in country folk 
is partly true; but Mr. Hopkins has qual- 
ities which she lacks, and his point of view 
and methods differ widely from hers. He 
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shows the depths of passion and the sub- 
dued romance that are to be found in 
many an Old Harbor. He has the sim- 
plicity that comes not by ignorance, 
but by the perception of the permanent 
human interests in the circle which he 
describes. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Cloth, 
$1.25 net.) 

Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, has gathered 
into an attractive little volume, over twen- 
ty short sketches contributed by him to 
various journals during the past dozen 
years. Its title, “Carlyle’s Laugh and 
Other Surprises,” hardly indicates its 
quality ; indeed, the titular paper is one of 
the slightest in the book, its purport be- 
ing that you had to hear Carlyle’s laugh, 
after one of his torrents of invective, in 
order to understand that he did not mean 
all he said. One of the best papers is 
on Emily Dickinson — the shy anemone 
among our poets. There are several liter- 
ary sketches — on Cooper, E. C. Sted- 
man, Brockden Brown, Thoreau — and 
bibliographical studies of manuscripts of 
Shelley and of Keats. Of particular in- 
terest are the brief memoirs which Col. 
Higginson prepared on several of his 
acquaintances and friends now dead — 
George Bancroft, Professor Norton, Dr. 
E. E. Hale, John Bartlett, Horace Scud- 
der, Stedman, Edward Atkinson, and J. 
E. Cabot — and on two, Mrs. Howe and 
Mr. W. J. Rolfe, who still live. He has 
also reminiscences. of Newport, studies 
of Massasoit and of Rufus Saxton, a 
paper on “ Gottingen and Harvard a Cen- 
tury Ago,” and a rapid survey of Ameri- 
can literature during the past half-cen- 
tury. There is no need to say that he 
writes with his accustomed charm, out 
of a full mind, allusive, witty, discreet. 
Here is fare for many tastes. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Cloth, $2 net.) 

“The Moral Economy,” by Prof. 
Ralph B. Perry, p ’96, of the Harvard 
Philosophical Department, offers an ex- 
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cellent introduction to an understanding 
of the best present thought on the moral 
aspects of man and nature. Prof. Perry 
analyzes the bases of morals, and the 
function of morals in human conduct. 
Then he treats of the logic of the moral 
appeal and of the conflict between indi- 
vidual and collective interests and of the 
way in which this conflict is harmonized. 
Next he applies morals to test political 
progress in its largest sense, and to weigh 
aesthetics. Finally, he shows the moral 
justification of religon. This summary 
of his main topics can give no idea of the 
many secondary subjects which he takes 
up. At one point or another he touches 
every vital concern of man as a moral 
being. His brief surveys of justice, for in- 
stance, or of art for art’s sake, or of the 
mystical outcome of mere good-will, or 
of superstition, will serve to indicate his 
range. He possesses moreover, a talent 
for clear exposition, so that his book 
ought to be easily intelligible and wel- 
come to many readers who are not spe- 
cialists in any of the fields he traverses, 
but who feel the need of having their 
problems solved. (Scribners: New York. 
Cloth, $1.25 net.) 

Vol. x1 of the Transactions of the 
American Antiquarian Society is made 
up of “‘ Manuscript Records of the French 
and Indian War in the Library of the So- 
ciety.”” Charles H. Lincoln, ’93, has pre- 
pared the volume. There are three main 
parcels of material —the Sir William 
Johnson MSS., the Col. John Bradstreet 
MSS., and Lieut. Wm. Henshaw’s or- 
derly book. In addition, Mr. Lincoln 
catalogues several hundred miscellaneous 
papers. The editing is done with busi- 
nesslike order, and with apparent accur- 
acy. By a skilful use of different fonts of 
type the items stand out so that they can 
be quickly referred to, and the symmetry 
of the page is preserved. (Printed by 
the Society: Worcester, Mass.) 
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That judicious and indefatigable com- 
piler, Dr. Benjamin Rand, ’79, has fol- 
lowed up his volume, ‘“ Modern Classical 
Philosophers,” with ‘* The Classical Mor- 
alists: Selections Illustrating Ethics 
from Socrates to Martineau.” Merely to 
list the sources he draws from would show 


the wealth of his material. Antiquity con- 


tributes nine authors; the Middle Age 
only three — St. Augustine, Abelard and 
Thomas Aquinas; while the Modern Age 
has 33 representatives, beginning with 
Grotius. Dr. Rand says pertinently that 
the medieval moralists were also theo- 
logians to such an extent that it is diffi- 
cult to detach one side of them from the 
other. Among the moderns, the British 
outnumber the rest, the Continentals are 
fairly represented by Grotius, Spinoza, 
Malebranche, Helvétius, Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer and Bencke. We 
doubt whether any other series of selec- 
tions could be made for a book of this 
length that would be so characteristic of 
the individual moralists who are cited 
or would better illustrate the evolution 
of moral conceptions in Europe since the 
days of Socrates. The publishers, by the 
use of thin but opaque paper and of a 
clear type, have enabled Dr. Rand to 
present his encyclopedic material in a 
single volume convenient in size, and 
attractive in appearance. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, $3 net.) 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


Atlantic. (Dec.) “‘ The Convention of Books,’’ 
8. M. Crothers, 2°99; ‘*The Religion of the 
Past,”” H. D. Sedgwick, °82; ‘‘The Novel Two 
Thousand Years Ago,’’ G. Bradford, Jr., [’86]. 
(Jan.) ‘Trust Regulation Today,’ G. H. Monta- 
gue, ’01; ‘* On Dogs and Men,”’ H. C. Merwin, '74; 
“The Value of Political Editorials,’’ E. Porritt ; 
** Japan’s Ambition,’? A. M. Knapp, °60. (Feb.) 
“The Decline of Poetic Justice,” R. M. Alden, 
p °96; ** Dante and Beatrice,” J. B. Fletcher, ’87, 

Century. (Dec.) ‘*A Christmas Carol,” P. 
MacKaye, °97. 

Himmel und Erde. (vol. 22.) ‘‘ Der Grosse 
Caiion des Colorado,” W. M. Davis, p ’69. 
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Harper's. (Jan.) “‘ A Canvas Boat on the Dead 
Sea,” E Huntington, p’02; ‘Glimpses into the 
Structure of Molecules,’’ H. A. Torrey, p ’96. 

North American Rev. (Dec.) ** Macaulay Fifty 
Years After,” W. R. Thayer, ’81. (Jan.) “The 
Central Bank Plan,’’ V. Morawetz, / °78. 

‘Outing. (Jan.) ‘*Conquest of the Northern 
Heron,” H. K. Job, 88. (Feb.) ‘‘ Knowing the 
Winter Birds,” H. K. Job, ’88. ; 

Psychological Review. (Nov.) ‘*On Ocular Ny- 
stagmus and the Localization of Sensory Data 
during Dizziness,’’ E. B. Holt, ’96. 

Popular Science Monthly. (Dec.) ** The Planet 
Venus,”’ P. Lowell, 76; ‘* Organic Evolution,” 
A. O. Lovejoy, p ’97. (Feb.) ‘Scientific Faith 
and Works,” A. G. Webster, ’85; ““A Great 
Marine Museum,”’ C. A. Kofoid, p °92. 

Review of Reviews. (Jan.) ‘* Russia’s Financial 
Condition,” F. A. Ogg, p °04. : 

Science. (Jan. 21, 1910.) ‘* Engineering as a 
Profession,” G. F. Swain. 

Scribner’s. (Dec.) ‘* African Game Trails,” T. 
Roosevelt, 80; ‘“‘The McDermott Twins,” B. 
Gilman, ’80. (Jan.) ‘African Game Trails,’’ T. 
Roosevelt, ’80. 

World’s Work. (Jan.) *“‘Our Debt to Dr. 
Wiley.” 

SHORT REVIEWS. 


—Retrospections of an Active Life. 
By John Bigelow. (Baker & Taylor 
Co.: New York. Cloth, large 8vo, pro- 
fusely illustrated, 3 vols., $12.) This is 
the most important biographical work 
issued during the past autumn. It has 
two claims to permanent attention. 
First, it describes the life of a remark- 
able American who, born in a New York 
village in 1817, grew up to be a journal- 
ist of shaping force in New York City 
and the friend and counselor of many 
of our public men; and, next, it gives 
in full detail the account of his service 
as the diplomatic representative of the 
United States at Paris during and after 
our Civil War. His first volume, taken 
up chiefly with his private career, has 
charming descriptions of rural life on a 
New York farm 80 years ago, of the 
seemingly brisker environment at Troy, 
and of college days at Washington (now 
Trinity) College, Hartford. With this 
equipment, slight enough, as Mr. Bige- 
low admits, he sought his fortune in 
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New York City, and, down to 1848, he 
practised law. In 1848 he bought an 
interest in the New York Evening Post, 
which, under Bryant’s guidance, was 
one of the half-dozen great newspapers 
in America. Bigelow worked with Bry- 
ant for twelve years, throughout the 
fifties, when Abolition and Secession 
were pressing the nation to the issue of 
war. A powerful publicist, Mr. Bigelow 
shared with Bryant the credit for the 
influence which the Evening Post 
wielded. Retiring from editorial work 
in order to devote himself to writing 
books, he was soon persuaded to go as 
U. S. consul (subsequently as minister) 
to Paris. Thenceforth, his “ Recollec- 
tions’”’ become really an integral part of 
the history of our relations with the 
Second Empire down to the collapse of 
the French project in Mexico. Mr. 
Bigelow furnishes material of all kinds 
— despatches (hithero unprinted) to 
and from our State Department; letters, 
public and private, from and to French, 
English, and American correspondents; 
documents and speeches bearing on the 
vital questions under negotiation be- 
tween France and the United States; 
and personal comments and elucida- 
tions. The volumes will be indispensable 
to any one who wishes to study the diplo- 
macy of our Civil War, because they 
describe what the Confederates did, 
what Napoleon III did, and what Bige- 
low himself did to prevent the Emperor 
from siding with the South. But in 
addition to political and diplomatic 
material, the ‘Recollections’ abound 
in social, literary, and personal passages 
of great interest. In England — to men- 
tion a single field — Mr. Bigelow intro- 
duces us to Thackeray, Cobden, Glad- 
stone, Disraeli, and many other celebri- 
ties. He has a talent for keen portrait- 
ure, as witness this sketch of Queen Vic- 
toria, dated March 24, 1860: “She 
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seemed a very short woman with a dumpy 
figure, though erect, no grace of outline. 
Her complexion was florid, and with the 
least provocation grows red all over; her 
eyes gray and very pop. She peels her 
teeth to the very top of her gums when 
she laughs, which is not becoming at all, 
as her front teeth are quite too promin- 
ent to bear such exposure. Her smile 
is pleasant, but when she puts on a 
severe or cold expression she looks as 
though her features had been accus- 
tomed to it. I was led to suspect that her 
temper was capricious” (i, 267). Equally 
vivid etchings of many others of the 
celebrities whom Mr. Bigelow met could 
be cited. His work takes its place among 
the permanent political biographies of 
19th-century American statesmen. The 
volumes are filled with valuable illustra- 
tions, from contemporary photographs 
or pictures, of many of the persons he 
describes. Not least interesting is the fact 
that, in his 93d year, he, who as a boy 
saw Lafayette steam up the Hudson, 
follows with unabated curiosity the 
daily course of events at home and 
abroad. 

— Successin Musicand How ItisWon. 
By Henry T. Finck, ’76. (Scribners: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) This is 
an entertaining pot-pourri of music, an- 
ecdote and criticism, gossip, learning, 
and counsel. No other American musical 
critic equals Mr. Finck in the range of 
his personal acquaintance with musicians 
and singers, or with orchestral and oper- 
atic performances at home and abroad. 
His purpose in this book is to bring to- 
gether the story of the masters and stars 
who, from the days of Catalani and Gar- 
cia, have won success. He adds hints to 
teachers, and advice to parents, pupils, 
singers, and players. But whether the 
reader seeks practical information or not, 
he cannot fail to be interested by the 
scores of biographical summaries, and 
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the inexhaustible fund of anecdotes. Al- 
though Mr. Finck’s idol, as readers of the 
New York Evening Post have known for 
many years, is Wagner, his sympathies 
are catholic and his knowledge extends 
over many fields. He is never dull; on 
the contrary, his emphatic nature, and 
his unusual literary gift, keep the reader 
onthe alert. Mr. Paderewski contributes 
a brief chapter on tempo rubato. We can 
think of no other volume which contains 
such a wealth of the lore of musicians. 

— Historic Boyhoods. By Rupert Sar- 
gent Holland, ’00. (G. W. Jacobs & Co.: 
Philadelphia. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 
$1.50 net.) To write for youths without 
writing down to them requires a special 
talent. Mr. Holland, who has done good 
work in other fields, possesses it to a rare 
degree : for he has succeeded in telling the 
biographies of famous men so interest- 
ingly that they may well rival the stories 
of adventure which boys of all ages de- 
light in. To.do this he very properly re- 
lies on a picturesque handling of the char- 
acteristic incidents in the life of each of 
his young heroes. He has an eye for 
sketching portraits: and he is sufficiently 
familiar with history to be able to give 
the proper background. His subjects are 
so varied that they cover many centu- 
ries and touch many lands. The list of 
“historic boys”’ includes Columbus, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Raleigh, Peter the Great, 
Frederick the Great, Washington, Daniel 
Boone, John Paul Jones, Mozart, La- 
fayette, Nelson, Fulton, Jackson, Napo- 
leon, Scott, Cooper, Ericsson, Garibaldi, 
Lincoln, Dickens, and Bismarck. Fresh 
and natural in style, full of real life, 
sound in substance, these sketches will 
not only appeal to the younger readers to 
whom they are primarily addressed, but 
will interest their elders. 

— The Approach to the Social Ques- 
tion. An Introduction to the Study of 
Social Ethics. By Francis Greenwood 
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Peabody, 69. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) The whirligig of 
time brings its revenges. Forty years ago 
the chief emphasis was laid on the eco- 
nomic interpretation of life: now, socio- 
logy has the cry. This means that men 
see at last that they cannot solve man’s 
relation with his fellows by the purse 
alone. They have penetrated beyond the 
pocket to the conscience. You cannot 
detach any interest — let it be as practical 
as you choose — and say that it is eco- 
nomic only : taxation, wages, tariff, trans- 
portation rates come in the end to a hu- 
man, and so to a social, basis. Just as in 
the history of warfare one atrocious prac- 
tice after another has been given up 
by civilized nations, so in the economic 
struggle ethics is slowly advancing, to re- 
claim, so to speak, for God, the territory 
which has been usurped by Mammon. 
We venture to predict that the time is 
not far distant when the economist and 
the social ethicist will necessarily have 
the same training. The reading of Prof. 
Peabody’s illuminating book makes such 
a prediction safe: because he shows how 
religion, ethics, economics, and philoso- 
phy are all becoming saturated with social 
intent. The test that is going to be ap- 
plied to any theory as well as to any prac- 
tice is, not how does it affect the individ- 
ual, but, how does it affect society ? Who- 
ever desires tosee where the matter stands 
now, and the steps by which the present 
situation has been reached, should read 
Prof. Peabody's book. It is short, but 
compact, and covers a great deal of 
ground. Prof. Peabody’s skill in epitom- 
izing the views held by different think- 
ers and in outlining the tenets of the 
various schools is conspicuous — witness, 
for instance, his comparison of Hobbes 
and Nietzsche, or his statement of the 
attitude of Socialism towards Religion. 
There is not a superfluous page, nor a 
page which does not contain something 
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which everybody who wishes to be abreast 
of the times should know. 

— England and the English. From an 
American Point of View. By Price Col- 
lier, ¢°82. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 
8vo.) Thestylein which this book is writ- 
ten would ensure it a wide reading, even 
though its substance were less important 
than itis. Mr. Collier writes in a “snap- 
py,” wide-awake fashion, which carries 
one rapidly from chapter to chapter. He 
has also the knack of summing up in an 
epigram, which one remembers, the con- 
clusions he arrives at. Inevitably, criti- 
cism of another people tends to satire, 
and satire seldom lets us see things as 
they really are. Much therefore of Mr. 
Collier's criticism of the English might 
be dismissed by them as unreal; but an 
American, or other foreigner, might just 
as truly contend that it is well founded. 
And indeed his purpose is serious, and 
after he has stated one side he usually 
gives the other; so that the pros and cons 
of the English have rarely been so clearly 
brought out. England, as he sees, is a 
man’s country; England is the land of 
compromise; England is peopled by a 
race which, as a race, is so tenaciously 
conservativethatitdistrustsideas. Round 
these three leading characteristics Mr. 
Collier groups the subsidiary qualities 
of the English. His observation of Eng- 
lish society, in the usual meaning of the 
word, is keen and amusing, and it could 
probably be matched by the experience 
of most strangers who have enjoyed an 
acquaintance with the same social layers. 
More searching are Mr. Collier’s strict- 
ures on the lack of popular education in 
England, on the fact that the great bulk 
of the people read literally nothing, on 
the appalling pauperism (which John 
Bull takes as a matter of course), and on 
many other points which affect the qual- 
ity of the nation. In his final chapter, he 
attempts a philosophic, rather than satir- 
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ical, survey. His book will be quoted 
when the “ best sellers’’ of the season are 
forgotten. 

— The Universities of Ancient Greece. 
By John W. H. Walden, ’88, Ph.D., 
formerly Instructor in Latin at Harvard. 
(Scribners: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) Several yearsago Dr Walden 
gave at Harvard a course of lectures on 
this subject. These he has amplified into 
the volume before us, which we find re- 
markably well done. His investigation 
is scholarly; in addition, he presents his 
material in an interesting fashion. There 
is little that concerns education in Hellas 
which he does not describe. He treats 
his subject first historically, showing the 
changes that came about in the curricu- 
lum from the 5th century B. c. to the 5th 
century A. D. Next he takes up the pro- 
fessors and shows how they were ap- 
pointed, what they were paid, and what 
they taught. The schoolhouse and other 
places of teaching, the public displays or 
“exhibitions” and academic ceremonies, 
are then considered. Finally, Dr. Walden 
describes the training of a typical sophist 
from boyhood to middle age. He writes 
in sufficient detail throughout to enable 
the reader to contrast, if he chooses,Greek 
education at any given period with our 
own. We get the impression that the 
Greek ideal was far above ours because 
it was symmetrical, taking into view the 
development of the student on all sides, 
physical not less than mental, religious 
not less than civic, esthetic not less than 
scientific. Dr. Walden is to be congratu- 
lated on having produced a book of per- 
manent interest in a little-tilled field. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


** All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 

Success in Music and How It is Won. By 
Henry T Finck, '76. (Scribners: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 
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Historic Boyhoods. By Rupert 8. Holland, ’00. 
(G. W. Jacobs & Co. : Philadelphia. Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

Travels in Spain. By Philip Sanford Marden, 
2°98. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated from photographs, $3 net.) 

The Mystery of Education and Other Academic 
Performances. By Barrett Wendell, '77. (Scrib- 
ners: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Life and Letters of Josiah Dwight Whitney. By 
Edwin. Tenney Brewster, ’90. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $2 
net.) 

The Classical Moralists. Selections Illustrating 
Ethics from Socrates to Martineau. Compiled by 
Benjamin Rand, °79. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. 8vo, $3 net.) 

Retrospections of an Active Life. By John Big- 
elow. (Baker & Taylor Co. : New York. Cloth, 
large 8vo, 3 vols., illustrated, $12 net.) 

War Letters of Capt. Joseph E. Fiske, ’61. 
(Privately printed: Maugus Press, Wellesley.) 

Greek Lands and Letters. By Francis Green- 
leaf Allinson, °77, and Anne C. E. Allinson. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, il- 
lustrated, $2.50 net.) 

The Soul’s Inheritance and Other Poems. By 
George Cabot Lodge, 95. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Carlyle’s Laugh and Other Surprises. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 41. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $2 net.) 

Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Ath- 
ens. By Maurice Croiset. Translated by James 
Loeb, ’88. (Macmillan; London. Cloth, 8vo.) 

The Approach to the Social Question. An In- 
troduction tothe Study of Social Ethics. By 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, 69, Plummer Pro- 
fessor of Christian Morals in Harvard University. 
(Macmillan : New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Universities of Ancient Greece. By John 
W. H. Walden, ’88, Ph.D., formerly Instructor in 
Latin at Harvard. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Transactions and Collections of the American 
Antiquarian Society. Vol. XI. Manuscript Re- 
cords of the French and Indian War in the Li- 
brary of the Society. Prepared by Charles H. 
Lincoln, ’93. (Published by the Society : Worces- 
ter, Mass.) 

The Moral Economy. By Ralph Barton Perry, 
p97, Asst. Professor of Philosophy at Harvard. 
(Scribners ; New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Poems. By Percy MacKaye, ’97. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Diplomatic Memoirs. By John W. Foster, 
L. 8., 55, Ex-Secretary of State. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co,: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 2 
vols., $6 net. 

The Evolution of Worlds. By Percival Lowell, 
76. (Macmillan. New York. Cloth, 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.50 net.) 
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Wanderings inthe Roman Campagna. By Ro- 
dolfo Lanciani, 2 ’°86. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, small 4to, illustrated, $5 net.) 

Italian Hours. By Henry James, L. 8., ’62, 
with Illustrations in Color by Joseph Pennell. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 4to, 
$7.50 net.) 

Old Harbor. By William John Hopkins, [’85]. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1 25 net.) 

Historical Essays. By James Ford Rhodes, h 
01. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 
net.) 

The New Golfer’s Almanac for the Year 1910, 
By William L. Stoddard, ’07, illustrated by A. 
W. Bartlett. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Boards, 12mo, 90 cents net.) 

Home Letters of General Sherman. Edited by 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87. (Scribners: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

The Man in the Tower. By Rupert 8S. Holland, 
*00. (Lippincott: Philadelphia. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Explorations in the Department of Peten, Gua- 
temala, and Adjacent Region, Topoxté Yarha, 
Benque, Viejo, Naranjo. Reports of Explora- 
tions for the Museum. By Teobert Maler. Me- 
moirs of the Peabody Museum. Vol. IV, No. 2. 
(Published for the Museum: Cambridge, $4.) 

Birds of the Boston Publi¢ Garden. A Study 
in Migration. By Horace W. Wright, 69. With 
an Introduction by Bradford Torrey. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1 net.) 

History of the Harvard Law School and of the 
Early Legal Conditions in America. By Charles 
Warren, ’89, of the Suffolk Bar. (Lewis Pub- 
lishing Co.: New York. Leather, small 4to, 3 
vols., illustrated, by subscription.) 

Farming It. By Henry A. Shute, ’79. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.20 net.) 

England and the English. From an American 
Point of View. By Price Collier, ¢’82. (Scrib- 
ners: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $2.) 

Essays on Modern Novelists. By William 
Lyon Phelps, p °92. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

The Elizabethan People. By Henry Thew 
Stephenson, ’98, Associate Professor of English 
in Indiana Univ. (Holt : New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
60 illustrations, $2 net.) 

A Group of English Essayists of the Early 
19th Century. By C. T. Winchester, Professor 
of English Literature in Wesleyan University. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
net.) 

The Teaching of Latin in Secondary Schools. 
By Eugene A. Hecker, 05, Master in the Rox- 
bury Latin School. (Schoenhof Book Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo.) 


The Broken Statue de Fontange. A Dramatic 
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Day. By Harold W. Gammans, 08, (Ruebush- 
Elkins Co.: Dayton, Va. Paper, 12mo, 60 cents.) 

Commercialism and Journalism. By Hamil- 
ton Holt, Managing Editor of The Independent. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1 net.) 

The Conflict between Private Monopoly and 
Good Citizenship. By John Graham Brooks, 
1°75. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, 50 cents net.) 

A Book of Operas. Their Histories, Their 
Plots, and Their Music. By Henry Edward 
Krehbiel, Musical Editor of the New York Trib- 
une. (Macmillan. New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.75 net.) 

Geographical Essays. By William Morris Da- 
vis, s’69. Edited by Douglas W. Johnson. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.75.) 


MARRIAGES, 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1880. Harry Seaton Rand to Mabel Rena 
Mawhinney, at Boston, Nov. 24, 
1909. 

1882. Charles Herbert Stevens to Helena 
Otila Oden, at Philadelphia (Pa.), 
Nov. .25, 1909. 

1887. Homer Worthington Brainard to 
Faith Hibbard, at Beverly, Dec. 
29, 1909. 

1887. Guy Cunningham to Frances 
Elizabeth Newell, at Brookline, 
Nov. 18, 1909. 

1887. Aaron Claflin Thayer to Harriet 
Morton Coburn, at Boston, Jan. 
4, 1910. . 

[1889.] William Sherman Scott to Mrs. 
Katherine Patterson Salisbury, at 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1910. 

[1889.] Harland Woodbury Whipple to 
Mrs. Grace S. Chandler, at New 
York, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1909. 

1892. Winthrop Pitt Tryon to Lillian 
Wainwright Hart, at New Britain, 
Conn., Oct. 30, 1909. 

1893. Albert Woodward Newlin to Bea- 

trice H. Roos, at New Orleans, 

La., Sept. 5, 1904. 


Marriages. 
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1895. Walter du Bois Brookings to Ma- 

rion Kinney, at Claremont, Cal., 

Nov. 19, 1909. 

John Mason Boutwell to Esther 

Miner, at Lawrenceville, N. J., 

Jan. 22, 1910. 

Herbert Ira Foster to Marie Alex- 

ander Barrowes, at Rochester, 

N. Y., Jan. 18, 1910. 

William Carter Quinby to Mar- 

guerite Elizabeth Thayer, at Wor- 

cester, Jan. 29, 1910. 

Francis Russell Stoddard, Jr., to 

Eleanor Sherbourne Whipple, at 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1909. 

Herbert Glover Robinson to 

Lillian McCarthy, at Auburn, 

N. Y., Jan. 1, 1910. 

Charles Arthur Barnard to Frances 

Patterson Cassel, at Muratta, 

Pa., Nov., 1909. 

Clifton Hartwell Brewer to Maud 

Loper Dorman, at Brooklyn, 

N. Y., Oct. 12, 1909. 

Frank Cheney Farley to Eloise 

Gately Beers, at Paris, France, 

Nov. 30, 1909. 

Waldo Emerson Forbes to Ellen 

Forbes, at Milton, Jan. 20, 1910. 

1902. Joseph Henry Shirk to Helen 
Martha Royce, at La Fayette, 
Ind., Nov., 1909. 

1903. Wesley Motley Angle to Ann Van 
Vranken Warner, at Scottsville, 
N. Y., Nov. 24, 1909. 

1903. Grenville Clark to Fanny Pick- 
man Dwight, at Boston, Nov. 27, 


1897. 
1808, 
1899. 
1899. 
1900. 
1902. 
1902. 
1902. 


1902, 


1909, 

[1903.] Granton Hall Dowse to Juliette 
Huntress, at Lowell, Oct. 14, 
1909. 


1908. Nathan Chandler Foot to Emma 
May Cobb, at Milton, Jan. 11, 
1910. 

1903. Robert Wynter Locke to Mrs. 
Hannah Willis Williams, at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., Nov. 18, 1909. 
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[1904.] Arthur Kinney Adams to Helen 
Terry, at Socorro, N. M., Dec. 22, 
1909. 

1904. William Harris Laird Bell to 
Nathalie Fairbank, at Hubbard 
Woods, Ill., Nov. 11, 1909. 

1904. Albert Goodhue to Elizabeth Bur- 
rell Mansfield, at Salem, Dec. 2, 
1909. 

1904. Merwin Kimball Hart to Katha- 
rine Margaret Crouse, at Utica, 
N. Y., Nov. 20, 1909. 

1904. Richard Townsend Henshaw to 
Clara Ambler Venable, at Litch- 
field, Conn., July 29, 1908. 

1905. Ray Atherton to Constance Cool- 
idge at Paris, France, Jan. 25, 
1910. 

1905. Arthur Ware Locke to Margaret 
Griswold, at Cambridge, Nov. 4, 
1909. 

1905. Arthur Murtland Scully to Anne 
Robinson Burgwin, at Pittsburg, 
Pa., Dec. 30, 1909. 

[1905.] Channing Weare Souther to 
Marguerite Chapman, at Canton, 
Dec. 15, 1909. 

1906. Reuel Williams Beach to Ruth 
Walcott Stetson, at Bangor, Me., 
Nov. 9, 1909. 

[1906.] Ephron Catlin, Jr., to Emma 
Drew, at St. Louis, Mo., May 12, 
1909. 

1906. George Albert Coleman to Ade- 
laide Morean, at Niagara Falls, 
Ont., Nov. 1, 1908. 

1906. Robert Grant, Jr., to Priscilla 
Cresson Stackpole, at Boston, 
Jan. 1, 1910. 

[1906.] Charles Davis Hodges to Ethel 
G. Fuller, Dec. 27, 1906. 

1906. Walter Willson Metcalf to Mrs. 
Dorothy Prindall Norman, at 
Westborough, Dec. 31, 1909. 

1906. Louis John de Grenon de Milhau 
to Renée Noél Gourd, at New 
York, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1909. 

1906. John Murdoch, Jr., to Alice Lor- 


riaux Abbott, at Cambridge, Dec. 
6, 1909. ‘ 

[1906.] William Alonzo Quigley to Mar- 
garet E. Cornell, at Roxbury, 
Dec. 30, 1908. 

1906 Robert Wilkinson Skinner, Jr., to 
Sarah Purdy McElroy, at Bever- 
ley, N. J., Jan. 15, 1910. 

1906. George Francis Will to Katharine 
Herndon Sterrett, at Lakota, 
N. D., July 4, 1909. 

[1907.] Parker Hayward Daggett to 
Esther Isabelle Jarvis, at Dor- 
chester, Jan. 17, 1910. 

[1907.] Ralph Sumner Richmond to 
Edith Waterman, at Providence, 
R. L, Nov. 2, 1909. 

1907. John Jay Rowe to Grace Sherlock 
Probasco, at Cincinnati, O., Nov. 
24, 1909. 

[1907.] Howard Ernest Waterbury to 
Esther M. Ely, at Newton Centre, 
Dec. 17. 1909. 

[1909.] Christopher Whitney Bartlett to 
Mabelle Holbrook Bean, at Hud- 
son, Oct. 11, 1909. 

[1909.] Thomas Hays Campbell to Zoe 
Ethel Lovejoy, at Aberdeen, S. D., 
Dec. 29, 1909. 

[1909.] Arthur Bayley Cleaveland to 
Emily Renwick, at Flatbush, N. 
Y., June 28, 1909 

[1909.] LeRoy Webster Cummings to 
Isabel Cove, at Cambridge, July 
29, 1907. 

[1909.] Frank Garrison Dillard to Ade- 
line Chamberlain, at St. Louis, 
Mo., Oct. 28, 1909. 

[1909.] Luther Forrester Elliott to Hat- 
tie B. Hill, at Northwood Ridge, 
N. H., July 23, 1889. 

1909. Roy Wilson Follett to Grace 
Huntington Parker, at N. Attle- 
boro, Dec. 24, 1909. 

[1909.] William Albert Fotch to Marie 
Anna Gall, at Boston, June 22, 
1909. 
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1909. Harold Inman Gosline, to Eula 
Maud Dawes, at Albany, N. Y., 
Aug. 22, 1906. 

Francis Browne Grinnell, to 

Elizabeth Merrihew Plummer, at 

New Bedford, Feb. 25, 1909 

George Randolph Grua to Eliza- 

beth Esther Caverly, at Cam- 

bridge, Oct. 15, 1909. 

[1909.] John Kearsley Mitchell Harrison 

to Agnes Helen Heath, at Boston, 

April 15, 1909. 

Edmund Sears Kelley to Anne 

Bragdon Pingree, at Cambridge, 

June 30, 1909. 

Malcolm Aaron Keyser to Bessie 

Callison, at Gage, Okla., April 13, 

1909. 

[1909.] Edward Painter McMurtry to 
Doris Irené Meyer, at New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 10, 1909. 

[1909.] Ralph Coolidge Mulligan to 
Margaret Lee Halsted, at Paw: 
tucket, R. I., Dec. 24, 1907. 

[1909.] Frank Loring Preston to Alice 
Roberts Parrish, at Hopkinton, 
N. H., Sept. 12, 1908. 

[1909.] Charles Matlock Price to Ruth 
Alexander Madden, at New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 21, 1909. 

[1909.] Ralph Barton Sanders to Edith 
Calista Larsen, at Green Bay, 
Wis., Sept. 18, 1907. 

[1909.] Raymond Andrew Sapp to 
Bertha Evelyn Collins, at Knox- 
ville, Ill., June 16, 1909. 

[1909.] Joseph Hutchinson Stevenson to 
Hildegarde Kobbé, at Babylon, 
L. I, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1908. 

[1909.] Charles Hadley Watkins to Lina 
Burgess Woodside, at Malden, 
Feb. 2, 1910. 

S.B. 1899. Edwin Joseph Wolbach to 
Jeannette Heinsheimer, at Glen- 
wood, Ia., Nov. 3, 1909. 

S.B. 1903. Philip Fox to Agnes Whiting, 

at Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 1, 1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 
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S.B. 1903. Charles Wolcott Stark to 
Christina Louise Powell, at New 
York, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1909. 

S.B. 1903. James Herbert Young to 
Irene Hamilton, at Newark, N. J., 
Oct. 28, 1909. 

S.B. 1906. John Karlton Coutant to 
Alice Hoyt Smith, at Newburgh, 
N. Y., Jan. 5, 1910. 

Bussey. 1908. George Hartley Crosbie 
to Viola A. Rowley, at Joliet, Ind., 
Dec. 25, 1909. 

Ph.D. 1908. Jay William Hudson to 
May Bernard Small, at Boston, 
Aug. 11, 1909. 

M.D 1901. Harold Wellington Jones 
to Mrs. Evarts Ewing Munn, at 
Pittsfield, Jan. 1, 1910. 


NECROLOGY. 


Nov. 1, 1909, ro Jan. 31, 1910, 


With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 
PREPARED BY WM. H. TILLINGHAST, 

Editor of the Quing ial Catalogue of 

Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease of 
any Graduate or Temporary Member of any de- 
partment of the University is asked to send it to 
the Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue, Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





Graduates, 


The College. 
1786. Joshua Tufts, d. in 1767. 
1838. Henry Orne Stone, M.D., b. 7 
Mar., 1818, at Salem; d. at Fram- 
ingham, 13 Dec., 1909. 
Henry Nathan Stone, b. 20 April, 
1823, at Boston; d. at Ashmont, 
10 Dec., 1909. 
Henry AugustinusJohnson, LL.B., 
b. 17 Feb., 1825, at Fairhaven; d. 
at Boston, 23 Dec., 1909. 
Jerome Bonaparte Kimball, b. 4 
Jan., 1832, at Southbridge; d. at 
Providence, R. I., $ Dec., 1909. 


1843. 


1844. 


1852. 






































1852. 


1854. 


1855. 


1855. 


1861. 


1861. 


1863. 


1866. 


1868. 


1871. 


1871. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1875. 


1876 


William Fiske Wheeler, b. 24 
June, 1830, at Brookfield; d. at 
Los Angeles, Cal., 23 Dec., 1907. 
Atherton Blight, b. 10 Nov., 1834, 
at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at New- 
port, R. I., 4 Nov., 1909. 
George Henry Hampson, b. 22 
Sept., 1832, at [Dover]; d. at Lex- 
ington, Ky., 18 Aug., 1907. 
Leonard Augustus Jones, LL.B., 
b. 18 Jan., 1832, at Templeton; 
d. at Boston, 9 Dec., 1909. 

John Prentiss Hopkinson, b. 18 
Oct., 1840, at Lowell; d, at Cam- 
bridge, 14 Jan., 1910. 

Albert Stetson, b. 6 Aug., 1834, at 
Kingston; d.at Los Angeles, Cal., 
26 Dec., 1909. 

Thomas Wetmore Bishop, b. 27 
Aug., 1840, at Boston; d. at Au- 
burndale, 8 Jan., 1910. 

George Conway Bent, b. 11 July, 
1844, at Boston; d. at German- 
town, Pa., 4 Oct., 1909. 

James Barr Ames, LL.B., LL.D., 
b. 22 June, 1846, at Boston; d. 
at Wilton, N. H., 8 Jan., 1910. 
Morgan Rotch, b. in 1848, at New 
Bedford; d. at New Bedford, 30 
Jan., 1910. 

Hamilton McKown Twombly, b. 
11 Aug., 1849, at Boston; d. at 
Madison, N. J., 11 Jan., 1910. 
William James Lloyd, S.T.B., b. 
18 Feb., 1848, at Pottsville, Pa.; 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 22 Dec., 
1908. 

Samuel Blair Griffith, b. 12 Mar., 
1852, at Mercer, Pa.; d. at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 19 Oct., 1909. 
George Gordon Gammans, LL.B., 
b. 1 Nov., 1853, at Chelsea; d. at 
Portland, Ore., 15 Jan., 1910. 
James Howard Welles, b. 28 June, 
1858, at Glastonbury, Conn.; d. 
at Norwich, Conn., 30 June, 1909. 
. Samuel McCully Black, b. 28 Jan., 
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1888. 


1888. 


1890. 


1891. 


1893. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1899. 


1902. 


1904. 


1906. 
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1846, at Amherst, N. S.; d. at St. 
John, N. B., 23 Aug., 1909. 
Marshall John Gasquet, b. 15 
Dec., 1867, at New Orleans, La.; 
d. at Asheville, N. Carolina, 24 
Oct., 1908. 

Allan Thacher Simpkins, b. 16 
Mar., 1867, at St. Louis, Mo.; d. 
at St. Louis, Mo., 30 June, 1904. 
Allen Lewis, b. 19 June, 1868, at 
Indianapolis, Ind.; d. at Leysin, 
Switzerland, 30 Dec., 1909. 
Alfred David Kohn, b. 24 Mar., 
1869, at Chicago, Ill.; d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 2 Dec., 1909. 

Donald Churchill, M.D., b. 20 
May, 1870, at Andover; d. at 
Providence, R. I., 28 Nov., 1909. 
Marx Morton Bechhold, b. 24 
Nov., 1872, at Hermon, N. Y.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 12 Jan., 1904. 
William Albert Butler, b. 23 Oct., 
1870, at Milford, N. H.; d. at Mil- 
ford, N. H., 11 June, 1902. 
John Lawrence Riker, b. 12 April, 
1873, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 25 March, 1909. 
Joseph Parker Warren, A.M., 
Ph.D., b. 5 Oct., 1873, at West- 
field; d. at Chicago, IIl., 5 Dec., 
1909, 

Henry Everett O’Brien, b. 12 
Feb., 1876, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Briarcliff, N. Y., 16 Jan., 
1910. 

Arthur White Talmadge, b. 25 
Feb., 1880, at Netherwood, N. J.; 
d. at Prescott, Arizona, 10 Jan., 
1910. 

Andrew Bryson Taylor, b. 16 Jan., 
1883, at Washington, D. C.; d. 
near New Castle, Delaware, 22 
Nov., 1909. 

Albert Frederick Veenfliet,.LL.B., 
b. 16 Dec., 1884, at St. Mary’s, 
Ohio; d. at St. Mary’s, Ohio, 10 
Nov., 1909. 

















1864. 


1849. 


1851. 


1852. 


1856. 


1859. 


1862. 


1863. 


1863. 


1863. 


1864. 


1867. 


1867. 


1867. 


1870. 


1910.] 





Scientific School. 
Charles Arthur Hoyt, b. 22 Nov., 
1842, at Deerfield; d. in 1903. 


Medical School. 
Charles Harrison Shackford, b. 
9 Aug., 1824, at Barrington, N. H.; 
d. at Chelsea, 24 Dec., 1909. 
Albert Henry Blanchard, b. 25 
June, 1828, at Boston; d. at Sher- 
born, 5 Dec., 1909, 

John Bogardus Hill, b. 19 Feb., 
1831, at Boston; d. at Boston, 9 
Dec., 1909. 

John Skinner, b. 16 Feb., 1824, in 
King’s Co., N. S.; d. at Roxbury, 
28 Dec.. 1909. 

Harlin Henry Pillsbury, b. 15 May, 
1833, at Hampstead, N. H.; d. at 
Los Angeles, Cal., 26 Dec., 1907. 
William Lyman Faxon, b. 25 
Mar., 1837, at Quincy: d. at 
North Wilmington, 19 Jan., 1910. 
William Henry Finn, b. 8 Oct. 
1835, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 5 May, 1909. 
Elisha Hervey Quimby, b. 15 
May, 1833, at Salem; d. 27 May, 
1907. 

Emerson Warner, b. 30 April, 
1831, at New Braintree; d. at 
Worcester, 30 Dec., 1905. 

Arnold Sanford, b. in 1840, at 
Burlington, N. S.; d. at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 24 April, 1908. 

Walter Channing Blaisdell, b. 19 
May, 1844, at Boston; d. at Ever- 
ett, 14 Nov., 1909. 

David Hunt, b. at Cranston, R. I.; 
d. at Cleveland, O., 7 Oct., 1907. 
James Vaughan Tabor, b. 15 


May, 1820, at Upham, King’s Co., 
N. B.; d. at Hodgdon, Me., 24 
Oct., 1905. 

Patrick Freebern Gavin, b. in 
1844, at Roscommon, Ireland; d. 
at South Boston, 22 Dec., 1909. 
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1870. Erasmus Darwin Leavitt, b. in 
1833, at Grantham, N. H.; d. at 
Butte, Montana, 30 Nov., 1909. 

1872. Peter Henry McMillan, b. 23 
May, 1845, at Pictou, N. S.; d. at 
New Glasgow, N. S., 26 July, 
1907. 

1878. Joseph Franklin Perry, b. 11 July, 
1846, at Biddeford, Me.; d. at 
Boston, 31 Dec., 1909. 

1874. Morris Plumer Wheeler, b. 7 
Nov., 1842, at Manchester, N. 
H.; d. at Dorchester, 21 Jan., 
1910. 

1875." John Henry Burchmore, b. 12 
Nov., 1849, at Salem; d. at Evan- 
ston, Ill., 8 June, 1907. 

1876. Charles Kimball Cutter, b. 15 
Mar., 1851, at Somerville; d. at 
Somerville, 11 Nov., 1909. 

1879. Charles Eugene Meader, b. 16 
Aug., 1852, at Newmarket, N. H.; 
d. at Lynn, 27 Dec., 1909. 

1885. Charles Dana Jones, b. 21 Sept., 
1863, at Milton, N. H.; d. 2 July, 
1908. 

1885. Timothy Edward McOwen, b. 16 
Oct., 1861, at Lowell; d. at Low- 
ell, 5 May, 1909. 

1886. Michael Francis Moloney, b. 6 
Jan., 1862, at Killaloe, Co. Clare, 
Ireland; d. at New York, N. Y., 
18 Jan., 1906. 

1894. Henri Théophile Fontaine,.b. 22 
Aug., 1867, at La Prairie, Que., 
Canada; d. at Suncook, N. H., 
in Nov., 1909. 

1895. Charles Norton Lake, b. 21 Oct., 
1856, at Ypsilanti, Mich.; d. at 
Detroit, Mich., 25 Dec., 1909. 


Dental School. 

1874. Frederic Augustus Merrill, b. 5 
Sept., 1849, at Boston; d. at Dor- 
chester, 1 Jan., 1910. 

1890. Hermann Paal, b. 4 Jan., 1865, at 
Osnabriick, Hanover, Germany ; 
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d. at Dresden, Germany, 26 Nov., 
1907. 

Hugh Owen, b. 24 Dec., 1868, in 
New Zealand; d. at Auckland, 
N. Z., 25 Aug., 1909. 

Ernest Frederick Gabell, b. 9 
Mar., 1860, in the Isle of Wight, 
Eng. ; d. at London, Eng., in Nov., 
1904. 


Veterinary School. 
Edward Campbell Beckett, d. at 
Rochester, Vt., 25 Sept., 1909. 


Law School. . 
Edward Henry Daveis, b. in 
April, 1818, at Portland, Me.; d. 
at Portland, Me., 12 Dec., 1909. 
John William Price, d. in July, 
1905. 
Delos White Beadle, b. 17 Oct. 
1823, at St. Catherines, Ont., 
Can.; d. at Toronto, Ont., Can., 
30 Aug., 1905. 
Sereno Dwight Nickerson, b. 16 
Oct., 1823, at Boston; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 6 Nov., 1909. 
John Thompson Newton, b. 4 
Jan., 1823, at Richfield, O.; d. at 
Toledo, O., 6 July, 1908. 
David Shields Wilson, b. 12 April, 
1826, at Washington, Pa.; d. in 
Leetsdale Borough, Pa., 9 Feb., 
1906. 
Robert Fulton Strean, b. 29 July, 
1829, at Washington, Pa,; d. at 
Washington, Pa., 15 Jan., 1908. 
Charles Munroe Carter, b. 10 
Aug., 1829, at Athens, O.; d. 
at Washington, D. C., 2 Aug., 
1909. 
James Cross Collins, b. 10 May, 
1826, at Richmond, R. I.; d. at 
Providence, R. I., 30 Dec., 1909. 
Leavitt Hunt, b. 22 Feb., 1831, 
at Brattleborough, Vt.; d. at 
Weathersfield, Vt., 16 Feb., 1907. 
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William Henry Baldwin, d. at 
Norwood, O., 11 June, 1898. 
James Chamberlin, b. 27 June, 
1836, at Kelly, Pa.; d. at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 26 July, 1909. 
Charles Convers Goddard, b. 26 
Mar., 1836, at Zanesville, O.; d. 
at Gambier, O., 20 Sept., 1908. 
Francis Putnam Stevens, b. 4 Oct., 
1842, at Ashburnham; d. at Balti- 
more, Md., 16 Sept., 1906. 

John Miller Cresson Dickey, b. 6 
Jan., 1842, at Oxford, Pa.; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 29 Oct., 1908. 
Charles Pitts Robinson, d. at Pro- 
vidence, R. I., 20 Dec., 1909. 
Amasa Franklin Haradon, b. 15 
Sept., 1837, in Connecticut; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 27 June, 1909. 
Charles Mattoon Foster, d. 18 
July, 1907. 

Charles Sutherland Muir, b. 28 
Feb., 1848, at Shelburne, N. S.; d. 
at Parrsboro, N.S., 24 Jan., 1909. 
Albert Waling Van Winkle, b. 17 
Apr., 1842, at New York, N. Y.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 16 Dec., 1909. 
Louis James Blake, b. 26 May, 
1846, at Cornwall, Conn.; d. at 
Omaha, Neb., 14 July, 1905. 
Henry Hilyard, b. 3 April, 1847, at 
St. John, N. B.; d. at St. John, 
N. B., 22 Dec.. 1909. 

Andrew Russell Humes, b. 18 
Sept., 1847, at Knoxville, Tenn.; 
d. at Spring Lake Beach, N. J., 
9 June, 1905. 

Charles Lewis Ackerman, b. 1 
Oct., 1850, at New Orleans, La.; 
d. at San Francisco, Cal., 25 Jan., 
1909. 

John Henry Finlay, b. 20 April, 
1845, near Quincy, IIl.; d. at War- 
saw, Ill., 6 Dec., 1909. 

James Cornelius Bergen, b. 18 
Mar., 1851, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 22 Dec., 1906, 
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James Newfield Sprigg, d. at 
Quincy, Ill., 23 June, 1906. 
Frank Shepard Waterhouse, b. at 
Portland, Me.; d. at Portland, 
Me., 18 Sept., 1905. 

Frank Herbert Parlin, b. 23 May, 
1851, at East Winthrop, Me.; d. 
at Hallowell, Me., 9 Oct., 1907. 
Freeman Clark Griswold, b. 15 
Dec., 1858, at Greenfield; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 29 Jan., 1910. 
Robert Gurdon Thomson, b. 30 
Sept., 1860, in Saline Co., Mo.; 
d. at Slater, Mo., 27 March, 1897. 
Sheffield Shumway Sanborn, b. 2 
Sept., 1872, at San Diego, Cal.; 
d. near Nordhoff, Cal., 22 Dec., 
1905. 

Thomas Henry Robinson, b. 19 
Mar., 1873, at Phillipsville, Pa.; 
d. 21 Sept., 1909. 

Cleveland Rogers, b. 11 Feb., 
1880, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Wakefield, R. I., 1 Sept,, 1908. 


1876. 


1876. 


1879. 


1884. 


1895. 


1897. 


1898. 


1906. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1890. (A. M.) Alexander William Mac- 
Rae, b. 6 July, 1865, at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland; d. at St. John, 
N. B., 2 Nov., 1909. 

(A.M.) Herbert Miiller Hopkins, 
Ph.D., b. at Hannibal, Mo.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 14 Jan., 1910. 
(A.M.) Henry Shattuck Verrill, d. 
$1 Aug., 1902. 


1896. 


1898. 


Honorary Graduates. 

(S.T.D.) George Park Fisher, b. 
10 Aug., 1827, at Wrentham; d. at 
Litchfield, Conn., 20 Dec., 1909. 
(A.M.) Richard Watson Gilder, 
b. 8 Feb., 1844, at Bordentown, 
N. J.; d. at New York, N. Y., 18 
Nov., 1909. 

(A.M.) Charles Gross, b. 10 Feb., 
1857, at Troy, N. Y.; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 3 Dec., 1909. 


' 1886. 


1890. 


1901. 
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1904. (A.M.) Arthur Gilman, b. 22 June, 
1837, at Alton, Ill.; d. at Atlantic 
City, N. J., 27 Dec , 1909. 

1904. (S.T.D.) Theodore Thornton 
Munger, b: 5 Mar., 1830, at Bain- 
bridge, N. Y.; d. at New Haven, 
Conn., 11 Jan., 1910. 


Cemporarp fMembers, 


*,* Prepared from such data as reach the Ed- 
itor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard 
University. 

[1862.] Benjamin Rodman Weld, b. 2 
July, 1842, at Jamaica Plain; d. 
27 Nov., 1909. 

[1863.] John Lorrimer Graham Strong, 
b. 7 Feb., 1841 [New York, N. Y.]; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 9 Jan., 
1910. 

[1864.] Edward Belknap Haven, b. 6 
Apr., 1844, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 28 Dec., 1909. 

[1876.] Howard Lawrence Osgood, b. 24 
Oct., 1855, at Flushing, L. L., 
N. Y.; d. at Rochester, N. Y., 27 
Nov., 1909. 

[{1882.] Gordon Wendell, b. 5 Feb., 1859, 
at Boston; d. at New York, N. Y., 
31 Jan., 1910. 

[1896.] Lamar Middleton, b. 29 July, 
1872, at Mobile, Ala.; d. at Paris, 
France, 9 Dec., 1909. 

[1897.] Howard Alden Reed, b. 16 Sept., 
1875, at Philadelphia, Pa,; d. 2 
Jan., 1910. 

[1910.] Frederic Hilborn Hall, b. 13 
Nov., 1889, at Cambridge; d. at 
Cambridge, 14 Jan., 1910. 

[1910.] Mellen Chamberlain Peirce, b. 
18 July, 1886, at Bangor, Me.; d. 
at Bangor, Me., 11 Nov., 1909. 

[Sci. S. 1868.] Thomas Motley, b. 17 
Jan., 1847, at New Bedford; d. 
at Boston, 7 Dec., 1909. 

[Sci. S. 1897.] George Franklin Neal, 
b. 26 Aug., 1875, at Brockton; d. 
26 Nov., 1909. 
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(M. S. 1891.] Frank Bradford Sprague, 
d. 17 Nov., 1909. 

[L. S. 1841.] Sylvester Dana, b. 19 Oct., 
1816, at Orford, N. H.; d. at Con- 
cord, N. H., 4 Jan., 1910. 

[L. S. 1859.] Francis Charles Zacharie, 
d. at New Orleans, La., 6 Jan., 
1910. 

(L. S. 1862.] George Bernard Bonney, 
b. in 1839; d. at New York, N. Y., 
11 Nov., 1909. 

(Gr. S. Arts and Sci. 1865.] William Ar- 
nold Stevens, b. in 1839, at Gran- 
ville, O.; d. at Rochester, N. Y., 
2 Jan., 1910. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


A committee of five has been ap- 
pointed by the United States for the sci- 
entific study of pellagra. Prof. M. J. 
Rosenau of the Harvard Medical School 
has been appointed on the committee. 

Prof. Wm. James, a ’69, is an asso- 
ciate member of the French Academy of 
Political and Moral Sciences. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety has awarded to Prof. C. S. Sargent, 
62, of Harvard, the White gold medal as 
being the person who has done the 
most to advance the cause of horticult- 
ure during the last year. The medal is 
new, and its award was made possible 
through a gift of $2500 from George 
Robert White. 

The trustees and editors of the Har- 
vard Advocate will be glad to receive the 
board pictures for the following years: 
68, 69, °70, °71, 72, °73, 90, 92, and 94. 

Among the officers of the Unitarian 
Club for 1910 are: Pres., C. W. Eliot, ’53; 
vice-pres., J. D. Long, ’57; treas., Dr. F. 
H. Brown, ’57; sec., C. W. Birtwell, ’85. 

Among the officers of the National 
Automobile Association for 1910 are 
Frederic Tudor, ’91, pres., and A. G. 
Bullock, °68, Ist vice-pres. 


Prof. J. D. M. Ford, ’94, is 2d vice- 
pres., Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83, is 
sec., and W. G. Howard, ’91, is treas. of 
the Modern Language Association of 
America. 

The executive committee of the Har- 
vard Dining Council recently adopted 
the following resolution: “An allowance 
of ten cents a meal will be made for each 
week-end absence for not less than three 
nor more than eight consecutive meals, 
two of which must be on Sunday. Such 
allowances will be made upon applica- 
tion to the auditor at least one meal in 
advance.” 

The annual joint dinner of the Har- 
vard Engineering Society and the Asso- 
ciation of Harvard Engineers will be 
held in the Union on March 12. 

The American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers has appointed Prof. A. E. 
Kennelly president of the U. S. National 
Committee of the International Electro- 
technical Commission. 

Prof. Arthur Pope has completed a 
large canvas for the high altar of the 
Church of St. Martin and St. Augustine, 
Lenox St., Boston. It represents the 
Madonna and Child enthroned, with St. 
Martin and St. Augustine on either side. 
The architectural frame for the picture 
was designed by Prof. W. L. Mowll. 

Prof. G. P. Baxter has been reappointed 
a Research Associate of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, and a grant of 
$1000 has been made to him for the coa- 
tinuation of investigations upon atomic 
weights. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, s ’62, has been 
appointed Honorary Academician of the 
Museum of the National University of 
La Plata in the Section of the Natural 
Sciences. 

Class Day comes on June 24 and Com- 
mencement on June 29. 

R. S. Loomis, 1G., has been chosen 
Rhodes Scholar from Massachusetts. 
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President and Mrs. Lowell issued the 
following invitation to the members of 
the University:: “President and Mrs, 
Lowell cordially invite students of the 
University who remain in Cambridge 
during the recess, to their house, 17 
Quincy Street., from 8.30 to 10.30 o'clock 
on Christmas Eve, December 24.” 

Pres. G. E. Horr, D.D., of the Newton 
Theological Institution, will give the 
Dudleian Lecture for the current aca- 
demic year. The subject of the lecture is 
the fourth in the series prescribed by 
Judge Paul Dudley. 

The annual dinner of the Signet Alum- 
ni Association was given at the Club 
House on Jan. 17. The guest of honor 
was Prof. Eduard Meyer, of Berlin, 
Visiting Professor of Ancient History. 

The Phi Beta Kappa oraticn on June 
30 will be delivered by Gov. C. E. 
Hughes, of New York, and the poem by 
Rev. Henry van Dyke, p ’94, of Prince- 
ton University. 

Letters have been sent out by the Com- 
mittee of the Overseers to visit the Chem- 
ical Laboratories and by the Department 
of Chemistry asking for contributions 
for the erection of new buildings. For 
the construction of the first building, 
$53,000 has already been pledged. All 
contributions should be sent to the 
Treasurer of the University, C. F. 
Adams, 2d, 50 State St., Boston. 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Harvard Odontologicat Society took place 
at Young’s Hotel on Jan. 20, and was at- 
tended by 50 members. Dr. J. W. Esta- 
brook, president of the society, presided. 
Addresses were made by Dr. N. B. Nes- 
bett and Dr. C. T. Warner. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year were Dr. J. 
W. Estabrook, pres.; Dr. C. G. Pike, 
sec.; Dr. H. W. Hardy, treas.; Dr. Rob- 
ert Whitehill, editor; Dr. C. G. Pike, 
chairman, Dr. A. H. St. C. Chase, and 
Dr. A. I. Hadley, exee com. 
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The exhibition of Japanese prints at 
the Fogg Art Museum was replaced by a 
special loan exhibit of drawings by Rus- 
kin. The exhibition was made in memory 
of Charles Eliot Norton, °46. A large 
part of the drawings in the exhibition 
were given by Ruskin himself to Prof. 
Norton, and were loaned by members of 
the Norton family. In addition to the 
drawings, there were several etchings by 
Ruskin and engravings after his draw- 
ings, besides reproductions of original 
drawings in volumes of the “Library 
Edition of Ruskin’s Works,” shown in 
the cases in the Print Room. 

Prof. E. E. Southard, ’97, is secretary 
of the Sub-committee on Insanity under 
the Committee on Eugenics, American 
Breeders’ Association. eS 

The executive committee of the Har- 
vard Alumni Association at its meeting on 
Jan. 12, selected Theodore Roosevelt, 80, 
President of the Association, and J. J. 
Storrow, ’85, Chief Marshal at Com- 
mencement 1910. 

Prof. Thomas Dwight, ’66, is an Hon- 
orary Member of the Anatomical Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Pasteur Medal was won this year 
by C. Sager Collier, 11, of Kinderhook, 
N. Y. H. B. Ehrmann, 712, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., received honorable mention. 
The judges were Professors I. L. Winter 
and C. H. C. Wright and Mr. R. W. 
Kelso. 

After 30 years’ service Col. C. R. Cod- 
man, "49, has resigned as president of 
the Mass. Homceopathic Hospital. W. 
T. Piper,’74, succeeds him. 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Zodlogists Prof. E. L. 
Mark was appointed a delegate to the 
International Zodlogical Congress to be 
held at Graz, Austria, in the summer of 
1910, and Asst. Prof. H. W. Rand was 
elected secretary of the Eastern Branch 
of the Society. 
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P. H. Allen, ’04, of Boston, was recent- 
ly awarded the first Paderewski prize of 
#1000 for a Symphony in D major. 
He received his early training in the 
Harvard Department of Music and for 
the last few years has been studying in 
Italy and in Germany. 

At the annual banquet of the M. I. T. 
Alumni Association on Jan. 19, Pres. 
Lowell said in part: “There has been a 
feeling in America that its educational 
institutions were rivals, and they are in 
a sense; but the success of one does not 
injure the prestige of the other, even if 
these institutions are close together. 
Rogers founded Technology in Boston 
because he considered the best field a 
place where education was already abun- 
dant. We are all on the same side, but 
let us never forget the means to the end 
— the welfare of our country and man- 
kind. Harvard and Technology must 
stand together through thick and thin in 
all this work.” 

Early in the year there was a free ex- 
hibition of 700 photographs illustrating 
the flora, fauna, and scenery of central 
and western China. These photographs 
are the property of the Arnold Arbor- 
etum, and were made by E. H. Wil- 
son, the head of the Arboretum botan- 
ical exploration expedition, during the 
years 1907-08. ‘The collection is of 
great value and interest, for it con- 
tains the first pictures which have been 
made of the plants of western China, 
many of which are new to science. In 
addition to the botanical subjects there 
are photographs of birds, animals, and 
objects of architectural and archolog- 
ical interest. 

N. T. Kidder has generously assumed 
the entire expense of the addition now 
being built for the Gray Herbarium, 
amounting to about $11,000. The Cor- 
poration has voted to have this addition 
called the Kidder Wing. 





At the meeting of the Botanical Society 
of America, in Boston (December 27-31) 
with Prof. Roland Thaxter, ’82, as presi- 
dent, Prof. W. G. Farlow, °66, read a 
paper on “‘ A Consideration of the Species 
Plantarum of Linnzeus as a Basis for the 
Starting-point of the Nomenclature of 
Cryptogams”’; Prof. E. C. Jeffrey read a 
paper on the *‘ Morphology of a Remark- 
able New Gymnospermous Genus” ; and 
Prof. M. L. Fernald gave an illustrated 
lecture on “The Distribution of the 
Vascular Plants of the Gaspé Peninsula, 
Quebec.” 

Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, is an Honor- 
ary Foreign Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Literature. 

Prof. G. H. Parker has delivered a 
course of eight lectures before the Lowell 
Institute, on “The Human Sense 
Organs.” 

Several changes have recently been 
made in the arrangement of offices in 
University Hall. Dean Briggs and Mr. 
C. M. Stearns, Regent, have moved from 
University 5 to University 10. Dean 
Haskins of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences now has offices in Rooms 
23 and 24, Several rooms on the third 
floor have been allotted to the persons 
employed in the publishing of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue. The offices of Prof. 
Ropes are in some rooms lately finished 
on the top floor. 

On Jan. 18 the Deutscher Verein held 
a “‘Fest-Kneipe” in the Assembly Room 
of the Union to celebrate the 209th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Kingdom 
of Prussia and the 49th anniversary of the 
founding of the German Empire. Prof. 
Eduard Meyer spoke on “The Signi- 
ficance of the Day,” Prof. A. B. Hart, 
’80, on “ Bismarck as a Commonwealth 
Builder,” and Prof. Kuno Francke, 
Prof. W. B. Munro, and Major Bigelow, 
of the Mass. Institute of Technology, 
spoke informally. 
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At the award of academic distinctions 
in Sanders Theatre, Dec. 17, Dean Hurl- 
but presided, and President Lowell de- 
livered the address. 

All men in the University who were 
connected with the production of the 
Dramatic Club play, The Scarecrow, gave 
a complimentary dinner on Dec. 10 at 
Washington Court, in honor of Percy 
MacKaye, ’97, the author of the play. 
Besides Mr. MacKaye, there were present 
and spoke Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87, H. T. 
Parker, dramatic critic of the Boston 
Transcript, H. Hagedorn, 07, and G. H. 
Trader, who had complete charge of the 
production Dec. 10. 

The annual Cercle Frangais lectures 
will be given this year by M. Emile Bou- 
troux, of the Institut de France. There 
will be four public lectures in French, to 
be given at 4 p.M., in the New Lecture 
Hall, viz.: Mar. 8, Pascal. Mar. 10, Au- 
guste Comte. Mar. 17, L’essence de la 
religion. Mar. 22, Le mouvement philo- 
sophique contemporain en France. M. 
Boutroux will also give 8 lectures on 
‘*Contingence et Liberté.” As these lec- 
tures will be of interest to students of 
philosophy, and especially to those who 
take Philosophy 4, they will be given 
immediately after the regular lectures in 
that course, in Emerson D, at 4.30 P.., 
on March 7, 9, 11, 14, 16, 18, 21, and 28. 
These lectures will be open to members 
of the University. 

Since the return of the DeMilhau Pea- 
body Museum South American Expedi- 
tion, Dr. W. C. Farabee has received 
from the Universidad Mayor de San 
Marcos de Lima a diploma as Honorary 
Member of the Faculty of Sciences in the 
University, for “scientific merits and im- 
portant services rendered to the Govern- 
ment of Peru.” Besides the formal com- 
munication from the university, a per- 
sonal letter from the President of the 
Republic accompanied the diploma. 
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A bureau of translating and abstract- 
ing books and articles in foreign lan- 
guages has been organized in Gore Hall 
for the use of professors and instructors 
of the University. Those desiring to en- 
gage the services of competent persons 
to do such should apply to the Librarian. 
The languages covered are: French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, Dutch, 
Russian, Polish, Yiddish, Czech, Japan- 
ese, and Chinese. The proposed scale of 
charges are 50 cents an hour for work in 
translating the simpler foreign languages, 
75 cents in the case of the more unusual 
languages, and $1 an hour for the work 
of abstracting. 

The Harvard Aeronautical Society is 
constructing an aeroplane. At the meet- 
ing of the Society on Jan. 25, announce- 
ments were made regarding the sections 
which members may join to do practical 
work. There will be an aeroplane sec- 
tion, a glider section, two engine sections 
and a ground committee. The aeroplane 
section will be limited to about 12 men, 
of whom one or two will be needed for 
wire work. This section under compet- 
ent supervision will have entire charge 
of building the aeroplane. The glider 
section, limited to ten men, will build the 
glider now planned, and experiment with 
it. One engine section under Prof. L. S. 
Marks will consider the advisability of 
planning an engine. The other engine 
section will do the adapting when the 
necessary engine is either constructed or 
bought. The ground committee will 
look around the country in the vicinity of 
Boston for a good experimenting-ground. 
Men who have not joined sections and 
wish to do so should notify the secretary, 
E. C. Brown, '12, 7 Holyoke St., signify- 
ing which section they prefer. 

Bhagavandas Kevaldas, of Surat, 
sometime assistant of the late Professor 
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service, and for many years employed in 
finding and buying Indian manuscripts 
for the government collections at Poona, 
sent hither, for sale on approval, some 
three hundred manuscripts. These have 
been added to the Harvard collections 
(partly the bequest of Fitzedward Hall, 
Class of 1846, and partly purchases made 
by Professor Lanman in India), which 
thus number now nearly eighteen hun- 
dred manuscripts. The whole is by far 
the richest Indian collection in America. 

There has been placed on exhibition 
in the Geological Museum a model, in 
plaster-of-Paris, of the mean hourly tem- 
peratures of Boston, which is unique of 
its kind. This model, which was made by 
A. H. Palmer, A.M. ’09, was constructed 
as a part of the regular work in the re- 
search course in Climatology given by 
Prof. R. DeC. Ward. The model is two 
feet long, and one foot wide, and its three 
dimensions show months, hours, and tem- 
peratures. Along one side of the rect- 
angular base vertical lines are drawn, at 
equal distances apart, to show the 24 
hours, and along the other side 12 vertical 
lines represent the months. The heights 
of the upper surface of the model, above 
the base, represent the mean hourly tem- 
peratures. This upper surface is subdi- 
vided into 12 areas, representing different 
degrees of heat and cold, and each area 
is colored, different shades of red being 
used for the higher temperatures, and 
different shades of blue for the lower. By 
means of this model it is possible to as- 
certain, easily and with great accuracy, 
the mean temperature of any hour of 
any month in the year. The data used in 
the construction are those obtained at 
the Boston office of the United States 
Weather Bureau during the period 1890- 
1905. The total number of observations 
used was 131,472. The modeling of 
climatological data in clay or plaster- 
of-Paris is a wholly new idea, and such 





models are likely to be of great value in 
climatological instruction. 

In accordance with the vote passed at 
the annual meeting last spring and later 
confirmed by the Council, arrangements 
have been made by which the Harvard 
Engineering Journal has become the of- 
ficial organ of the Association of Har- 
vard Engineers. This arrangement will 
keep the alumni engaged in the engin- 
eering professions in touch with the 
technical work that is being carried on at 
Harvard, and will also prove an effective 
method of promoting the interests of the 
new Graduate School of Applied Science. 
Applications are constantly being re- 
ceived for Harvard graduates to fill posi- 
tions in the engineering and commercial 
fields. To provide an effective means of 
dealing with these requests, it is proposed 
to establish a registration bureau by 
means of which opportunities for em- 
ployment may be communicated to mem- 
bers of the Association and recent gradu- 
ates who are looking for positions. To 
make this plan generally useful, mem- 
bers seeking new positions should com- 
municate with the Secretary, Prof. F. L. 
Kennedy, 43 Appleton St., Cambridge. 

In January, the committee in charge 
of the Spanish War Memorial Tablet re- 
ported that it had received subscriptions 
amounting to $2684. The tablet in place 
will cost $3000, and therefore $316 is 
needed to complete the work. There are 
doubtless many Harvard men who have 
not yet given to this fund who would like 
to do so. Subscriptions may be sent to 
Henry S. Thompson, ’99, treasurer of 
the Union, 181 State St., Boston. The 
memorial is to be placed over the centre 
door in the Living-Room of the Union in 
memory of the 11 Harvard men who died 
in the Spanish War. Mr. Bela L. Pratt, 
the well-known sculptor who designed 
the medal in honor of Pres. Eliot, has 
completed the model for the tablet, and it 
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is expected that the bronze will be fin- 
ished very shortly. The committee in 
charge of the project is composed of 
Prof. I. N. Hollis, h 99, M. Donald, ’99, 
H. S. Thompson, ’99, H. James, 2d, ’99, 
L. K. Lunt, ’09. 

The Dedication of the new Dental 
School Building began by a public in- 
spection of the building from 9 to 1 o’clock 
on Dec. 7. That afternoon, there was a 
tea for invited guests, and in the evening 
a reception to all men registered in the 
University. At 2.30 p. Mm. on Dec. 8 exer- 
cises were held in Sanders Theatre, as 
follows: ‘The Heavens Proclaim Him,” 
by the Alumni Chorus; prayer by Dr. 
F. G. Peabody, '69; address by Prof. 
Eugene H. Smith, d°74, Dean of the Den- 
tal School; address, by Prof. Henry A. 
Christian, p’03, M.D., Dean of the Med- 
ical School; “ Unfold Ye Portals,” by the 
Alumni Chorus; address, by Dr. George 
V. I. Brown, of the University of Iowa; 
address by President Eliot; C. A. Cool- 
idge, ’81, representing the firm of Shep- 
ley, Rutan and Coolidge, architects of the 
new building, handed the keys to Pre- 
sident Lowell, who made a brief address 
of acceptance; “Loyal Song,” by the 
Alumni Chorus; Benediction, by W. W. 
Fenn, ’84, Dean of the Divinity School. 
The Administrative Board of the Dental 
School concluded the two days of dedi- 
cation by a banquet to 200 specially in- 
vited guests at the Hotel Somerset, Bos- 
ton, at which speeches were made by 
President Eliot, President Lowell, Dean 
Fenn, Dr. G. V. I. Brown, Dr. G. H. 
Monks, ’75, Dr. E. H. Smith, Dr. W. 
H. Potter, d°78, and Dr. C. A. Brackett, 
d’73. 

— Comparative Registration Statis- 
tics. A pamphlet recently published by 
Professor Rudolf Tombo, Jr., of Colum- 
bia University, gives an interesting com- 
parison of registration statistics in 28 
leading American universities. These 
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figures show considerable gains through- 
out the United States, although four uni- 
versities, Iowa, Minnesota, New York, 
and Yale, show a loss as compared with 
1908. During 1909 Columbia, Chicago, 
Wisconsin, California, Cornell, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania made the greatest 
gains, in the order named. According to 
the figures for 1909, the 28 universities 
rank as follows: 


1. Columbia, 6132 16. Ohio, 3012 
2. Harvard, 5558 17. Missouri, 2589 
3 Chicago, 5487 18. Texas, 2492 
4. Michigan, 5259 19. Iowa, 2246 
5. Cornell, 5028 20. Indiana, 2231 
6. Pennsylvania, 4857 21. Kansas, 2144 
7. Illinois, 4502 22. Tulane, 1882 
8. Minnesota, 4351 23. Stanford, 1620 
9. Wisconsin, 4245 24. Princeton, 1400 
10. California, 4084 25. Western Re- 

11. N. Y. Univ. 3834 serve, 1083 
12. Nebraska, 3402 26 Washington, 1003 
13. Yale, 3276 27. Virginia, 767 
14. Syracuse, 3248 28, Johns Hop- 

15. Northwestern, 3197 kins, 710 


With a few exceptions there have been 
general gains in the attendance of the 
male undergraduate academic depart- 
ments, the most important increases be- 
ing shown by Princeton, Nebraska, Stan+ 
ford, and Kansas. The enrolment of un- 
dergraduate women also shows a satis- 
factory general increase; at Cornell and 
Syracuse the number of undergraduate 
women is larger than that of the men. 
Harvard continues to lead in the number 
of male academic students, being fol- 
lowed by Yale, Princeton, Michigan, 
Chicago, Wisconsin, Columbia, and 
Minnesota. 

—A World-Wide Registration. It has 
been said that registration from a given 
locality varies with the number of gradu- 
ates living there and it has been estimated 
that from 1893 to 1908 the number of 
Harvard students coming from Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, 
Kansas, California, Colorado, Oregon, 
Washington, and North and South Da- 
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kota, Missouri, and Kentucky comprise 
about 14 per cent of the entire registra- 
tion, and that this percentage has been 
maintained, although within the last four- 
teen years the total registration has dou- 
bled. This year the total enrolment in 
all departments, not including the Sum- 
mer School or Radcliffe, is 4046. Of this 
number, 15] are foreigners. The enrol- 
ment by States is: Massachusetts, 1942; 
New York, 457; Pennsylvania, 175 ; Ohio, 
162; Illinois, 112; Maine, 97; New Hamp- 
shire, 72; Rhode Island, 70; California, 
63; New Jersey, 63; Indiana, 54; Mis- 
souri, 54; Iowa, 51; Connecticut, 48; 
Minnesota. 41; Vermont, 32; Michigan, 
$1; Colorado, 27; Maryland, 27; Ken- 
tucky, 26; Washington, 26; District of 
Columbia, 22; Kansas, 21; Oregon, 19; 
Wisconsin, 18; Georgia, 17; Nebraska, 
17; Texas, 15; Tennessee, 14; South 
Carolina, 13; South Dakota, 13; North 
Carolina, 11; Virginia, 11; Alabama, 10; 
Mississippi, 10; Montana, 8; North Da- 
kota, 5; Idaho, 5; Utah, 5; Wyoming, 5; 
Arkansas, 4; Delaware, 4; Oklahoma, 4; 
Florida, 3; West Virginia, 3; Arizona, 2; 
Louisiana, 2; Nevada, 2; New Mexico, 2. 
The insular possessions send as follows: 
Hawaii, 10; Porto Rico, 5; Philippines, 1. 
From foreign countries come: Canada, 
35; China, 20; Japan, 14; Germany, 9; 
France, 7; Russia, 5; India, 5; Cuba, 4; 
England, 4; Panama, 3; Siam, 3; Tur- 
key, 3; Armenia, 2, British West Indies, 
2; Bulgaria, 2; Mexico, 2; Peru, 2; South 
Africa, 2; Argentina, 1; Brazil, 1; Co- 
lombia, 1; Dutch Guiana, 1; Hungary, 1; 
Ireland, 1; Italy, 1; New Zealand, 1; 
Spain, 1; Switzerland, 1. From the fore- 
going figures it appears that the represen- 
tation of Massachusetts is 56 per cent of 
the College enrolment, 39 per cent of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
27 per cent of the Law School, 58 per 
cent of the Medical and Dental Schools, 
and 48 per cent of the University enrol- 





ment. The foreign representation is 3 
per cent of the College, 9 per cent of the 
Graduate Schools, 2 per cent of Law, 6 
per cent of Medical and Dental, and 4 
per cent of the total. 

— The Trees in the Yard. J. W. 
Chapman, 2G., contributed to the Crim- 
son the following interesting statement: 
“Those who are familiar with the Yard 
— as all of the students and alumni are — 
know that it can bedivided intotwo parts, 
an east and west part, the dividing-line 
being Thayer, University and Weld Halls. 
The magnificent old elms stand on the 
west section, while the eastern part, be- 
ing newer, has a greater variety of trees, 
namely; ash, elm, maple and oak, which 
are younger and in much better condi- 
tion than the former ones. The trees in 
the Yard have been practically free from 
insect pests in past years and it is only 
during the last few years that there has 
been any trouble at all. The first trouble- 
some insect was the elm-leaf beetle. It is 
a small beetle which feeds on the leaves 
of the elms, in its larval stage, appear- 
ing in such numbers as to strip the trees 
entirely of their foliage, thereby killing 
them. The trees in the west part of the 
Yard were attacked by this pest and con- 
siderable damage was done before they 
were overcome. These elm-leaf beetles 
undoubtedly weakened the elms to a very 
great extent and it may be that this paved 
the way for other destructive insects 
which have followed. The leopard moth 
which was first noticed in June, 1909, is 
an imported European pest, and is only 
injurious in its larval stage. The life of 
the larva is two years. It makes its way 
into the tree by boring through the bark 
where it may make great furrows in the 
growing layer, thus girdling the limbs, 
or it may burrow deeper into the heart of 
the tree. Its burrows show that it mi- 
grates often, from one part of a branch to 
another or to a different one altogether. 
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While cutting the leopard moth larvae 
from the limbs of the elms last fall, a small 
beetle was found, which has since been 
identified as the European elm bark- 
borer — scolytus multistriatus Marsh. 
In Germany it is known as the “splint 
kafer,” and it is one of their most injuri- 
ous pests. It enters the bark and the 
newly hatched larvee work in the splint 
of the live wood causing the bark to 
loosen and eventually fall off. Scores of 
trees in the Yard and about Cambridge 
have been examined and without excep- 
tion all of them are infected. One very 
readily sees that it is difficult to say just 
what particular insect is doing the most 
damage. It is more likely that it is the 
combined effort of all of them that is caus- 
ing the trouble. And one thing that fav- 
ors this theory is, the leopard moth is 
worst in that part of the Yard which was 
the most carefully sprayed. . . . Another 
natural enemy of these insects is the 
birds. A careful examination of the Yard 
shows that birds’ nests are conspicuous 
by their absence. Occasionally one sees 
a bird, but it’s rarely, and they do not 
live among us. For the English sparrow 
and grey squirrel have completely driven 
such birds as the flicker and woodpecker 
away. Here is a conflict of sentiments, 
trees vs. squirrels. And the result is, 
many squirrels, few trees." 





NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 


The New England Federation of Har- 
vard Clubs held its second annual con- 
vention and dinner on Jan. 26 in Boston. 
The business session and an informal 
luncheon were held at the Parker House; 
the dinner was at the American House, 
under the auspices of the Harvard Club 
of Boston. All but one of the clubs whith 
are members of the Federation were re- 
presented at the afternoon meeting, and 
about 250 men attended the dinner. 
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Rev. C. T. Billings, of Lowell, the 
president of the Federation, presided at 
the business session. He stated that since 
the previous annual meeting in Provi- 
dence 7 additional Harvard Clubs have 
joined. He suggested that further steps 
be taken toward the provision of scholar- 
ships and also toward the establishment 
of a Harvard Cup in Andover, Exeter, 
and perhaps other preparatory schools, to 
be awarded each year. F. W. Aldred, ’00, 
of Providence, secretary of the Federa- 
tion, and C. H. Fiske, Jr., 93, of Boston, 
the treasurer, read their reports. 

Pres. Billings reported for the commit- 
tee on new organizations, and E. A. Har- 
riman, “88, read the report of Col. S. E. 
Winslow, °85, for the committee on the 
nomination of Overseers. A. J.Garceau, 
91, for the committee on relations with 
the University, reported that the commit- 
tee had conferred with the officers of the 
University, of the Alumni Association, 
and the president of the Federation, and 
found no special work to undertake. The 
establishment of a permanent committee 
on relations with the University was ad- 
vocated. 

The following officers were elected for 
1910: Pres., Rev. C. T. Billings, ’84. 
Lowell; vice-pres., Nathan Clifford, ’90, 
Portland; sec., J. D. Phillips, ’97, Bos- 
ton; treas., C. H. Fiske, Jr., 93, Boston; 
honorary vice-presidents, C. W. Eliot, 
’58, Cambridge; C. G. Saunders, ’67, 
Lawrence; Milton Reed, ’68, Fall River; 
E. D. Pearce, "71, Providence; W. C. 
Mason, 74, Bangor; E. P. Pierce, ’77, 
Fitchburg; S.E. Winslow, ’85, Worcester; 
H. M. Williams, ’85, Boston; Joseph 
Shattuck, Jr., 92, Springfield; and E. J. 
Lake, ’92, Hartford. 

Mr. Billings presided at the dinner. 
Major H. L. Higginson, [’55], was unable 
to be present, and his place was taken 
by E. W. Atkinson, ’81, one of the vice- 
presidents of the Boston Club. The other 
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speakers were, Pres. Lowell; Bishop Wil- 
liam Lawrence, ’71; President Eliot; and 
T. W. Slocum, ’90, of New York, pre- 
sident of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 

When Mr. Slocum had finished his 
address, Odin Roberts, ’86, rose to make 
the “report of the committee on astro- 
logy ” as to the horoscope of Mr. Slocum, 
whose birthday fell on that day. Then 
two waiters appeared bearing a large 
birthday cake, decorated with red and 
white candles; the waiters had also a 
miniature steamboat with a Harvard 
flag concealing a box of cigars. These 
gifts were presented to the President of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs. 

The addresses of President Lowell, 
Bishop Lawrence, 2nd President Eliot 
follow: 


PRESIDENT LOWELL. 

“We have been tampering a little with 
the curriculum. Some of us had a little 
feeling, that although the opportunities 
at Harvard are magnificent, although 
they are greater than they are anywhere 
else in this country, nevertheless there 
were men, and not a few men, who did not 
get the full benefit of those opportunities, 
and that these men could be made or in- 
duced to get a much greater benefit from 
them than they did. Our primary object 
was not compulsion, but was to set a 
standard, to let the undergraduates un- 
derstand what we believed was the true 
object to be aimed at in a college educa- 
tion. To some extent compulsion was 
necessary, because a wholly uncompul- 
sory standard is apt to be a standard 
which is little regarded. 

“We went on this principle — and I 
say ‘we’ because this plan has been 
passed by the Faculty and by the two 
Governing Boards and is now ready to 
go into immediate operation, except for 
a certain small amount of detail which 
remains to be arranged by committee — 
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we went on the principle that, in order 
that a man may get the utmost out of 
his college course, he ought to know 
what it is to study some one thing until 
he has thoroughly grasped its principles; 
that he ought to study one thing until he 
feels at home in it; that he ought to study 
some one subject until he really has be- 
come, if I may use that term, to a cer- 
tain extent profound in it. 

“We felt also that a man ought not to 
graduate densely ignorant of any one of 
those things which ordinarily educated 
men around a dinner-table are expected 
to know; that he ought to have enough 
information upon subjects which are 
current in the world today to be able 
to pick up more; that he ought not to be 
in the condition of mind of a man to 
whom science is absolutely a sealed book, 
to whom literature is unpalatable, or 
who cannot reason straight in a matter 
of philosophy or any other abstract pur- 
suit. 

“In order to get these results we pro- 
ceeded to lay down certain principles. 
Those were that a man must take a cer- 
tain number of courses in some one 
department; we do not care what the de- 
partment is, but he must take a certain 
number of courses in that one depart- 
ment. The number must be to a certain 
extent arbitrarily fixed, and we fixed 6 
as the number every man must take in 
some department or in some group of 
related subjects, whether that group of 
subjects happens to fall within the range 
of one organized department or not. 
Then we believed that he ought to scatter 
through the other fields of human know- 
ledge 6 more courses. How those other 
6 courses should be distributed was 
much more difficult to arrange, but we 
reached a result. We attempted to di- 
vide the general fields of human know- 
ledge, not so much in accordance with 
the subject-matter as in accordance with 
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the process of thought involved in ac- 
quiring them, with the process of thought 
which they express; for, after all, the 
real object of a college education is not 
to carry away a certain number of facts. 
If a man knew the whole ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ by heart, he might still be an 
uneducated man. 

“We put on one side literature, lan- 
guage, fine arts and music — what I call 
the arts of expression — with which every 
man ought to be to some extent familiar. 
We put in another group the natural, or 
what you might call the experimental or 
inductive sciences. In a third group we 
put what you might call the social sci- 
ences, the sciences that deal with facts: 
history, economics, politics, and socio- 
logy. We then put in another group 
the abstract or deductive lines of thought, 
philosophy and mathematics, with which 
are included those branches, economics, 
politics, and law, which are treated in 
an abstract way. And we provided that 
a man, having laid out 6 of his courses 
in some department, must scatter the 
other 6 in those 3 groups in which his 
chief work does not lie. He is not obliged 
to have exactly 2 in each group. He may 
take one in one group, 2 in another, and 
3 in another; or he may take 2 in each. 
But he must take not less than one in 
-every group, and if he takes but one in 
one group he must take not less than 2 
in the next. 

“By that process we think we have 
provided that a man cannot go through 
College without a pretty thorough know- 
ledge of something and without cover- 
ing at least enough of the other branches 
of thought to show the pattern. That 
arrangement, you will see, takes 12 
courses and leaves the student 4 to dis- 
tribute as he pleases. He may pile them 
up where he has his 6 and make 10, he 
may pile them up where he has 2 or 3 
already and make 6 or 7, or he may ar- 
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range them in any other way he pleases. 
That gives him an opportunity to get a 
considerable knowledge of a second sub- 
ject, if he wants it. 

“That was only one thing; that was 
merely shaping a general principle of 
education to which a man must conform 
unless — and there is an important ex- 
ception to be noted — unless he can 
show some good cause why he should not 
conform to it. Doubtless there are many 
men who will show good cause why they 
should not conform to it. For example, 
when we were looking over the list of 
electives actually chosen by men during 
the last 3 years, we found one man who 
devoted almost his whole time to the 
classics, and we said to ourselves, ‘There 
is a man who ought to have a little some- 
thing about science.’ On inquiry we dis- 
covered that he had always been fond of 
botany, and although he had taken no 
course in College on the subject, we 
heard that he had studied botany by him- 
self and was an expert botanist. To say 
that that man must take science would 
be an absurdity. We therefore appointed 
a committee whose business it is to re- 
ceive requests from any student that his 
chdice need not conform to those prin- 
ciples, because, owing to previous edu- 
cation, outside reading, the pursuit he 
is going to follow in life, or any other 
reason, he forms a proper exception to 
the rule; and that committee will doubt- 
less act freely in making exceptions 
wherever they see that there is good cause 
for doing so. 

“The second point that we wanted to 
ensure was that every man thought ser- 
iously about the subjects he was to pur- 
sue; that he should form a plan. The 
elective system assumes that a man thinks 
seriously upon the subjects that he is to 
take, that he lays out a plan. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a good many men do lay 
plans for themselves through their col- 
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lege course, and a good many do not. 
A good many take the courses that they 
happen to like from time to time as they 
go along. We felt that the essence of 
the elective system consisted of the fact 
that a man should think seriously about 
what his plans in college ought to be, 
and that that very act of thinking ser- 
iously, as had always been pointed out, 
was one of the essential and necessary 
parts, and one of the most valuable parts, 
of any system which gives a man free 
choice in the subjects of his own educa- 
tion. 

“We wanted, therefore, to ensure that 
every man should think seriously about 
his own course. Of course it is impossi- 
ble to take a man when he enters college 
from school and say, ‘Now, lay out a 
course of study for yourself.’ He has 
had no experience, he does not know 
what a college course means, he does not 
know what he is to get there. The jump 
between school and college intellectually 
is very great. The other day, Prof. Gar- 
diner, who has charge of English-A, 
asked a lot of men to write on what they 
as Freshmen had got in the month they 
already had been in the College; several 
of them expressed an idea, which one of 
them put in a very direct way. He said, 
‘What I have got is a new experience, 
that is, the experience of thinking a thing 
out for myself instead of taking it ready 
made from somebody else.’ That, of 
course, is the beginning of an education. 
We felt, however, that when a man came 
to the end of his Freshman year he ought 
to know enough to lay out in a general 
way, in his own mind and for use, a 
scheme for his subsequent education 
through the remaining years of his col- 
lege life. 

“We therefore provided that at the end 
of his Freshman year every man should 
submit his plan to his adviser. And let 
me depart a second to say that one of the 
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essential parts of this scheme is that every 
man shall choose all his courses through 
college with the aid of an adviser, not 
advice that is compulsory, but advice 
which is given to him. He must choose 
with the assistance of a man with whom 
he must discuss them. That, you know, 
is now done at the beginning of the Fresh- 
man year, but it is ineffective then be- 
cause there is no serious attempt to apply 
it beyond the Freshman year. Some men 
go beyond that, but they are few. 

“We provided that the advice must be 
serious and must relate to the whole of 
a student’s course. At the end of his 
Freshman year, therefore, every man 
shall have assigned to him an adviser 
with whom he must lay out a plan for 
the rest of his college course. I do not 
mean to say that he must say, ‘I will take 
Anthropology 22 in my Senior year.’ 
I do not mean to say he must lay out just 
what particular courses he shall take. 
That is obviously an impossibility. We 
cannot ask a man to lay out a course 
for 3 years hence. We merely oblige him 
to say in a general way what his line will 
be. For instance: ‘I will take my six 
courses in classics. I intend to take three 
courses in history, I intend to take one 
in each of the following years. I intend 
to take two courses in philosophy in suc- 
cessive years, I intend to take one course 
in natural science the next year, and I 
intend to take one in chemistry the next 
year, and one in botany and geology the 
year after,’ and so forth. We want him 
to lay out a plan which he can define 
and talk over with his adviser, and give 
good reasons for. 

“That plan must, as I have said, un- 
less because of exceptional conditions, 
conform to the general principles that 
have been laid down. Moreover, a man 
must stick to that plan and follow it out, 
unless, again, he can show to the satis- 
faction of the committee that he has a 
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good reason for changing; he may have 
a good reason for changing, and doubt- 
less he often will. Doubtless he will 
often say, ‘Now, I intended to take clas- 
sics; I have taken 2 courses in classics. 
This year I have taken a course on eco- 
nomics, and I now intend to make eco- 
nomics the backbone of my course.’ 
He will not be permitted to do so because 
he finds that the classics come in the 
afternoon on Saturday, and what he 
wanted was a course that did not come 
in the afternoon on Saturday. He will 
be obliged to give a good reason which 
affects seriously his own education. If 
he gives that, he will be allowed to make 
the change. 

“You will see that to some extent this 
plan follows a consistent principle. You 
may say, ‘How much will that affect the 
actual choices of men? Do the men now 
in College pretty nearly conform to those 
principles, or is it for most of them a 
very radical departure?’ The committee 
which was appointed in 1908 attempted 
to find out the facts as elaborately as 
we could. We began to go through the 
choices which had been made by the men 
who had graduated from the Law School 
cum laude in the last dozen years. We 
thought that was a fine body of men and 
that we could get a pretty good idea of 
what courses earnest men took. We 
found that there was only one seventh 
of those men who did not take 6 courses 
in some one field. We found also that 
on the whole they distributed their 
courses pretty well. There were occa- 
sional lapses, occasional cases of men 
who passed over subjects which they 
ought not to have wholly passed over, 
but on the whole the choices were based 
very much on the principles I stated. 
We examined cases of men in the Med- 
ical School, and we found that they dis 
tributed their courses very well, but they 
did not concentrate nearly as much; only 
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about one sixth of them had taken 6 
courses in any one field. We took also 
one class of men in the Law School and 
found out how the men who had not 
graduated cum laude had taken their 
courses. We took this autumn the whole 
of the Class of 1908 and enough men 
from the Class of 1909 to make up 1000. 
We found that a very large proportion 
would have to make some slight change 
and that about 20 per cent would have 
to make no change at all. There was 
a considerable number who would have 
to make a change of one course, others 
2 courses, and about 50 per cent would 
have to change not more than one or 2 
courses to get themselves into the scheme; 
others would have to change more. The 
number who would have to change a 
considerable portion of their College 
course, who would have to change more 
than 5 courses, was trifling. 

“We found that the high scholars, 
the men who were studying earnestly, 
almost invariably concentrated enough to 
come into the plan we are speaking of, 
but they were very likely to concentrate 
too much. They were apt to leave some 
one of these great groups wholly un- 
touched, or with only one course, where 
they ought to take 2. In other words, 
we found that their courses, though pro- 
found, were comparatively narrow. When 
we came to the men whose idea of the 
development of the brain consisted of 
developing it more through the muscles, 
we found that they were less apt to con- 
centrate, and that the system would in- 
terfere with them because they did not 
concentrate enough. They were apt to 
diffuse, to distribute their courses. 

“You might ask: ‘If nearly half the 
men have to change 2 courses, is n’t 
that a good deal? Doesn’t that show,per- 
haps, that you are running counter to a 
good many men who choose their elect- 
ives now?’ Not so much as you think. 
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1 happened to examine the changes 
which were made in electives this year 
by all the men in College immediately 
after they had made their choices; any 
man who had chosen his electives could 
change them on petition within 3 weeks of 
the opening of the year. We found that 
one third of all the men in College made 
some change in the first three weeks ; 
and that was not on account of the cal- 
lowness of the Freshman, because it was 
only 23 per cent of the Freshmen and it 
was 46 and 47 per cent of the Juniors 
and Seniors. Not only did men change 
from a course to another very nearly like 
it, but two thirds of the changes were 
made into an entirely different field of 
learning. That fact shows that when a 
man makes out his plan now, at the be- 
ginning of the year, he is not by any 
means exactly clear as to what he really 
wants to take. 

“There is one other question which I 
want to speak of, because, although it is 
a thing we have not yet done, it is a 
thing that the Faculty and the Govern- 
ing Boards have voted to do, — and that 
is to take greater care of the Freshmen 
As time has gone on, the College has been 
growing farther and farther away from 
the old schoolboy model, which it was, 
of course, a hundred years ago. The 
College has been drawing farther and 
farther away from that, and, mind you, 
it is not true that the schools have been 
coming closer to the College. In some 
ways some of the schools are actually 
less close to it. The great boarding- 
schools of today from which we draw a 
considerable portion, though a distinct 
minority, of course, but a considerable 
portion of our students, have a stricter 
discipline than the schools of 50 years 
ago. The result is that the transition 
from the life of the school to the life of 
the college is greater and more abrupt 
than it ever has been before. 
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“It has been my good fortune for 10. 
years to teach large classes of Freshmen, 
and I am very thankful for it. I know of 
nothing else so interesting as meeting the 
mind fresh as it comes into the college, 
and trying to impress it as well as you 
can with the habit of thought, trying to 
stimulate its imagination, trying to get 
it into the university way. And it is also 
illuminating, it shows you a good many 
things. One of the things that it has 
shown me is that very few of the boys 
who come to us from schools can read 
books; they can read the printed page, 
of course, a sentence or a paragraph, 
but they cannot read a book. The real 
line of thought which runs through it 
they are ignorant of. If a fellow comes 
from a boarding-school, he comes from 
a place where his time has been laid 
out during the whole day, almost as 
exactly as if he were in a penal institu- 
tion. He does not have the habit of self- 
direction as muchas he ought. His stand- 
ard has been the recitation of a learned 
lesson day after day, and if he is not kept 
in hand in the same way during the early 
part of his college course he gets into the 
habit of indolence. There is nothing 
wrong about him, but he has not got into 
the race; he finds it very hard to keep 
on, and sometimes it is a long time be- 
fore he can recover. That we can cure 
by keeping him in hand for about a year, 
and sliding him into full liberty when he 
has got into the running. 

“There is another thing. As your 
institution gets bigger, your men get far- 
ther and farther separated. The larger 
you get your body, the smaller the groups 
that tend to form within it. When you 
get past the point where you know every- 
body, you rapidly begin to know a very 
small number. I believe that fault can 
be cured by drawing men together; by 
preventing men who come from the same 
surroundings, the same town, the same 
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school, the same whatever it may be, 
from seeing only one another and being 
thrown together in a small group; by 
taking care that these men are scattered 
about so that they see a larger number 
of the other men, men from different 
places. For, after all, what is the object 
of college? What is one of our great na- 
tional institutions for, unless it is to mix 
men of different kinds from all over the 
country? If Harvard is to be what we 
all look forward to, one of the two or 
three great national institutions which 
receive the most promising youths from 
all over the country and turns them out 
again knowing one another through the 
whole country, and thereby coloring and 
developing the whole life of our country, 
— how can this be done unless we throw 
them together so that men from every- 
where have the chance to know and to 
see men from everywhere else? 

“Ts there a man in this room who does 
not say to himself, ‘ Well, there is so and 
so in my class. I wish I had known him 
better in college*? Is there a man who 
has graduated from college, who does not 
feel a few years later at the reunions of 
his classmates that there are men there 
whom he was not thrown in with as he 
ought to have been, whom he ought to 
have known and with whom he ought 
to have made a lifelong friendship that 
would have increased the moral, social, 
and intellectual wealth of both? 

“Now, gentlemen, we must provide for 
that as far as we can. Every year as the 
College grows larger the necessity grows 
greater; we must take hold of the pro- 
blem and solve it. I think the way todo 
it, the Faculty thinks the way todo it, and 
the Governing Boards think the way to 
do it, is to have the Freshmen collected 
together in a series of dormitories where 
every man will see samples of the whole 
of his class from wherever they come. 
We have got to raise money for that pro- 
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ject because no one of the existing dor- 
mitories can be turned over to it. 

“I believe we can put the individual 
where he can make use of his opportun- 
ities, where he will learn what the op- 
portunities of college are before they can 
slip by him; and he will learn what the 
opportunities of college are, and how 
he can really use them, for the making of 
friends he ought to make, and for see- 
ing the men he ought to see, and for 
bringing our great College world into 
a more compact mass that will have its 
influence on every man in it and on the 
community about it.” 


BISHOP LAWRENCE. 

“The ship — and by that I mean the 
University — the ship moves forward by 
beating. For 40 years she has held with 
a strong pilot on one tack. In what Pres. 
Lowell has just said she has not gone 
back on her record, not changed. She 
has simply come about, and we pray that 
for 40 years she may continue on the 
other tack. 

“T saw a Washington man the day 
before yesterday who knows Washington 
very well. I said, ‘How is Washington 
this year, for I am going down in a few 
days?’ ‘Why,’ he said, ‘the tingle has all 
gone out.’ I said, ‘Is that because a Yale 
man is in the White House?’ ‘Not a bit 
of it,” he said, ‘but really it is a fact; the 
tingle is gone. You go through the de- 
partments, you go through the streets, 
and there is a lack of snap in the atmo- 
sphere; it is the old malarial Washington 
that we have come back to.’ 

“Now, gentlemen, it is a great satis- 
faction, if the alumni cannot have for 
their presiding officer Pres. Eliot, who 
presided last year, that they can have 
some tingle in the air at the next Com- 
mencement when Roosevelt returns. 

“As one who has been for several years 
since the reorganization of the Alumni 
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Association a member of the executive 
committee until old age compelled him to 
retire, referring to myself — and I find 
that Pres. Eliot has pleaded the same 
cause in order that we may give the young 
men a chance —I may say that in our 
meetings the interesting question came 
up again and again, how can we make 
Harvard known throughout the country. 
At the first dinner, Clifford of Portland 
said, ‘ Where is Harvard University, any- 
way?’ I said, ‘What do you mean?’ 
‘Why,’ he said, ‘nobody in Portland 
knows where Harvard University is. 
What we want to do is to make Harvard 
University known.’ So the committee 
went to work, and reported that pictures 
of the University should be sent out. 
The hard part of that is that it is diffi- 
cult to take Harvard as a picture. There 
does not seem to be anything but the gate 
to take. 

“There came in to one dinner at 10 
o'clock, a professor pale and jaded; he 
had been nights on the train in order that 
he might advertise Harvard University. 
He said, ‘Those men out West have no 
idea of our intelligence bureau. I told 
them how many places we had found 
for how many men, and that if a fellow 
would come to the University we could 
almost guarantee him a job after he got 
through.’ I must say I got an idea of 
the commercialism of methods of ad- 
vertising that may be used by univers- 
ities; and as I have looked into the sub- 
ject — and I perhaps am not using a pop- 
ular word — I feel that in the pressure for 
students, there is a danger that all the 
universities may go into the commercial 
and the drumming business. It is some- 
thing I think that we must be cautious 
about. 

“T want to mention one form of adver- 
tisement, which, it seems to me, is the 
most effective that can be exercised. Any 
one who follows pubiic opinion today in 
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New England realizes that there is a 
strong pressure towards the taxation of 
whatever the assessors can get hold of, 
and @ strong pressure towards the tax- 
ation of institutions, learned, religious, 
and others, that hitherto have been ex- 
empted by the community. It is inter- 
esting that when the West is taking the 
greatest pride in pouring money from her 
coffers into the universities, New Eng- 
land should be taking the other tack and 
threatening to draw from the univers- 
ities amounts of money which should 
naturally be used for the education of 
the youths. 

“To my mind the one way in which 
that opinion is to be met is by having the 
graduates of the University show such 
enthusiasm for public service that the 
movement may be stopped. For, I be- 
lieve that the New England community, 
when it knows the facts, will appreciate 
the situation. No one, looking through 
this company among the faces that I 
know, can but say that the graduates of 
Harvard, especially those that are most 
interested in the promotion of Harvard, 
are men who give or have given a fraction 
or a large part of their lives to public ser- 
vice. But there is a great body of Har- 
vard men who have very little interest in 
public service. And by public service I 
do not mean political service, but some- 
thing beyond the making of our private 
fortunes or the carrying out of our own 
private ambitions. 

“Who are the men today that stand 
recognized in the community? Henry 
Higginson, for instance, a man who has 
made his name not as a banker, although 
worthy in that, but because he is a man 
of public service, in whose memory stand 
the two noblest works of art in this city, 
the Shaw and Brooks monuments. Why 
do they stand there, those works of art? 
Because Shaw and Brooks were men of 
public service. 
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“A man who, perhaps, has done as 
much public service as any but a few 
Harvard graduates, was James Barr 
Ames, who in his own calling had such 
a temper that he inspired in men a sense 
of justice, a love for the State and a spirit 
of devotion. And he showed his public 
spirit by putting an enormous amount 
of time, and from one point of view, 
wasting an enormous amount of time, 
in our athletics and our athletic ques- 
tions with Yale. He put his character 
in jeopardy. Yale men came to the Har- 
vard Law School expecting to find Ames 
what they had always supposed he was, 
what he was by repute in Yale, a liar; 
but they found him a man of the utmost 
nicety of truthfulness and integrity. It 
was a great bit of public service; but we 
may be grateful today that no such work 
is demanded of any professor in any uni- 
versity, because of the finer spirit that 
exists between the two universities. As 
Pres. Lowell told me just now, the last 
cheer at the Yale dinner this week was 
for Lowell and for Harvard. 

“Now, that is the form of advertise- 
ment which I believe Harvard has before 
her, and if we can make not only the com- 
munities of New England but the com- 
munities throughout the country realize 
that when there is work to be done for the 
public there is a Harvard man ready to 
spring to the front, we shall achieve great 
results. The amount of fine, legitimate 
advertising that ‘Jim’ Storrow has done 
for Harvard in the last two months is 
worth all the advertising by pictures and 
by intelligence bureaus that the Univers- 
ity can command. 

“That, my brethren, is the word that 
I have to say, and the only word except 
this: A gathering like this of Harvard 
men, full of the spirit of public service, 
representing all parts of New England, 
shows that those who know Harvard best 
are enthusiastic for her, shows that the 
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West with her enthusiasm cannot eclipse 
the enthusiasm of the East. We know the 
old adage, that ‘He who is to win respect 
at a distance must win the respect of 
those nearest and at home.’ Therefore, 
the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs has a large work to do in showing 
the rest of the country that by their en- 
thusiasm and by the character of their 
men in public service they are ready to 
stand for Harvard.” 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 

“T want tocontinue the lines of thought 
which have been suggested to you all, I 
suppose, by the last two speeches. In the 
first place, I observe that a good many 
Harvard graduates have got an impres- 
sion that the new administration has been 
tampering with the elective system. I, of 
course, have been interested in the reso- 
lutions and votes which have passed the 
College Faculty and have been accepted 
by the Governing Boards, but I do not 
feel the slightest anxiety as to the issue of 
these apparently somewhat new policies. 

“T believe, and always have believed, 
that there is only one way of teaching 
the young men to govern themselves, 
namely, by letting them try, — that is the 
only one way. Now, we have got to have 
an appropriate age, and I have always 
thought that 18 was a very appropriate 
age for that beginning. But when I ex- 
amined the new measures which have 
been so pleasantly described to you, I 
came to the conclusion that any young 
man going to Harvard College who could 
not find under this so-called new prescrip- 
tion all the freedom of choice of studies 
he needed had not wits enough to be 
worth a college education. 

“There are no inconvenient restric- 
tions for the good scholar in the new 
rules. There is a frank statement that 
the most liberal exceptions — I think * lib- 
eral is the word used — will be made to 
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the rules. There is plenty of freedom 
to be found under them by any reason- 
ably intelligent youth, and I feel abso- 
lutely sure that all Harvard undergrad- 
uates will find that freedom. They are 
good at it. 

“But, gentlemen, one who has passed 
a few days in Cambridge during the last 
4 months is aware that there is a little 
word more likely to be used toward the 
undergraduate in the future than in the 
last few years. That little word is ‘ must.’ 
Now, again, I feel a very strong confid- 
ence in the ability of the youths that come 
to Harvard College to take that word 
with apparent submission, but without 
allowing it to have any inconvenient 
effects on the individual. The fact is that 
the whole temper and spirit of Harvard 
College from the beginning, from its 
foundation, has been expressed in the 
word ‘freedom.’ That is what the Col- 
lege has stood for from the beginning. 
In the State, in religion, in industries, in 
the great businesses of the country ‘free- 
dom’ has been its watchword, and it will 
remain so. 

“T am willing to testify to the truth 
of that remark, that two mental and 
moral qualities characterize the Harvard 
product. The first is an imperishable, 
inextinguishable love of freedom, — free- 
dom of course under law. The second is 
an intense love of free institutions and a 
purpose to serve both, both freedom and 
the institutions which have given our 
fathers and ourselves freedom. How do 
I attain to an absolute confidence in that 
quality in Harvard men? For several 
years past I have been interested in four 
distinct subjects to which I have given 
a great deal of study, and all of them 
may be called subjects of reform, all 
sorts of reform, doing better, getting 
things done better in the world. These 
subjects are the reform of the civil serv- 
ice, then municipal reform, then the 
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great and most serious conflict between 
capital and labor, and lastly, a somewhat 
new matter of public interest which is 
generally spoken of as conservation.This 
last year I have been president of the 
Civil Service Reform League. I was also 
for a short time president of the National 
Conservation Association, a place which 
I was rejoiced to turn over the other day 
to Gifford Pinchot. Now, all these four 
topics, each somewhat miscellaneous, 
are really worked in together. They are 
all forwarded by voluntary associations 
of citizens. I have been in contact with 
those associations, I have been engaged 
in a good many public discussions on all 
these topics during the last 10 years, I 
have met and addressed large numbers 
of Harvard clubs on these topics, and I 
have met Harvard men from all over the 
country who were sincerely, profoundly 
interested in one or more of these topics, 
and who were making themselves very 
serviceable in one or more of them. And 
this I observe — that among the persons 
who are active and serviceable in all four 
of these great subjects of public discus- 
sion, Harvard University has immeasur- 
ably more than its fair proportion of the 
workmen. 

“Now, that is true in every one of these 
four principal topics of reform, and the 
reason is to be found in the nature of the 
education which Harvard men have re- 
ceived at Harvard College — the nature 
of the motive, the spirit which has there 
been infused into them. And the prim- 
ary words to describe that motive are 
the ‘love of freedom, seconded by a pro- 
found purpose to serve free institutions 
and the country.’” 


DINNER TO PROFESSOR HART. 


Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80, presi- 
dent of the American Historical Associa- 
tion and Professor of History in Harvard 
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University, was the guest at a dinner 
given on Dec. 29, at the Harvard Club of 
New York City, by his former students 
and assistants. 44 Harvard men, most 
of whom had studied history under his 
direction at Cambridge, now scattered 
throughout the Union, welcomed him. 

Prof. William MacDonald, ’92, of 
Brown University, presided and speeches 
were made by Professors F. W. Taussig, 
79, of Harvard, and A. L. Cross, ’95, of 
the University of Michigan and by O. G. 
Villard, °93, of the New York Evening 
Post. In behalf of those present and others 
who could not be there, a silver loving- 
cup was presented to Prof. Hart, and the 
following brief characterization of him 
was read by Mr. Villard: 

“An earnest, high-minded, conscien- 
tious gentleman and scholar; learned, 
yet with the modesty of the wise man ; un- 
swervingly devoted tothe pursuit of truth; 
skilful interpreter of the past; searching 
in analysis; calm in judgment; distin- 
guished by keen appreciation of all that 
is worthy in American life ; conserver of its 
best traditions, but capable of that rage 
at injustice which marks the true patriot 
and often distinguishes the scholar from 
the pedant; an able and shrewd execu- 
tive, notable for his dispatch of business ; 
generously gives of himself to many 
worthy causes; ever ready to stretch out 
a helping hand to the man who is coming 
up as well as to the one who is down; con- 
ceals a most kind and appreciative heart 
under a stern exterior; an honor to his 
University; recognized as such around 
the globe.” 

Letters of regret and appreciation were 
received from President Eliot, President 
Lowell, and E. V. Morgan, ’90, U. S. 
Minister to Paraguay. Among those pre- 
sent were Prof. F. J. Turner of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, recently called to 
Harvard; Prof. C. H. Haskins, Dean of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences ; 
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Prof. M. A. Aldrich, Tulane University; 
Prof. H. V. Ames, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania; Prof. F. M. Anderson, Univ. of 
Minnesota; Prof. Hiram Bingham, Yale; 
Prof. Charles W. Colby, McGill Univers- 
ity, Montreal; Prof. S. B. Fay, Dart- 
mouth College; Prof. C. R. Fish, Univ. 
of Wisconsin; Prof. E. B. Greene, Univ. 
of Illinois; Prof. T. C. Smith, Williams 
College; Prof. J. A. Fairlie, Univ. of 
Michigan; Prof. W. E. B. DuBois, At- 
lanta University; Prof. A. C. Coolidge; 
E. H. Goodwin, secretary of the National 
Civil Service Reform Association; and 
G. P. Winship of Providence, R. I. 
The subscribers to the testimonial 
were: G. H. Alden, Seattle, Wash.; M. 
A. Aldrich, Tulane University; H. V. 
Ames, Univ. of Pennsylvania; F. M. An- 
derson, Univ. of Minnesota ; W. T. Arndt, 
New York City; K. C. Babcock, Univ. 
of Arizona; William Barnes, Jr., Albany, 
N. Y.; G. H. Blakeslee, Clark Univers- 
ity; Hiram Bingham, Yale; Francis Bul- 
lard, Boston; A. P. Butler, Morristown 
School, Morristown, N. J.; F. G. Caffey, 
New York; T. P. R. Chadwick, Phillips 
Exeter Academy; C. W. Colby, McGill 
University; A. C. Coolidge, Cambridge; 
T. J. Coolidge, Jr., Boston; A. L. Cross, 
Univ. of Michigan; F. W. Dallinger, Bos- 
ton; H. A. Davis, New York; W. S. 
Davis, Univ. of Minnesota; O. M. Dick- 
erson, Western Illinois Normal School, 
Macomb, Ill.; C. A. Duniway, President 
of the University of Montana; W. E. B. 
DuBois, Atlanta University; J. A. Fair- 
lie, Univ. of Illinois; S. B. Fay, Dart- 
mouth College; C. R. Fish, University of 
Minnesota; E. D. Fite, Yale; H. D. Fos- 
ter, Dartmouth; F. A. Golder, Cam- 
bridge; E. H. Goodwin, New York; E. 
B. Greene, Univ. of Illinois; P. M. Har- 
bold, Pennsylvania Normal School, Mill- 
ersville, Pa.; S. B. Harding, Univ. of In- 
diana; L. C. Hatch, Bangor, Me.; A. N. 
Holcombe, Cambridge; T. N. Hoover, 
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Ohio University ; M. E. Ingalls, Jr., New 
York; T. H. Jack, Southern University, 
Greensboro, Ala. ;G. H. Johnston, Wales, 
N. D.; J. K. Lacock, Amity, Pa.; G. P. 
Leighton, Monadnock, N. H.; W. G. 
Leland, Carnegie Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; E. D. Lewis, New York ; Wal- 
ter Lichtenstein, Northwestern Univers- 
ity; William MacDonald, Brown Uni- 
versity; D. M. Matteson, Cambridge; 
R. B. Merriman, Cambridge; E. V. Mor- 
gan, U.S. Minister to Paraguay; W. B. 
Munro, Cambridge; C. E. Ozanne, 
Cleveland, O.; B. W. Palmer, Boston; 
F. L. Paxson, Univ. of Michigan; W. M. 
Powell, Jr., New York; F. O. Poole, 
New York; F.S. Philbrick, Seville, Spain; 
W. O. Scroggs, Louisiana University ; 
A. H. Shearer, Hamilton College; W. J. 
Shepard, Ohio State University; A. R. 
Sheriff, Chicago, Ill.; L. P. Slade, Chic- 
opee; T. C. Smith, Williams College; E. 
A. Start, Boston; J. O. Sumner, Boston; 
F. F. Taylor, Eastville, Va.; Judge 
Thomas, Ala. ; O. G. Villard, New York; 
Robert Walcott, Cambridge; D. B. 
Waldo, Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; G. P. Winship, the 
John Carter Brown Library, Providence, 
R. I.; J. E. Winston, Austin College. 


ARTHUR GILMAN AND THE 
HARVARD ANNEX. 


Arthur Gilman has often been called 
the founder of Radcliffe College, and in 
a very real sense he deserved the title, 
in spite of the fact that strictly speaking 
Radcliffe College was not founded but 
grew, and that its inception and its suc- 
cessful growth would not have been pos- 
sible but for the labor devotion, and wis- 
dom of Mr. Gilman’s many co-workers, 
men and women. For Mr. Gilman was 
the originator of the movement which 
has resulted in Radcliffe College. More 
than that, he took a leading part, perhaps 
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it is not too much to say he took the lead- 
ing part, in carrying that movement to 
a brilliant success. 

The time was ripe for such an experi- 
ment. The outside pressure on Harvard 
from the champions of the higher educa- 
tion of women was serious and was in- 
creasing, and had been stimulated rather 
than allayed by Harvard’s action five 
years before in conceding the Harvard 
Examinations for Women. Naturally this 
concession had turned the attention of 
many teachers in Harvard to the burning 
subject of college education for women. 
Miss Abby Leach, the “ Nucleus,” as she 
was afterwards called, had just come to 
Cambridge and persuaded Professors 
Child, Greenough, and Goodwin to give 
her private lessons in English, Latin, and 
Greek, of College grade, and by her ear- 
nestness and ability had prepared them 
totake a strong interest in any practicable 
scheme for giving other earnest and able 
women the advantages of systematic in- 
struction by Harvard men; and so when 
on the 26th of November, 1878, Mr. Gil- 
man invited his neighbor, Prof. J. B. 
Greenough, to his house and suggested 
to him that they attempt to secure a body 
of systematic instruction for women, con- 
sisting of courses identical with courses 
actually given in Harvard College and 
taught by the Harvard teachers, the idea 
met with a hearty reception, and an able 
and enthusiastic coadjutor was gained at 
once, a man who knew Harvard College 
and its Faculty, root and branch, and 
whose powers of persuasion in a good 
cause were practically irresistible. 

Gradually a working plan was framed. 
Miss Longfellow, Miss Horsford, Mrs. 
Agassiz, Mrs. Gurney, Mrs. Cooke were 
induced to take an active part. President 
Eliot was consulted and readily gave his 
assistance and advice. Numerous mem- 
bers of the Harvard Faculty promised 
their aid, and at last on Feb. 22, 1879, 
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the new project made its bow to the pub- 
lie. A circular headed “‘ Private Collegiate 
Instruction for Women” and signed by 
the ladies 1 have mentioned, together with 
Mrs. Gilman and Mrs. Greenough, was 
issued announcing that “‘ the ladies whose 
names areappended below are authorized 
to say that a number of professors and 
other instructors in Harvard College have 
consented to give private tuition to prop- 
erly qualified young women who desire to 
pursue advanced studies in Cambridge.” 
This circular was followed by two others 
later in the year, one stating the require- 
ments for admission to a full four years 
course of study, and the other containing 
the list of studies for the year 1879-80. 
Courses were offered by thirty-seven pro- 
fessors and instructors, among whom 
were many of the most distinguished 
teachers of the University. Meanwhile 
the “ Managers,” as they modestly styled 
themselves, had been busy. A sufficient 
sum of money had been raised to cover 
the necessary expenses of the first four 
years, rooms had been secured on Ap- 
pian Way, and in September, 1879, the 
new institution opened its doors. 

The organization at first was of the 
slightest. There was merely a committee 
of ladies who signed the first circular with 
Mr. Gilman as their Secretary and Prof. 
Greenough as their “ Adviser.” Later a 
small ‘Advisory Committee” of Har- 
vard professors was formed to arrange 
and supervise the courses of instruction. 
After two years of successful trial the in- 
stitution was incorporated as The Society 
for the Collegiate Instruction of Women, 
to be long known as the “Harvard An- 
nex.” Mrs. Agassiz became its President 
and Mr. Gilman its Secretary. He held 
this office until in 1894 the name and or- 
ganization of The Annex were changed 
and Radcliffe College was created. He 
was Regent of Radcliffe College from 
1894 to 1896, and a member of its Board 
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of Associates until his death. The debt 
that Radcliffe College owes to the admin- 
istrative ability, wisdom, and devotion of 
Mr. Gilman during his 15 years of service 
as Secretary is immeasurable. For much 
of that time he was practically its one 
executive officer, able, watchful, resource- 
ful, always on the spot. 

The new institution had numerous 
critics, many of them hostile. It was es- 
sential that it should work smoothly. Mr. 
Gilman made it work smoothly. He met 
every emergency quietly but effectively. 

Of the numerous friends and workers 
who made the college a success he was the 
one with whom it held the first place. The 
professors who labored so faithfully and 
effectively for the new institution were 
busy Harvard teachers who devoted to 
the “Annex” the precious time they 
could spare from their exacting Harvard 
work. Mrs. Agassiz’s many duties, do- 
mestic, social and philanthropic, were not 
laid aside when she became interested in 
the “Annex,” nor were those of the other 
ladies who served the college so efficiently. 
Mr. Warner, Mr. Gray, and Mr. Hig- 
ginson had been and remained busy men 
of affairs. To Mr. Gilman the “Annex” 
was his one “ewe-lamb.”” He lived for 
it and served and fostered it for years 
unweariedly, and ungrudgingly, and his 
work has prospered far beyond reason- 
able expectation and almost beyond hope. 

W. E. Byerly, ’71. 


THE BELGIAN KING AT 
HARVARD. 


Albert, who succeeds Leopold on the 
Belgian throne, visited the United States 
in 1898, and spent some time in the 
Northwest studying the railway develop- 
ment in that part of the country. But be- 
fore he went West he stopped off in some 
of the Eastern cities. In Boston he de- 
voted one whole day to Harvard, watched 
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the crew squads in Hemenway, surveyed 
the diners in Memorial, and made a tour 
of the dormitories. An incident of his 
visit is recalled by a Harvard man now in 
this city, who tells the story as follows: 

“*T was living in one of the big, barnlike 
rooms in old Stoughton Hall that year, 
with a room-mate from Illinois. One 
morning just as we were starting for a 
lecture the President’s secretary came to 
the door and asked if we had any objec- 
tion tothe Crown Prince of Belgium visit- 
ing our room. We looked at each other, 
grinned, and declared that we had not. 
“He will be here in about twenty minutes, 
then,’ returned the secretary. 

“We gave up all idea of attending lec- 
tures, and turned in to set things in shape 
for the royal visit. We would n’t ac- 
knowledge that we were exactly tickled, 
but it is n’t every day that prospective 
European sovereigns make morning calls 
on American college students, and some 
preparations had to be made. For in- 
stance, we had to send out a hurry call 
for the ‘goody’ to make our beds. Ev- 
erything was in shape, though, ten min- 
utes before the Prince appeared, and we 
sat around doing nothing, and trying to 
look unconcerned. 

“Finally there came a knock on the 
door and President Eliot pushed it open 
and entered. ‘Young gentlemen, this is 
the Crown Prince of Belgium,’ he re- 
marked as he stepped into the middle of 
the room. The Prince, a tall, pale-faced, 
angular, and rather awkward youth — 
he was only about twenty-three then — 
followed him in. An army officer in uni- 
form and a court physician trailed along 
behind. The Prince held his silk hat 
stiffly in one hand and stepped forward 
with outstretched hand. His hand-shake 
was hearty and vigorous. ‘I am glad to 
meet you,’ he said. ‘It is a pleasure to 
see your quarters, and it is very good of 
you to admit us.’ 


Communication. 
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“He spoke perfect English, with 
scarcely a trace of an accent. Then he 
spied a ‘Wisconsin’ banner over the 
mantel —that was my native State. 
‘Oh, Wisconsin is a long way from here, 
is it not? Do you live there?’ he asked. 
We explained that we were both from the 
West, and President Eliot took the op- 
portunity to deliver a little talk on the 
strongly national character of Harvard, 
and the broad field from which it drew its 
students. 

“Then the Prince spied a group pict- 
ure of some college girls and examined it 
carefully. ‘You have very beautiful 
women in America,’ he remarked with a 
smile. ‘I have often heard them praised, 
and now [ am learning that it is all justi- 
fied.’ 

“Then he went through the formality 
of shaking hands again, and his aides 
followed suit, and all departed repeating 
their thanks for our kindness. 

““*Well, that was n’t so bad, was it?’ 
remarked my room-mate after the door 
had closed behind them. And really, it 
was n’t.” — N. Y. Evening Post. 


COMMUNICATION. 
To the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine : 


A great deal of mistaken and sensa- 
tional comment has been noticed in 
recent magazines and newspapers on 
account of the presence in Harvard Col- 
lege of a very young pupil taking ad- 
vanced courses in mathematics. It is 
thought wise to state the facts as they 
are, in order that Harvard men may 
realize the actual situation. 

William James Sidis, the son of Boris 
Sidis, ‘94, Ph.D., M.D., was born in 
New York City, April 1, 1898, and is 
now pursuing as a special student one 
or two courses in mathematics. He has 
not been regularly admitted to the Col- 
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lege; in fact, he has not even applied for 
admission. He does not live at the Uni- 
versity. What his plans are for next year 
and the year after cannot now be stated. 

The presence of this very young boy 
at the University is not due to any desire 
on his part or on the part of his parents 
to parade his youthful preéminence be- 
fore the public. The sensational ac- 


- counts are extremely distasteful to the 


parents, who do all in their power to 
keep out of the newspapers and maga- 
zines. The boy's presence at Harvard 
is due merely to the fact that it is dif- 
ficult to find intellectual companionship 
for a child of such unusual attainments. 
On the other hand, his development in 
character as well as in intellect will be 
much promoted by the opportunity of 
associating with the persons that now 
accept his company at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

There are two explanations offered 
for his apparent precocity. The first, 
and the more usual and superficial one, 
is the statement that he is one of those 
remarkable individuals whom the world 
describes as geniuses. The second, and 
the more reasonable one, is that he is a 
boy of not very unusual abilities, edu- 
cated by careful thought and serious 
planning on the part of his mother and 
his father, who is an eminent psycho- 
logist; that is to say, the boy is a type 
of a new ideal of education. Even from 
the standpoint of the more superficial 
explanation, it seems to be clear that 
Harvard University is the one place 
where such a mind should find its home. 
Harvard should possess a mind of his 
calibre among its claims to distinction, 
just as it possesses distinguished scien- 
tists and philosophers of maturer years. 
A Sir Isaac Newton, a Blaise Pascal, a 
Sir William Hamilton should find in our 
academic shades the companionship and 
nurture that would preserve and perfect 
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their gifts for the use of humanity. If, 
on the other hand, the boy is really a 
type of what education may do in the 
future for all, it is certainly of the utmost 
importance that the University should 
do its best for the preservation and per- 
fection of that new type. 

Aside from the adverse comment due 
to newspaper sensationalism, there has 
been some due to the unreasonable 
opinion that a child who is unusual in 
intellectual development must be abnor- 
mal. This opinion is untenable in every 
case, but is particularly so in this case, 
as will be seen from the fact that, the 
mother being a physician, and the father 
a specialist in nervous and mental dis- 
eases, both know well how to take care 
of the boy’s physical and mental health. 
In weight he is above the average of his 
years; his skin is of good color, his eyes 
are perfect, his reflexes normal; his sleep 
is sound, and his general state of nutri- 
tion is excellent. His work is done at his 
own desire only, and does not produce 
any evidence of fatigue. It is to him 
what marbles, jack-straws, dominoes, 
and playing-cards are to the ordinary 
youth. In fact he studies less than the 
average child of his age; he is happy, 
cheerful, and full of fun. 

Geo. W. Evans, ’83. 


VARIA. 


4 A writer inthe Atlantic, revives this 
story of Prof. F. J. Child: When it was 
proposed to reinforce old ways of teach- 
ing by modern appliances in the class- 
room, Mr. Child is reported by his col- 
leagues to have asked the authorities for 
an aviary.— “An aviary?” — “ Yes, 
and a boy with a pole. When we come to 
mention of larks and nightingales, ex- 
otic for my classes, I shall say, ‘ Boy, the 
lark!’ or ‘Boy, the nightingale!’ with 
edifying results.” 
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TO PRESIDENT LOWELL.! 


Dear Sir, to this aspiring town 
That bursts its belt off every year, 
And, paved with shekels, thrusts its 
crown 
Aye, to the stars more near, 





Thrice welcome! First, because you’re 
you, 
And next, because you’re Harvard’s 
chief, 
And third —there’s something you might 
do, 
We think, for our relief. 


The buildings here have grown so tall, 
They somehow tend to dwarf the men. 

Ere Harvard graduates seem small, 
Please stock us up again! 


The West, the South, the Nor-nor-west, 
South-west, and all the hungry East, 
Keep dumping in on us their best 
To share our civic feast. 


From Ind. and Wis. and Mich. and Minn., 
The Slope, the Rockies, and the Soo, 
And eke from Texas, folks surge in, 
To show us how; and do. 


Ohio man and railroad king, 
Miner and steel man, men with rolls, 
Smart men from everywhere here bring 
Their wits to try our souls, 


If Harvard's chin ’s to be upheld 
In this competing flood of powers, 
Some special orders must be filled, 
And this, please, Sir, is ours. 


Oh Dr. Lowell, train and teach 
And send, oh send, to help us here, 
High minds, bold hearts, with gift of 
speech 
Preferred, and vision clear. 


One Joseph Choate each twenty year, 
One Carter every twenty too, 

And once a cycle should appear 
A Roosevelt ; one will do. 


More Huntingtons — we need them sore, 
To train the town in works of grace — 
More Beamans, Baldwins, Bulls, and more 

McKims to deck its face. 
1 Read at the Dinner of the New York City 
Harvard Club, Jan. 28, 1910. 
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‘* More of the same,”’ our order runs — 
The same old stock that must not fail, 
Articulate with speech or guns, 
To make the truth prevail. 


Articulate to balk the swine, 
To call the money-mad to heel, 
To make an old tradition shine, 
And back up faith with zeal. 
Edward S. Martin, ’77. 


{| How many of the 550,000 people 
who pass through Newspaper Row daily 
— these are the figures by one day’s act- 
ual count — ever noticed the memorial 
tablets on the building adjoining the 
Boston Journal office — and how many 
can tell its history? The tablets read: 


HENRICVS 
WEBB 
COLL—HARV—D 
1660 
DE NVO 
AEDIFICAV 
PRAES ET SOC 
1860 


Henry Webb was a student of Harvard 
many years ago and at the time of his 
death he left the property, which the pub- 
lishing house of Little, Brown & Co. 
occupied till last summer, to Harvard 
College. The present building was erect- 
ed in 1860, and the property is still owned 
by the College. 

The University Zoo. A Harvard 
menagerie and aviary will be one of the 
drawing cards in the cellar of the Phillips 
Brooks House this spring. Prexy and 
the Board of Lookovers have spared no 
pains in collecting rare zodlogical speci- 
mens. Expeditions have explored the 
savage jungles of Darkest Gore, have 
ransacked Perkins and the terra incog- 
nita that lies beyond Oxford Street, and 
on one occasion have ventured as far as 
Somerville; and the collection promises 
to be as nifty a bunch of beasts as ever 
tripped the concrete. Among the nobby 
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specialties in animals the various species 
of Grind will predominate. This family 
frequents dark and unsanitary regions, 
and ekes out a scanty sustenance on 
quantities of dry facts. A group of Intel- 
lectuals will be very instructive. Con- 
fined in separate cages, these beasts at- 
tack each other furiously with their pre- 
hensile tongues, affording great amuse- 
ment to the bystander and no harm to 
one another. In a large cage will be se- 
cured a herd of well-trained inverte- 
brates, known as the Faculty. At a word 
from the ring-master, these intelligent 
creatures vote one way, then another, ac- 
cording to his suggestion. A number of 
other animals, ranging from the hot dog 
to the cold bird, make the Zoo a most 
interesting and instructive feature. — 
Harvard Lampoon. 

{| Dean Ames. He would defend his 
legal principles as though they were 
his young. In the case of Price vs. Neal, 
A was the holder of a draft upon which 
the signature of the drawer had been 
forged. B, the drawee, paid the draft. 
At the time of the payment both A and B 
believed the draft to be genuine. When 
the forgery was discovered, B sought to 
recover back from A the money paid, 
but the court held that he could not. 
The Dean believed that this case was 
simply an illustration of a very broad 
principle — that if both men acted in 
good faith, equity would let the loss lie 
where it fell. I differed — not believing 
that there was any such general principle 
running through the law, or that there 
ought to be. ** If you yourself should, in 
the best of faith, take my money for some 
worthless thing,”’ I said to him, “I have 
entire confidence that, forthwith upon 
your discovering that it was worthless, 
you would insist upon reimbursing me.” 
The Dean grew almost indignant. “I 
would do no such thing,” he said. “I 
would not pay you a penny.” I might 
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think ill of him, but I must not think he 
would deviate from the true principle of 
Price vs. Neal. — Prof. E. H. Warren, 
°95, in Boston Transcript. 

4 ‘‘He lives in an age he does not un- 
derstand,” is Samuel Gompers’s com- 
ment on President Eliot; “since the time 
Dr. Eliot was capable of appreciating in- 
dustrial and commercial conditions, de- 
velopment has gone on.” How would you 
like a photograph of Samuel Gompers 
sweeping the cobwebs from Charles W. 
Eliot’s brain ? — Manchester, N. H., 
Union. 

The New York Sun estimated that 
the Harvard-Yale football game in the 
Stadium involved the expenditure of 
more than $1,000,000. It said: ‘‘ Nearly 
40,000 persons surrounded the gridiron, 
and as there were comparatively few com- 
plimentary tickets the receipts were more 
than $75,000. ‘The speculators, in spite of 
extreme vigilance by the college manag- 
ers, got hold of a few tickets, which were 
sold at exorbitant prices. A block of five 
choice seats went for $300, while a New 
York man paid $125 for two seats, the 
highest price known to have been paid. 
It was estimated that 10,000 persons went 
to the game from this city on the regular 
and special trains over the Shore Line and 
the Albany Road through Springfield. 
The average round-trip fare for this trip 
including parlor-car seats, sleeping-car 
berths, and dining-car checks, was 
about $14, or about $140,000. Probably 
10,000 more went from New Haven, 
Hartford, Springfield, Worcester, Provi- 
dence and other points in New England, 
paying about $60,000 more, perhaps, for 
transportation. More than 12,000 per- 
sons remained in Boston on Friday and 
Saturday nights, either at hotels or pri- 
vate boarding-houses. The hotels charged 
all the way from $4 to $10 a night for 
rooms and sold everything. Meals, tips, 
taxicabs’ fees, carriage and cab hire and 
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other incidentals mounted up so that at 
least $400,000, it is estimated, was paid 
for such accommodations. Boston florists 
sold half a million violets at $2 a hundred, 
which netted $10,000, and 50,000 chrys- 
anthemums at $1 each. Flags of crimson 
or blue brought $1 each and there were 
at least 30,000 in use. Maybe 20,000 
cigars were purchased in the Hub, which 
at the low average price of 10 cents real- 
ized $2000 more. ‘Then it must not be 
forgotten that an astounding array of new 
hats worn by the women must have been 
an expensive item, also the cost of new 
dresses, cloaks and crimson or blue para- 
sols. Many hundreds of dollars were 
spent in automobile hire and the storage 
of countless machines from various dis- 
tant points, while the hiring of tally-ho 
coaches was also an item worth noting.”’ 


JOHN HARVARD.! 


Troes fuimus. 
5. 


Dead monarchs rule cathedral crypts, 
When years have buried years ; 

Rich warriors leave as heritage, 
Men’s fears and women’s tears. 


Il. 


Though vault and crypt are the last re- 
doubt 
Of general and king, 
Christ-Church was Wolsey’s truce with 
God ; 


In peace his choirs still sing. 


Il. 


By Isis, — Cam, and changing Seine, 
Changeless foundations stand, 

That scholars versed in every law 
Built, not upon the sand. 


IV. 


At Padua once, and Avignon, 

Men made a blest retreat ; 
And anciently, beside the Charles 

Was Learning’s favorite seat. 

1 Read at the Annual Dinner of the Harvard 
Club of New York, Jan. 28, 1910. 
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V. 
Only such blood our Founder had, 
As came from England’s heart ; 
But Shakespeare’s folk were next to his, 
In church, town-hall and mart. 


VL. 
Of Avon kin, of Milton’s kind, 
Child of Emmanuel, 
Such was John Harvard’s quality, — 
And prophet he was, as well. 


VII. 


Old Oliver’s breed, old Cambridge bred, 
His brethren were, that fought 

The Cavaliers. While ‘‘ God with us,” 
They cried, God’s work they wrought. 


VIII. 
Three hundred years, 
springs, 
John Harvard quenches youth, 
With care dispensing elements 
Of freedom, faith and truth. 


IX, 
Old days in Spain, the saint’s heart seal’d 
On charger led the array ; 
Spirits austere with voices clear, 


Show Harvard Harvard’s way. 
W. G. Peckham, ’67. 


§] The Cambridge that lies beyond 
the immediate region of Harvard Square 
— what is to come over it, from its sub- 
way? A line of transportation that puts 
Boston beer only eight minutes away will 
make Cambridge practically a licensed 
community. An underground avenue of- 
fers not even the obstacles of rain or snow 
to thirst, student or other. How will Har- 
vard College, for example, be atlected by 
immediate beer? Has any one ever con- 
sidered, by the way, the priceless value 
to Cambridge property of an easy ave- 
nue to Boston for the Harvard young? 
In the old days the three and a half miles 
to the city were three and a half miles of 
horse-car misery. In consequence, the 
gates, fences, and landscape appurten- 
ances generally of adjacent Cambridge, 
were wont to suffer at the hands of un- 
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spent youthful energy. Doctors’ signs had 
a perpetual way of finding themselves 
nailed up under the shingles of under- 
takers. The steps to porticoes showed 
startling perambulatory instincts in those 
days. Statues and buildings drew fre- 
quent decoration of red paint. How much 
does the disuse of these rites depend upon 
the easy electric car system andthe Boston 
theatre and dinner table as a vent for 
surplus youthful energy? With the run- 
ning time reduced to eight minutes, the 
slings and arrows of undergraduate in- 
genuity may be expected to wing them- 
selves with even greater singleness of 
aim toward Boston. Whether the stand- 
ard of scholarship at the College will suf- 
fer inversely remains to be seen. Har- 
vard may never seriously have to con- 
sider moving then. It may find itself 
quite literally described by Artemus Ward 
as “ pleasantly located on School Street.” 
— Boston Transcript. 

| Exit the Boy Choir. ** With the con- 
clusion of the regular morning exercises 
at Appleton Chapel on Dec. 22, the boy 
choir ceased to be, and the boys com- 
posing it went trooping out onto the 
street to their daily school duties, little 
thinking of the change and little impress- 
ed with the distinction that had come to 
them in being members of the last boy 
choir singing at Harvard from 1886 till 
now. Whatever reasons exist for the dis- 
continuance of the boy choir and the other 
changes that have been ordered at Ap- 
pleton Chapel, it is a fact that most, if 
not all, of those from the University and 
the community attending the Chapel, es- 
pecially on Sunday evenings, will greatly 
miss the innocent, happy young voices 
that aided in the rendering of hymn and 
anthem. The boy choir has been, for 
these twenty-five years, a most attractive 
and pleasing feature of the religious exer- 
cises at Harvard. The boys always did 
their work well and enjoyed it, and their 
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chorister, Mr. Warren A. Locke, was 
the friend of every one of them and they 
all felt very loyal to him and responded 
heartily to his instruction. The good feel- 
ing that existed between Mr. Locke and 
the boys was always in evidence at Christ- 
mas, when he made each boy a personal 
gift and they joined together in the pur- 
chase of a substantial present for him. 
Between Mr. Locke and his boys there 
will ever be the friendliest of feeling, and 
the many people who were in the habit of 
hearing the boy choir at Appleton Chapel 
will remember the young singers affec- 
tionately.”” — Cambridge Tribune. 

4 Football in Old Times. A writer in 
the Nation gives the following extract 
from “The Anatomie of Abuses,” by 
Phillip Stubbes, London, 1583, p. 184: 
“For as concerning football playing, I 
protest unto you it may rather be called a 
freendly kinde of fight then a play or recre- 
ation; a bloody and murthering practice, 
then a felowly sporte or pastime. For 
dooth not every one lye in waight for his 
adversarie seeking to overthrowe him and 
to picke him on his nose, though it be up- 
pon hard stones ? in ditch, or dale, in val- 
ley or hil, or what place soever it be, hee 
careth not, so he have him down. -And 
he that can serve the most of this fashion, 
he is counted the only felow, and who 
but he? Sothat by this meanes sometime 
their legs, sometime their armes; some- 
time one part thrust out of joint, some- 
time an other, sometime the noses gush 
out with blood, sometime their eyes start 
out; and sometimes hurt in one place, 
sometimes in another. But whosoever 
scapeth away the best goeth not scotfree, 
but is either sore wounded, craised and 
bruseed, so as he dyeth of it, or els scapeth 
very hardly. And no mervaile, for they 
have the sleight, to meet one betwixt two, 
to dashe him against the hart with their 
elbowes, to hit him under the shut ribbes 
with their griped fists, and with their knees 
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to catch him upon the hip, and to pick and sometimes fighting, brawling, conten- 
him on his neck, with a hundered such _ tion, quarrel picking, murther, homicide, 
murdering devices: and hereof groweth and great effusion of blood, as experience 
envie, malice, rancour, choler, hatred, dayly teacheth.” 

displeasure, enmitie, and what not els: 





CORRECTION. 


Vol. XVIII, No. 70, p. 220. The title of the two-page illustration should be “ Pre- 
sident Lowell’s Inauguration: The Latin Orator.”’ 
p. 352, col. 1, 1. 5 from bottom. For Paul read read Paal. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond ‘to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue: viz., 
Bachelors,of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only ; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural Sci- 
ence; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine; ¢ for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil Engineers ; h for Hold- 
ers of Honorary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws ; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts’ 
Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course ; s for Bache- 
lors of Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School ; v for Doctors of 
Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. 8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 





